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CHAPTER I. 

* 0, the dark days of Yanityt while here,. 
How tasteless ! and how terrible when gone I 
Gone I They ne'er go ; when past, they hannt us still.' 

When Kathleen awoke from a troubled slambe 
a slumber which had^ to a certain degree^ brought 
her to her senses — the sayings and doings of the 
past night came back to her mind with a terrible 
sense^ not only of guilty but of shame. She had^ 
even as she told herself should be the case, accepted 
the love and life-long devotion of the man> her mar- 
riage with whom would be, as she truly surmised, 
utterly distasteful to those whose wishes her hus- 
band was bound, in some sort,, to respect. And in 
thus acting, Kathleen had, as she was well aware, 
been influenced by motives which were anything but 
worthy, and by hopes and fears that,, her calmer 
reason told her, should never have been allowed to 
work upon h6r sense of right. 

Her best consolation — as she lay wakeful on her 
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2 WIDE OF THE MARK. 

bed, dwelling (and, ah, in how diflferent a fashion 
from that in which she had nursed the memory of 
a tete-a-tete, when Arthur Brandon had figured as 
the lover of the piece !) on her last low-whispered 
conversation with the admirer who now filled the 
absent one's place — Kathleen's best consolation lay 
in the thought, that not only had she done nothing 
to provoke Lord Dhunagh's love, but that, when 
pressed for the answer on which, he vowed, his hap- 
piness depended, she had told him frankly all about 
Arthur Brandon : that he had been the first to 
whisper love's swidet nonsense in her ear; the first 
to gather from her lips the assurance, that he had 
not cast away ys heart in vain. All this — with 
blushes and confusion, beautiful to witness, but 
which Dhunagh bore with what philosophy he might 
— ^Lina revealed to this new claimant for her hand. 

* I loved him very dearly once,' she murmured, 
^ more, I think, than I shall ever love any one again ; 
but it is over now, quite over. And you, you are eo 
kind, now others scorn and ridicule me, that I will 
try to care for you more, far more than I did for 
Arthur Brandon.' 

He listened to the soft pleading words with fears 
that were deafened by passion, or he would have 
seen and recognised the truth — that, though perhaps 
she knew it not, it was to the girl's eager wish to 
•escape from a more dreaded evil, that he owed the 
hand he craved for. The hand, but not the heart ! 
Surely that would not be enough to satisfy a yearn- 
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ing such as his ; and yet he risked it. Better a half 
loaf than starvation; better the shadow of the panted- 
for sabstancOy than the nothing which would remain 
to him, should Kathleen say him * nay.' 

And so the promise was given, the engagement 
ratified; and, before the night had closed. Lord 
Dhunagh — the earnest, self-possessed man, of whom 
those who knew him best had long since decided, 
that he was one of the last of his sex to be carried 
Away by his feelings — had taken upon himself the 
most serious and binding of all earthly obligations. 
For no vows spoken before Gtod's altar could more 
closely bind a man, constituted as was Dhunagh, to 
the woman whom he had chosen, than did the simple 
assurance that he loved and had entreated her, as 
the most precious of all earthly boons, to become his 
wife. 

It was the joint wish of Kathleen and her lover, 
that their engagement should, during the few hours 
that ^remained of the former's stay at Castle Boy, 
be kept secret. It was even arranged between them, 
that, at the expense of Lina's appearing once more 
deserted and forlorn. Lord Dhunagh should, on some 
pretext or other, early on the following morning leave 
the Castle. 

* I cannot answer for my self-command, darling,' 
he said ; ^ and besides I must, if I remain here, make 
a clean breast of it to my mother. Poor thing ! she 
had set her heart upon my marrying an heiress; 
and though she is prepared for the possibility of my 
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being happy in my own way, I fear the truth will be ^ 
a blow to her.' 

It was like himself, that truth - telling, quand 
meme ; but, somehow, his frankness did not, in this 
case, quite chime in with Kathleen's humour. To 
gloss over, . rather than patiently endure, and to 
conceal, rather than boldly face, the evils oi this 
mortal life, had never been Lord Dhunagh's habit ; 
but Kathleen, who was rather a moral coward, felt 
a little injured by the bluntness of that outspoken 
fact. 

' I am afraid that Lady Ballinacarrig does not 
like me,' she said sadly, *and — and — ^I should be 
happier if she did. I have such a wish fqr every 
one I know to care for me.' 

* Every one ? foolish child ! That is a large 
order ;' and he laughed, as he looked into the depths 
of her dark-blue eyes. 

*But,' she said earnestly, *have you thought of 
all the evils, .all the shame that you will bring upon 
yourself? Have you remembered — ' 

* Have you remembered,' he asked playfully, * all 
that you will have to give up for me ? We shall be 
very poor for years, child ; and I think it my duty 
to live almost entirely in the country that I fear you 
do not love. You will be an exile, dearest ; and an 
exile for my sake ; you who might: — But I won't pay 
you senseless compliments ; only pray allow that 

the sacrifices are not quite all upon my side.' 

« 

* And, perhaps,' mused Kathleen, in the simple 
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way that had gone so far in charming the strong, 
capable man beside her, ' perhaps you would not be 
happy were you to marry an heiress, whom you did 
not love.' 

He bent towards her, whispering low something 
which, for the twentieth time that day, flushed her 
usually pale cheek to momentary crimson. There 
was a stir by that time in the room, and good-nights 
were being said, and opera-cloaks put on. 

* Good-night, and good-bye,' said Lord Dhunagh 
to the Croftons, as he shook hands with both. ^ I 
have promised an old college friend, to meet him at 
St. Michael's Junction to-morrow, en route for a trip 
to the Scilly Islands together — an interesting place, 
they say, to see once.' 

* An appropriate place, at any rate!' sneered Lady 
Bal, who was thoroughly cross ; and, being so, failed 
signally to understand that her sarcasm was neither 
witty nor Original. * I only hope that you'll come 
back wiser than you go.' And then the farewells were 
ended, and Kathleen, tired and over excited, took 
herself off to bed. 

The sudden departure of Lord Dhunagh was the 
occasion for an immense amount of wonder amongst 
his anxious female relatives. Far into the night aunt 
Bal sat in her dressing-gown, over Mabel's fire, dis- 
cussing the pros and cons — the whether he had, or 
had not, proposed to that * detestable Irish girl.' 

' I believe that she disgusted him by her pushing- 
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ness/ Mabel said. 'Some men hate that kind of 
thing so much ; and I ehould say that Dhnnagh is 
exactly one of them.' 

' The worst of it is, that we haven't a chance of 
knowing the truth ! She will, of course, hold her 
tongue ; whilst Dhunagh — But do you know, Mabel, 
I really think there can be nothing in it ; nothing 
will persuade me, that sh^ would ever dream of refus- 
ing him — ' 

* Unless she i& goose enough to still fancy that 
she has hopes of Arthur. She is quite conceited 
enough for that, ridiculous as it must seem to every 
one else.' 

' I don't know why it is so ridiculous ; men have 
fallen in love with and married girls not half so beau- 
tiful as Kathleen, and much more objectionable as to 
birth, simply because they — ^the men, I mean — ^hap- 
pened to be spoony ! You can't reason with them, 
when they are, what they call, in love. I would as 
soon try to ram sense into a stone wall ! They listen 
to nothing but .their own selfish wishes, and then, 
till the honeymoon is over, they continue in their 
stupid delusion.' 

* I wonder^' said Mabel crossly, * if that is your 
opinion, how you ever came to bring Kathleen away 
with you ! You knew that Dhunagh would be, here^ 
and, aunt Bal, I really do think that it was not wise 
of you !' 

* Well, my dear, perhaps not,' said the Countess, 
who that moment perceived that it was nearly one 
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o'clock^ and fall time to finish a dialogue which 
had ceased to be interesting ; * but if we were alwaya 
to think before we do good-natured things, I fear thai 
Tory few of them would be done.' And then she, too, 
taking up her bed-candle, wished her niece a ^ fair 
good-night,' and went her way to the solitude of her 
own apartment. 



CHAPTER n. 

* 

' With sweet, kind natnreB, as in honey'd cells, 

Charity liyes, and feels herself at home ; 
But only on a formal idMt dwells 

Where wasps, instead of hees, have formed the comh.' 

To describe the gloom and the restraint, the hard* 
nesB and the oppressiye silence, which, on the follow- 
ing morning, -reigned supreme at the Castle Boy 
breakfiGbst-table, would be impossible. Four women, 
of different tastes and ages, without any portion of 
the male element to harmonise with, and render it 
friable, are not Hkely, as a rule, to be either very 
agreeable or especially confidential to each other; and 
when there chances to be a grief against one of the 
party — a grief, too, of a kind which does not admit 
of being talked of openly — ^that case does not bid fair 
to become the exception that will prove the rule. 

Of the three ladies who had, oh this occasion,, 
ranged themselves up ii\ battle array against the mi- 
nority of one, the most rigidly severe in her demeanour 
was prim, excellent aunt Janet. To do her justice, it 
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was not so mnch (thongh that was an evil^ which she 
was very far from thinking lightly of) the threatened 
danger^ brought abont by Kathleen's beauty, to Lord 
Dhunagh's liberty and prospects, as the behaviour, 
* so terribly flighty and fast/ of the young lady herself. 
Miss Eoyston had enjoyed very few opportunities of 
studying the manners and habits of EngUsh girls, 
and of those belonging to the sister island, her exp;B- 
rience was nil. She could make no allowance for im- 
pulsiveness, for uneven spirits, or for that fruitful 
cause of apparent friskiness, namely, the over-acting 
of a part, for the simple purpose of concealing wounded 
pride, or the troubles of a mind that is not at ease. 

And so, believing. some indistinct and nameless 
ill of her, aunt Janet was very stem to her young 
guest — so stem, that Kathleen, whose heart was al- 
ready heavy, with that oppression of spirits, which the 
mere fact of going away so often causes to the young, 
had more than once some difficulty in keeping back 
her tears. 

The consciousness of being Lord Dhunagh's pro- 
mised wife, afforded her little consolation ; on the 
contrary, a sense of guilt hung wearily upon her, and 
effectually prevented any of those small attempts at 
conversation, with which she iiight under other cir- 
cumstances have attempted to enliven that thoroughly 
feminine little party. 

The arrival of the morning letters proved to be 
quite a relief in the way of brightening up the ladies. 
Not that, with the exception of one for Mabel, with 
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the Chndleigh post-mark impressed^ there were any 
missives worth mentioning laid upon the table ; bat 
that same letter — it was written in Arthnr Brandon's 
scrawling, gentlemanlike hand — gave the Boyston 
members of the petite comite a good deal both *to 
think and talk about. 

Mabel htid not read many lines before she sud- 
denly exclaimed, with something so near a shout 
that it caused aunt Janet's nerves, which were none 
of the strongest, to almost drop the tea-pot in her 
agitation, 

' What do you think ? Percy is engaged to be 
married ! And a good marriage, too. Guess who 
it is ? Arthur writes that it is all but settled.' 

* 0, then it isn't quite !' broke in Lady Bal, who 
was always a little put out when other people's sons 
— especially the offspring of one so near akin to her 
as the Eeverend Edgar Boyston — ran chanpes of dis- 
tinguishing themselves ; and a prosperous and well- 
sounding marriage was, in her opinion, a distinction 
of no mean kind. ^ If it isn't a fait accompli, I 
should recommend Arthur to say nothing about it. 
Those sort of things sometimes go off, by being stirred 
too much.' 

' Like a fire that has just a spark or two in it, 
and that one entirely puts an end to by overpoking ; 
I know that kind of fire so well,' smiled Kathleen, 
really for lack of something to talk about ; but Lady 
Bal, imagining that the child intended to be epigram- 
matic, redoubled that sternness of manner, with 
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which she had ahready been doing her best to repress 
any tendency to small talk on the pext of this highly 
reprehensible young woman. 

* I think I had better read yon out this Httle bit 
of 'Arthur's letter/ Mabel said rejoicingly. The oc- 
currences of the preceding evening had, for the time, 
completely deadened any remorse for the part that 
she had played in Kathleen's discomfiture ; and the 
pity, which had more than once commenced to visit 
her for that neglected and unhappy girl, had com- 
pletely vanished under the sense of Miss Delaval's 
contumacious display of vaulting ambition. * " Percy, 
you will be glad to hear" (this is what Arthur writes), 
*^ is coming out strong, and there seems every chance 
of his being accepted as a son-in-law by the amiable 
old Duchess of Guernsey. I have been behind the 
scenes all along, and kept him well up to the mark; 
so that yesterday, after a good deal of priming on my 
part" (What fun ! Can't you fancy Arthur and Percy 
talking it all over ?), '^ he made his offer, and was 
told, as a matter of course, to ask mamma. Adela 
Savage is a fine-looking girl, not pretty, but as a wife 
she will be none the worse f(»r that; and sh^ has 
more carriage, as people call it, and more tact, and 
savoir /aire, than half the girls one meets. She ought, 
for Percy, to be a year or two younger — she is twenty- 
eight ; but a man can't expect everything, and as one 
grows older^ one comes ta think — ^I do, at least — ^that 
beauty is bosh^ and liveliness a delusion and a 
snare — " * 
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^ So this joxmg lady is stupid, inta tlie bai^in, 
remarked Miss Boyston dryly. *Upon my word 
Mabel^ your brother seems to have done well for him 
self. Neither youth, good looks, nor cheerfulness 
but she is a duke's daughter, and — ' 

'Has ten thousand pounds/ put in Lady Bal 
' which I am quite sure that Lady Adela would never 
think of bestowing upon Master Percy, if he hadn't, 
as they think, a tolerably good chance of becoming, 
some day or other, Lord Kellerby. But they had 
better not > make too sure. Mary has been taking a 
great deal of care of herself lately.' 

* She has been taking the same care for sixteen 
years,' snapped Mabel, ' and nothing has come of it 
yet.' 

' Ah, but there are instances, and I could tell you 
no end of them, of women beginning very late in 
life;' and thereupon the Countess, greatly to the 
annoyance of her niece, who would have loudly pro- 
tested against any miracle that would put her people 
beyond the pale of the Boyston succession, com- 
menced giving a catalogue raisonnd of those ladies 
who had, within her memory and time, disappointed 
public expectation, by giving heirs to their respective 
&mily titles and estates. 

Kathleen was very glad, when at last her lady- 
ship, having come to the end of her list, tossed the 
crumbs from her well-worn silk dress — ^personal ex- 
travagance was certainly not among aunt Bal's faults 
— and brought the unsocial meal to a conclusion. 
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The hours of that last day passed very quietly 
away. The departing guest, sped by the silent 
wishes of more than one inhabitant of that grand old 
mansion, felt very sore at heart when, late in the 
afternoon, her preparations for the journey over, she 
wandered ^away into the shrubberies, and thought 
over all that, during her short stay at Castle Boy, she 
had enjoyed and suffered. It was a gloomy, sonl- 
depressing day. The coming death of the old year 
was in the air, and not even the buoyant spirits of 
nineteen were powerful enough to withstand its in- 
fluence. With the decaying leaves, that came flutter- 
ing down upon the damp ground, and the feeble 
twitter of the solitary robin on a leafless twig, Kath- 
leen's sense of discontent with herself grew strong 
within her, and the self-exai3[iination which, on a 
bright spring day, might have ended in an acquittal, 
dragged on with no chance of a better result than the 
*not proven,' which is so very far from satisfying 
either the conscience or the heart. That she had set 
no traps for the prey, which she was aware was so 
greatly begrudged her, gave poor Lina but cold and 
uncared-for comfort. She was young, and fresh 
enough of heart to dearly love the good opinion of 
her kind ; and it could never, never be known to 
others than herself, that Lord Dhunagh's ofiier had 
taken her utterly by surprise, and that she had done 
her best, by tearing the veil from her most cherished 
secret, to make him change his mind. As regarded 
her acceptance of his.ofler, tiiat she could not bring 
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herself wholly to -excntte; bnt^ she asked herself, 
would she have thus hurriedly committed herself, 
would she not have hesitated before bringing this 
evil upon those who had received her with kindness, 
and under whose roof she had sojourued, if they had 
not been cold, contemptuous, and unsympathising, 
and if a great and bitter wrong had not, during this 
ill-omened visit, been, by one of that proud, hard 
Saxon family, done unto her ? These were amongst 
the questions which Kathleen Delaval, smarting under 
a keen sense of undeserved humiliation, asked her- 
self; and the result of the inquiry was her conviction, 
that she might be in some sort held excused for the 
sin that she had committed. 

On that day she wrote — it was no pleasant task, 
seeing how lately she had opened her heart to her 
friend, with another for the theme of her praises — a 
letter to Glaedhuil, stating, in a quiet, business-like 
way, what had lately taken place. 

' I have accepted Lord Dhunagh,* she wrote, * be- 
cause I was miserable ; but I will try to be a good 
wife, and he says I can make him happy. I wish I 
had never seen that other, whom I once believed I 
loved, because, after what has passed, I feel so un- 
worthy to be Lord^ Dbunagh's wife. I often wonder 
what he will say, when he hears of it ; perhaps he 
will be sorry then, but it will be too late; and I 
hope — 0, how I hope ! — ^that I shall never, never see 
his face again !' 

When Mr8^ Buddington read these words, which 
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she did three days previous to her mnch-loyed child's 
return, a few tears fell from the eyes that, by Kath- 
leen, had never been seen to weep. She had not been 
for fifteen years the constant companion and devoted 
friend of this, impulsive, love-craving girl, without 
being able thoroughly to understand the feeling that 
prompted the piteous wish, with which poor Kathleen 
had closed her letter. But though grieving over that 
first initiation into life's inevitable sorrows, which 
had befallen her young quondam fellow-captive, Mrs. 
Buddington, who had heard by letter from Major 
Nugent something of both the men, who had either 
loved or professed to admire Kathleen, could not 
bring herself altogether to regret, that the better man 
was to be her darling's husband. And then Lord 
Dhunagh would not, she felt assured of that blessing, 
remove Kathleen from her neighbourhood; and in 
the event, so very probable, of the cloud which now 
rested upon poor Lina's birth spreading over the 
horizon of her life — ^whyj in that cage, sheltered under 
a good man's wing, and protected by the prestige of 
his title and character, the storm might break and 
the whirlwind pass her by, without one feather of her 
bright wing being tarnished, or one smirch of the 
mire that evil tongues can throw, defiling the honour 
of her husband's name. As Countess of Eossferry, 
Mrs. Euddington very sensibly argued to herself, 
nothing would be more simple, than letting the Des- 
mond title slip away to the * stockbroking snobs,* 
without taking any of those measures for defence. 
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which mnst perforoe bring to light much of family 
history and scandal, which wonld be far better buried 
for ever in oblivion. 

The thoughts of the recluse — ^thoughts which, as 
we well know, were little likely to be turned from 
their channel by the diversity of surrounding objects 
— were almost painfully fixed on this, to her, most 
interesting subject, when, one soft autumn evening, 
three days after Kathleen's departure from Castle 
Boy, the returned traveller found herself clasped in 
the arms of her best friend. 

Lina's first words were, * They have been .bo good 
to me at Mulhany. Major Nugent is such a kind and 
unfailing Mend!' 

' I know — ^he is so good,' murmured Mrs. Eud- 
dington ; and then Kathleen, with her bright head 
resting on her old Mend's knee, as ^ the child' seated 
herself on the. rug before the big turf fire, foz^ot 
for a while that she had left the grandeur of Castle 
Roy, as it were, under a ban — forgot that there are 
such things as cold and cruel hearts, in a world that 
Heaven has made so glorious. 

Mingled with memories of one, 'the spell of 
whose magic was over her yet,' was the happiness of 
feeling, that she was the beloved of more than one 
true heart — the cherished 4Df braver spirits than 
those which had scorned and sorely wounded her ; 
but she could not, even with the soft hand of her 
more than mother, held closely within her own, but 
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glance back tremblingly to the days when she was 
so happy, and when the brightness of her sky was a 
thing too fair to last^- 

' As trayeUerfl oft look back at eve, 

When eastward darkly going, 
To gaze npon the light they leave, ^ 

Still faint behind them glowing ; 
So, when the close of pleasure's day 

To gloom hath near consigned ns, 
We tnm to catch one fading ray 

Of joy that's left behind ns.' 

It was, perhaps, well for Mrs. Buddington that 
no little bird whispered in her ear, that whilst Kath- 
leen was listening with her outward ears, to Hope's 
sweet music, as it came softly from her dear 
friend's lips, her spirit was flying back, like that of 
an imprisoned bird, to the place where love had first 
bnilt its beanteons nest. i^ 

'Dearest Mimmie,' the girl whispered, as tears 
rose, unbidden, to her large gray eyes, ' I have been 
very foolish, very weak ; but I will strive to do right ; 
and if I never go into the world again — if I always 
remain in poor old Ireland — ^perhaps I may not fail 
again, and then we shall perhaps all be happy.' 

Mrs. Buddington remained, for several minutes, 
silently pondering over the hidden cause — one that 
seemed destined ever to remain "a mystery — of Kath- 
leen's separation from her first and only real love. It 
had all been so sudden, so utterly incomprehensible ; 
and Mrs. Buddington, although she had never seen 
the for -a -brief- space engaged lover of her darling, 
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had nevertheless imbibed^ not only from Kathleen's 
words, bnt from the photographic likeness of Arthur 
Brandon, which the deserted girl had not the moral 
courage either to return or to destroy, the impres- 
sion, not only that the false one was personally far 
better suited to Lina's tastes, and perhaps more calcu- 
lated, as a companion, to promote her happiness, than 
was the more serious and plainer-featured lover by 
whom he had been replaced, but that Hhe child,' 
in so quickly pledging herself to Lord Dhunagh, had 
acted, not only with a petulance bom of injured pride, 
but with a selfish disregard to the happiness of a 
good and tender-hearted man. 

*Well, my pet,' the puzzled woman said, at 
length, * I hope you may be right, and if so, I cer- 
tainly may hope to be a gainer by the changes. This 
Captain Brandon, who has treated you so cruelly — ' 

* Hush, Mimmie, dear ! If you love me, do not 
speak against him ; and indeed, indeed, I would 
rather never allude to what has passed ; I want that 
time — ^you know, it was so very short — to pass from 
my memory like a dream. I was, perhaps, to blame 
— ^how, I know not — and I am beginning to think,' 
with a sigh, * that I do not wish to know. Arthur is 
proud and sensitive, and I am an awkward, country- 
bred, Irish girl, with very little knowledge of how to 
behave myself among what Miss Boyston's maid calls 
" high-up people." Perhaps, after we were engaged, 
he began to see that ; but if so, he had better have 
told me so. He would have seen'— dashing away the 

VOL. III. 
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unbidden tears from her eyes — ^that I could be 
prondy too ; and I should be happier now, if we had 
parted in peace, and I had heard him say, ^^ God 
bless you !" before he went away.' 

She did not stay, after this piteous little moan, 
to be petted and made much of ; but, rushing to the 
small chamber which, as long as she could remem* 
ber, she had called her own, she indulged in the 
luxury — ^for to the young, and the young only, tears 
are sometimes enjoyable — of a good cry. Being, as 
she promised herself, the last tears that she should 
ever shed over her lost love, they were poured forth 
without stint or 'measure; but when the fountain 
was dried up, she found — ^for at eighteen the sun- 
shine soon breaks through the cloud — ^that she could 
8tin smile upon her future, and that even the pre-- 
sent was not altogether dark. 



CHAPTER in. 

* Thou most be etiU a triembler, fearful Love I 
Danger seems gathering from beneath, above, 
Still ronnd thy precious things.* 

In a small sitting-room, comfortably, but far 
from richly, furnished, a perfume of burning peat 
pervading the atmosphere, and many a token around 
that children, big and little, were wont to make 
themselves at home within those four plainly-papered 
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walls, a woman, verging upon middle life — that is 
to say, that she was nearing her fortieth year — sat 
sewing diligently by the light of a brightly-burning 
lamp. She had a gentle, sympaihique face ; and in 
her youth, before she grew so pale and thin, and 
when there were no silver threads lining her dark 
hair, she must have been, if not exactly lovely, at 
least eminently sweet and attractive. 

It was late in the evening, and the day had been 
some hours dark— the January day, when the worst 
of the winter was j>ast, and the ' neck' of the gloomy 
season broken. 

Few rejoiced more sincerely when the days, to 
use a countrified expression, ' got out,' than did Mrs* 
John Nugent, the loving wife of the Earl of Eoss- 
ferry's trusted friend and agent. The times were — 
in the distracted country in which she had, for all 
lier married life, been condemned to live — especially 
troublous. The demon of misrule, of open assas- 
sination, and of dastardly injury to property, stalked 
abroad in all its undisguised and naked hideousness; 
and many a wife and mother, doomed, like herself, to 
patiently abide the issue, trusting in the mercy of 
Him who ruleth all things for the safety of His 
. creatures, felt, as the weary weeks and months and 
years toiled on, that the burden which had been laid 
upon them was almost more than they could bear. 

In his capacity of agent, Major Nugent was, ex 
officio, a man marked, sooner or later, for execution. 
That he was a just, as well as a ngierciful man — one 
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who never spared either time or money or trouble 
for 4he good of those whom the complete' absentee- 
ism of their landlord had placed under his care tod 
jurisdiction — affected less than nothing the matter 
on hand. Never had the evil passions of an ignorant 
, and excitable people been more violently and effica- 
ciously worked upon ' for evil, than at the period 
when the resigned and simple-hearted woman, whom 
I have attempted to describe, sat — whilst plots were 
hatching, and the life of her husband hung, as it 
were, upon a thread — by her, dull 'turf fire, building 
in heaven her hopes for those she loved. 

Her elder girls — good, affectionate children, of 
fifteen and thirteen years — ^were passing the evening 
at the house of a humble neighbour, the village doc- 
tor, who possessed well-brought-up young daughters 
of his own ; and Mrs. Nugent, who tried to think 
that she was indifferent to the glaring probability 
that Alice and Susan would pick up Irish idioms, 
and more of the national brogue than was advisable, 
would sometimes permit her girls — for whom she 
nourished the natural ambition that they would one 
day enjoy the advantages and mix in the society to 
which they were in a manner born — to spend a few 
joyous hours in the company of Dr. Brian's light- 
hearted and, for the .boon thus granted them, grateful 
young people. 

Of the five other olive - branches which, at the 
lately -past Christmas time, had been assembled 
round the agent's table — two, promising boys, had 
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gone back to their Dublin school ; whilst three little 
ones, the youngest a toddling thing of two years old, 
were sleeping the sleep of innocence in their nursery 
above stairs. 

Bather more than an hour had elapsed since a 
loud ring at the house -door bell had startled Mrs. 
Nugent from a reverie that was anything but cheer- 
ful, and had caused her husband, who was ajb that 
moment busy arranging accounts in his ofl&ce, to 
look suddenly up from his papers, with an expression 
of keen anxiety in his calm earnest face. 

In a few moments the summons was answered, 
and Pat Mooney — the ' inside man,' as a servant out 
of livery is often called in Ireland — opened the office- 
door, and made the following announcement to his 
master : 

' Plaze, yer honour, there's one Doherty would 
be wishing to spake' to you, if it beyn't anyways ill- 
convenient.' 

, 'Doherty, Doherty!' repeated Major Nugent (he 
had held the rank of field officer, and done good 
service, both in the Crimean and Indian wars, and 
his military title had stuck to him la,s firmly as h&d 
done the soldierly bearing and the upright port, for 
which he was distinguished above his fellows), ' Do- 
herty ! There is no such name in these parts. What 
sort of fellow does he look like, Pat ?' 

'.Bedad, yer honour, it's little I c6uld make of 
his looks in the dark, and he with a big coat about 
his ears, but he seemed a dacent boy enough ; and 
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he says, says he, as how yer honour would be share 
to give him the meeting.' 

The Major made no reply in words to this speech, 
but rising slowly from his chair, he placed the wide- 
awake, which was ready to hand, upon his head, and 
taking with him a sword-stick, as a not wholly un- 
necessary precaution, he walked along the narrow 
passage towards the entrance-door. As he passed 
the ^ foot of the staircase, a voice called gently over 
the banisters to him, in French : 

' Prends garde ; tu ne sais pas qui est peut-etre 
la, et j*ai peur.' 

*A11 right !' responded the clear manly voice from 
below ; ' I shall be back directly ;' and then the door 
closed upon the form that Susan Nugent loved so 
dearly, and the woman was left to watch and wait 
alone. 

Above the hall -door of the agent's house there 
hung a lamp — an old-fashioned oil one, for Mulhany 
was far too poor a plac% to boast of gas — and the 
feeble light of that lamp fell full upon the face of 
the man who, at th,e late hour of nine p.m., had 
sought an audience of Lord Eossferry's agent. The 
latter started imperceptibly as he realised the iden- 
tity of hi^ visitor ; but he possessed great powers of 
self-control, and in another moment he was com- 
pletely collected, and ready to take his part in an 
interview, which, he was -well aware, would be .both 
a momentous and a trying one. 

The man, ' calling himself Doherty, touched his 
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hat carelessly^ and waited a second or two for the 
Major to speak, i 

' Yon here !' said the latter in a low Yoice, and 
walking; as he spoke^ a few yards farther from the 
door. ' I thought yon were in America.' 

' Thought I was dead^ maybe/ put in the man 
insolently. ' But, by the powers ! here I am, and 
here I mean to stay. - The times are getting better 
for ould Ireland than they was in my time, and I've 
crossed the herring-pond to make the most of 'em* 
Landed at Queenstown three days ago, and then 
came along here, to see how things are getting on 
in the ould place.' 

* You are aware,' said Major Nugent incidentally^ 
* that Father Tim is dead ?' 

Doherty laughed sneeringly at this remark. 

* Shure, and I was tould that, a year agone — ^the 
poor ould boy ! There's a lover of whisl^ less in the 
parish, now he's gone to kingdom come.' 

' And a man who used to take his glass of punch 
as freely as most fellows, come back to the country 
in his place,' said Major Nugent good-humouredly. 

He had no wish to offend the man, and being 
well aware how far a joke can go in winning an 
Irishman's good-will, he made an effort to say some- 
thing that might be taken as both flattering and 
conciliatory. The man before him, however, had 
apparently no intention of being cheated into even 
an appearance of amiability. 

^ I don't know as I was wuss for drink than other 
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folks/ he said sulkilj. ' Anyway, I hay'ii't brought 
away many of Uncle Sam's awlmighty dollars, to pay 
for any liking I may have that way. Them as is 
rich *11 hsiYe to pay for them as isn't, I reckon. The 
'tamal robbers, as haye held what's the poor man's 
so long, '11 have to cry small now, I guess ; and my 
Lord Eossferry — ' 

' Tush, man ! don't make a fool of yourself,' in- 
terrupted Major Nugent. ' Bemember, I am a magis- 
trate, and that, if you go too far, I shall be obliged 
to take notice of it.' 

* "Which, in course, you'd rayther not do, seeing 
that I' — and coming closer, so close, indeed, that the 
Major involuntarily grasped his sword-stick with a 
tighter hand, the rufiGlan (for such he evidently was) 
whispered a few startling words into the ear of his 
indignant auditor. 

The latter drew himself up, and setting his teeth 
hard, like one driven to stand at bay, and resolved 
to fight inch by inch for the liberty that is more pre- 
cious even than life, said, with a calmness that cer- 
tainly surprised his companion, 

' So, you have come two thousand miles to utter 
this threat to me. My good Kelly — for Kelly you 
used to be, before you took the journey, which seems 
to have had so evil an effect upon your senses — ^you 
had better have ascertained what were your chances 
of wringing a living out of me, before you went to 
the expense of your passage-money. It strikes me, 
that you have behaved like a confounded fool, and 
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the sooner yon take yourself ont of this part of the 
country, the better/ 

He spoke boldly enough, and the carelessness of 
his Toice and manner was well affected; bjit there 
was that within, which belied to his own self the 
reality of his courage ; and the pulses in his head — 
for he had been wounded more than once, and was 
not, in fact, the iron man he looked — ^were beating 
like sledge-hammer strokes. 

E/elly, alias Doherty, laughed aloud at his would- 
be victim's words. 

^ So, I am a fool, am I, Major ? Thank you, for 
nothing. If you think I have come all this way to 
be satisfied with a few hard words, and advice that 
I should be a devilish deal worse fool to follow, than 
I am now, why, all I can say is, that you must be a 
pretty considerably darned idiot to think it likely.' 

Major Nugent — a man of high spirit, and one ac- 
customed, not only to command, but to be obeyed — 
found it very difficult to keep his temper, the man's 
tone and manner were so unbearably insolent ; and 
the fact that the words were said, not otily almost 
within hearing of the agent's own household, but of 
the people occupying the whisky-store at the opposite 
side of the wide and apparently deserted street, com- 
bined to swell, if such were possible, the torrent of 
anger in the old soldier's breast. 

• * By G — !' he exclaimed passionately, * this in- 
solence is too atrocious to be borne. Be off with 
you, you rascal ; and think yourself fortunate that I 
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do not send for a couple of policemen from the bar- 
rack yonder, to take you into custody as a suspected 
character.' 

The man, instead of moving, folded his arms de- 
fiantly. 

' You dar'n't do that/ he said, with his sneering 
laugh ; * you dar'n't — and you know that as well as 
I can tell ye — carry on so, as *ud raise my dander 
up enough to split upon ye. S'pose now, that I was 
to say to them d ■ d peelers out there — ' 

* Hush, man ! not so loud ; I understand you- 
Well, suppose you did ? What — ^what is a rascal's 
word — such a rascal as you are — that it should be 
believed by a single soul that breathes ? You may 
imagine — may have dreamt — that you have a hold 
over me ; but depend upon it, threats of extortion of 
this kind never answer ; on the contrary, they always 
recoil in bitter punishment upon the heads of those 
who make them. Thank God ! I have lived too long 
in good-will and fellowship among my neighbours, to 
feel much afraid of the coarse hints of such a lawless 
character as you.' 

* Hints, but not lies,' said the man, who was evi- 
dently a person, not only of some education, but of 
more than average quickness of perception. ^ You 
don't dare. Major, to call 'em lies ; and it's partly 
because you're too much of a gentleman to deny the 
truth, that I have what you call a hould upon yer. 
You know, as well as that I stand here,' he added, 
after a pause, ' that if I was to say to any one — ^to 
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she, for instance, as calls herself your wife, up 
there' — and he pointed — ^little guessing the strong 
temptation to slay him, then and there, which flashed 
through the Major's hrain— to the sitting-room win- 
dow, in which the light burning within made it only 
natural to suppose, that Mrs. Nugent was the oc- 
cupier of the apartment — ' if I was to say to your 
so-called wife, up there, wtat you are, full sure I 
know — why, you couldn't, Hr the life of you, you 
couldn't go fQ?r to say or swear it wasn't true. Could 
you, now ? I jist put it to yer that way ; and when 
you've taken yer time, perhaps you'll answer me.' 

It was a terrible moment — the most terrible to 
which, in a life of no ordinary trial, this man of iron 
nerve had been subjected. The rufl&an who— within 
a few yards of the house in which the best and truest 
of wives was wondering, fearing, praying for the life 
of him she loved — had spoken those soul-stirring 
words, had told the truth ; and he, were he pressed 
hard for a reply, could not — the laws of honour and 
of religion guiding him— but bend his haughty head 
in shame and wretchedness. 

And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, he was in- 
nocent of aught that merited so deep and awful a 
punishment as that which would — supposing it to 
be impossible to stop the mouth of that Irish-Ame- 
rican bravo — inevitably befall, not only himself, but 
those whom he loved far more than life. He had, in 
the days of his hot youth, been headstrong, imprudent, 
and most unfortunate ; but he had never — God was 
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his witness to that truth — ^broken intentionally any 
of the laws, either of Heaven or man ; and it was this 
certainty of his own innocence, this exemption from 
any sharp stings from a reproving conscience, that 
in some sort — ^in this his hour of agony — strength- 
ened and supported him. 

, * Kelly,' he said, still calmly — so calmly, that the 
man almost began to tremble for the hush-money, 
which he had begun to look upon as already in his 
grasp — 'let us understand each other. I am well 
aware that, from your near relationship to Mr. Ma- 
grath, the fact that he did, just twenty years ago, 
perform a marriage ceremony between me and an 
unfortunate young lady, whose name, if you please, 
shall not be mentioned in this place, is probably 
known to you. That ceremony I believe to have 
been perfectly legal — ' 

' It was legal — as legal as e'er a one that ever 
spliced man and woman together.' « 

' I believe it was. I have no inclination to dis- 
pute that point; but — God!' (half to himself) ' that 
I should thus be reduced to explain, to — ' 

' To a dog of a Yankee Paddy,' said the man, 
with a bitter laugh. ' There's where the shoe pinches. 
You Saxon swells — ' 

* Nonsense, man ! I'm an Irishman' — ' like your- 
self,' he was about to add, but the words stuck in his 
throat ; and his keen-sighted adversary, seeing that 
they did so, entered another item in the tablets of 
his memory, in the account, contra Major Nugent, of 
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High-street, Mulhany. ' I was going, to remind you/ 
continued that sorely-baited gentleman, ' of the well- 
known fact, that the demise of either husband or 
wife renders the surrivor at liberty to marry again, 
and also that — although my first marriage was a 
secret one, and my wish that it should still remain 
so is decidedly strong — there is nothing in what has 
passed that need, from the circumstance of your return 
to Ireland, annoy or harass me. If you happen to be 
in distress for money, I will accommodate you with 
a small sum. I am a poor man myself, or it should 
be larger ; but, mind this, if you ever feel tempted 
to come again with your threatening hints to me, 
that I am not to be intimidated. The money I now 
give you' — and he drew a five-pound note from his 
pocket — * is not paid to you in the light of a bribe. 
I prefer — I do not deny it — that you should be silent 
in this matter ; but it is not of sufiGicient importance 
for me, to make any large sacrifices to induce you to 
hold your tongue. And now you had better ^go away, 
and, if you do wisely, you will not speedily return to 
this neighbourhood. As you are probably aware, the 
GoYemment is just now more than usually active in 
searching after characters of your description ; and 
those who have lately returned from the United 
States are looked upon with peculiar suspicion. I 
should be sorry to be forced, in my ofl&cial capacity, 
to* take any notice of your proceedings ; so my advice 
is, as I said before, that you should keep away en- 
tirely from this part of the world.' 
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He pat the folded note into the man's hand as 
he spoke ; and even whilst in the act^ the thought, 
like the prick of some sharp instrument, crossed his 
mind, that.he had thrown away a chance; or rather, 
that he had, by feeing so largely this impoverished 
and unscrupulous scoundrel, placed a weapon in the 
man's hands, by which his own terrible ruin might 
be wrought. 

The dirty fingers closed greedily on the pelf; but 
the fellow did not immediately depart ; there was a 
last shot to be fired — his best and most' effective 
one ; and Kelly, who had lived long enough (o un- 
derstand the value of a ^ good exit, discharged his 
piece effectively. 

* You say the lady's dead,' he rejoined, mean- 
ingly. * Now, supposing — ^mind, I say nothing; keep 
your hands off' (for the Major's attitude was very 
threatening) — ^but supposing she was alive, afther, 
wouldn't you be in a cleft stick, that's all !' 

He had been gradually retreating, ad he pro- 
nounced the odiously-suggestive words; and before 
Major Nugent, who had been too much startled to 
be on his guard, could advance to prevent the move- 
ment, the fellow turned suddenly upon his heel, and 
was, in another moment, lost in the darkness of the 
night. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

* I see thee stand 
Bj this lone lake, in this far land, 
Thy sweet Toiee to each tone of even 
United, and thine eyes replying 
To the hues of yon fair heayen. . , . 

Talk with me 
Of this onr land, whose wilds and floods, 
Barren and dark although they be. 
Are dearer than the chestnut woods.' 

MosE than four months had elapsed since Kath- 
leen Delaval had accepted the offer of marriage made 
to her, by one who was in every way worthy of being 
her husband, and as yet she had not fonnd herself 
willing to ratify the engagement that^she had made. 
In a moment of pique^ and under the influence of 
temporary passion^ she had believed herself equal to 
the task of standing before God's altar, with a man 
whom she could not bring herself to confess, to her 
own hearty that he was the chosen, either of her 
fjEUicy or her reason. 

Lord Dhunagh was, notwithstanding this present 
impassibility, one whom few girls of nineteen would 
have been likely to view with feelings of distaste* 
Nor, indeed, could it be said that Kathleen regarded 
him with any feelings of repugnance. Her objec* 
tions to the speedy union, for which he craved, were 
based upon 'a better and more respectable foundation 
than mere womanly caprice. She believed herself, 
and perhaps with reason, to be unworthy of a man 
to whom all, who knew his excellence, looked up as 
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superior to the generality of his sex — a man whose 
notice was an honour, and whose rank and position, 
so far superior io her own (for Kathleen knew her- 
self, poor girl, to he 'under, a cloud'), might naturally 
draw down upon her the accusation of haying, from 
mercenary and ambitious motives, engaged herself 
to be his bride. 

Since that engagement, which, if it had been 
productive of no other benefit, had decidedly served 
to occupy and interest her mind, Kathleen Delaval 
had lived almost entirely on the small island — little 
more, as I have said, than a mile in circumference — 
where she had passed, with scarcely any variety to 
relieve its quiet monotony, all the years of her young 
life. The visits now frequently paid by Lord Dhunagh 
to his affianced bride afforded an agreeable change, 
and one that was gladly welcomed, not only by Lina, 
but by the dear and invaluable friend, to whose care 
she had been, from her earliest childhood, intrusted, 
and who had proved herself to be, in every way, de- 
serving of the trust reposed in her. One of the most 
unselfish of created beings, Mrs. Buddington would 
gladly, painful as must have appeared to her the an- 
ticipated loss of a companion so fondly cherished, have 
hastened the moment when her precious child — for 
as such she had grown to consider the beautiful girl, 
who had so long been all in all to her — should be 
blessed with such a life-long friend and protector as 
the Earl of Ballinacarrig's son and heir was so cer- 
tain, humanly speaking, to be. 
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' My darling/ she would sometimes say, ' you do 
not use him well. Lord Dhunagh deserves better 
at your Lands than to be kept in such cruel sus- 
pense/ 

'Not suspense, dear Mimmie; I have promised 
to be his wife, and he knows that I will never, never 
break my word.' 

Mrs. Euddington was silenced for the moment. 
It was not for her to attempt any explanation of the 
grounds, on which she based her pity for the sorely- 
tried young man, who bore his ordeal with a patience 
that, perhaps, did scant justice to the full and deep 
devotion of his heart. It was not for the more ex- 
perienced woman — a widow, who had in her own fair 
youth known joy, as well as sorrow — whose heart 
the sound of a voice, now still, had once ' warmed 
like wine,' and to whom the fever-thrill of passion 
was a thing remembered silently, in the deep watches 
of the lonely night — it was not for her to whisper, to 
that * bright-haired child,' of love's tumultuous mys- 
teries — not for her to tell how, since the world was 
made, 'Beauty hath made our greatest manhoods 
weak,' and that the lover, stout and manly though 
he seemed, whilst pacing the lake-side with his be- 
loved, or seated by her side, listening to love-songs 
from her fresh, parted lips, was enduring the sharp 
punishment of Tantalus, or of the poor wretch that, 
thirsting for the water-spring, sees the bright sparkle 
of the flowing river, and has not strength left with 
which to reach the goal. 

VOL. III. D 
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The winter in the wild West had been more than 
•usually wet and stormy. Day followed day, and week 
succeeded week, and still the heavens were overcast ; 
the rain, varied with sleet and hail, poured down ; 
and such hurricanes howled around the grand Kil- 
falla ipountains, as only, from their birth-place in 
the broa4, up-raised Atlantic, break forth in thun- 
dering wrath, to shake to their frail foundations the 
weak works of man. 

The cottage — a single-storied one — in which Mrs. 
Ruddington and pretty Kathleen lived, it may be 
almost said, alone, was erected on a very different 
plan from that adopted by modem city builders. No 
' single-brick' walls, nor unseasoned wood-work, here. 
The walls were very solid — two feet thick, at least 
— and composed of rough masses of the sandstone, 
which the near mountains gave out in abundance; 
whilst the slated roof, secured after the manner of 
wind-rocked houses in Switzerland, with ridges of 
large stones, was guarded as well as might be from 
the fury of the winter gales. 

Many a winter had Kathleen Delaval, previous to. 
that glimpse of an outer and a brighter world, which 
had, I fear, not a little unsettled her mind, passed 
in that dreary solitude; but never before had the 
awful majesty of the unchained winds, and the gloomy 
grandeur of the * sunbeam-proof clouds, struck her 
imagination with so thrilling and strange a power as 
now. 

The force of contrast with the sunny, spirit-stir- 
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ring scenes, which, during a visit of a few weeks to 
England, had, in the early autumn, been presented 
to her view, was, probably, one reason why that which 
had, from childhood, been familiar to her eyes, should 
strike her in the light of * some new thing.' In more 
ways than one, her mental vision had been awakened ; 
and — so dependent is one link in the chain, not only 
of feeling, but of understanding, upon another — 
much which she had before seen ' as through a glass 
darkly,' came out in fresh and newer semblance — 
brighter, gloomier, or more awe-inspiring, as the case 
might be, than it had done before. 

Something of this truth, Kathleen — one stormy 
November day, as she and her lover were standing 
before the closed west window of the cottage, looking 
out upon the heaving, agitated lake — gave voice to. 

^I have seen it thus,* she said, 'a thousand times ; 
but, strange as it may seem, the wonder and the 
beauty of the sight never came home to me before ! 
That flying, white-winged spray, how it comes moving 
slowly on — ' 

*Like a spirit on the face of the waters, eh, 
Lina ?' 

' Yes ; and gathering as it approaches. 0, Dhu- 
nagh, look ! Now it is rising upwards, and crowding 
on all sail towards us ! How grand ! how glorious ! 
and how impossible ever to describe or paint anything 
so wild and wonderful !' 

He had placed his arm round her as she spoke, 
tad whilst her eyes were fixed upon the scene of 
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which she spoke, his saw nothing but her beautiful 
face — ^felt nothing but an eager longing to clasp her 
to his breast, and hold her there for ever ! But to 
advance one inch nearer, to hold one whit more pas- 
sionately to his the graceful girlish form beside him, 
required more courage than he could at that moment 
muster. Kathleen was very sweet and yielding, and 
there was naught about her of that ^ stand-offness' — 
if I may be allowed to coin the word — ^with which 
some very worthy young women think it necessary 
to receive the ' attentions' of their accepted lovers. 
But although far removed, both from prudishness, 
and from that rigid observance of the rules of pro- 
priety, which tends to damp the ardour of the boldest 
wooer, Lina had contrived — only half, it is to be 
feared — unintentionally, to arouse in Lord Dhunagh's 
mind the suspicion, that his caresses were rather 
endured than valued — submitted to as a necessary 
consequence of her engagement, rather than met 
with that responsive glow, failing which, the disap- 
pointed man, * wax to receive, and too often marble 
to retain,' the impression that his endearments have 
fallen wasted on a statue, retreats within himself 
— heart-sore, chilled, and mortified. That such 
was not the fate of Kathleen's devoted but delicate- 
minded adorer, was due more to the tact of the 
man, who early discovered how far he could go — 
and that to go farther would be likely to produce, 
if not fatal, at least very disastrous consequences. 
When Kathleen had pledged herself to be his, she 
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had been very truthful with him : had told how, 
during a few feverish weeks, another — one far less 
worthy, but, alas ! more congenial to her tastes — ^had 
been beforehand with him, in awakening in her breast 
the dawn of passionate love. In her simple way she 
told her tale — had owned that she had listened to 
Arthur Brandon's vows with joy, and in return had 
not concealed the truth that so it was. She had been 
very happy, the poor girl confessed — had lived in a 
bright dream of joy — till the time came when, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, before she had 
tipie given her to realise the situation, a cloud — no 
passing, silver-lined one, * not bigger than a man's 
hand,' but a very ' pillar of cloud,' one that hid hope 
and sunshine, from her sight — came between Kath- 
leen and the man she loved. 

It was this confession which — as, I think, the 
reader will understand — rendered Lord Dhunagh 
more backward than he might otherwise have been, 
in pressing his ' attentions' upon the girl he loved. 

' He was very cruel to me !' the poor girl said. 
* When the shame that you know of fell upon me, he 
went away without a word ! I never saw him after 
that, and I hope that we shall never meet again ; but 
it was hard to bear at first.' And trying hard to drive 
back the quickly-gathering tears, Kathleen placed her 
little hand within that of her kind friend (she knew 
well, that in that relation he would never fail her), 
and seemed to take comfort from the kindly pressure 
of his strong, honest fingers. 
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Had the love-dream of the girl he 80 passionately 
admired not been as short, as he feared it had been 
exciting. Lord Dhunagh could hardly have taken, 
with even apparent calmness, the confession he had 
been forced to hear. Though living in the world, 
and being of it, he was far less likely than were 
many of his friends, to be morbidly sensitive on the 
vexed and not-to-be-forgotten question which Lina's 
plaintive tale had raised. It must be the desire of 
every man, high or low, gentle or simple, to be 
the first-love of that especial maiden's heart which 
he aspires to win; but there are persons — self- tor- 
mentors, for the most part — ^who magnify, in a way 
fatal to their peace of mind, the peril and the passion 
of such love passages as may (for who is there that, 
in this chequered life, obtains in full the granting of 
his desires ?) have preceded the calmer scenes of his 
own more successful courtship. The life which Lord 
Dhunagh had led was one which, fortunately for him- 
self, did not induce him to magnify a hundredfold 
the evils of a jprevious attachment, on the part of the 
one beloved. His existence — the hours of which had 
been, as he believed, given to him to improve — ^had 
not been wasted amongst the frivolous — the light-o'- 
loves and the ' devil-may-cares' — who live and flourish 
in the ' Cities of the Plains.' He had spent some 
years of his life in journeying amongst unknown men, 
in lands 'beyond the sea,' and more in home study, 
and in active and health-giving sport. The life that 
is led in towns had never been a congenial one to 
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this energetic^ earnest-natured young man; and see- 
ing that he deemed it but as time wasted to gloat 
over scenes of vice, and to dwell, with heated fancy, 
cm high-pressure pictures of demi-monde life, as de- 
picted by the unscrupulous pen of the needy novelist, 
it followed, as a matter of course, that Lina's true- 
hearted lover, unskilled in the effects, on even the 
purest heart, of passion's scathing force, did not, as 
much as might, under other circumstances, have 
been the case, lament over that episode in the life of 
his darling, which, to many of his sex similarly 
situated, would have grievously embittered — for truly 
le mieux est Vennemi du bien — the joys that yet were 
his. 

' Beautiful, indeed !' he said in a troubled voice, 
for he was thinking more of the glorious, large gray 
eyes, shaded by long upturned lashes, than of the 
wintry scene outside. ' But, Lina, dearest, with all 
your admiration for this land of flood and fell, you 
do not love it. Duty, not inclination, I fear, will be 
your guide when you settle down — don't shrink, pet, 
from the words — in these wild regions, and amongst 
these rude, untutored people.' 

' They are not rud^. Don't think me — ^what is 
the word ? — paradoxical, or something of the kind ; 
but I think I should like them better if they were. 
To feel the hatred in the heart — hatred taught and 
fostered by those who ought to be the first to teach 
the duty of charity and good-will towards all men — 
is enough to make one, and does cause me, to loathe 
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the flattering speeches, the sham prayers, the nn- 
meant blessings, which the people of this country so 
freely shower on the heretics they hate. On the 
whole, wicked as it may sound, I think I should 
prefer their curses. No,* looking up into the calm, 
serious fece of the man, who hung with such deep 
but unexpressed anxiety upon her words — 'no, I 
cannot with truth tell you, though I wish I could, 
that choice would lead me to make any part of Ire- 
land my home.' 

' I thought as much,* he said regretfully, ' and I 
cannot greatly marvel that so it is. That glimpse of 
sunny England, where crime and misery, and sedi- 
tion and discontent, are so well hidden out of sight — 
like snakes among the roses — ^has spoilt you, dear 
Lina, for the life which you once thought endurable 
at least, if not altogether without its drawbacks. Is 
it not so ? If I am wrong, comfort me by a word. 
I shall not be hard to convince. What man ever is, 
of that which he wishes to be true 7 

Kathleen hesitated a moment, and then answered 
slowly, and in a tone of deep regret, ' I cannot say it, 
for it would not be true. I thoroughly understand, 
and sympathise with absenteeism — not in its guilt. 
Do not mistake me,' she went on eagerly, for the 
look of pain that crossed her lover's countenance was 
unmistakable, and Lina had as kind a heart as ever 
beat in human breast. ' No one can think it more 
wrong, more cowardly, than I do, to shrink from 
annoyances, and to choose — utterly regardless of re- 
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sponsibilities — a place of residence far removed from 
the one in which the owner of a large landed pro- 
perty ought to spend his days. I do agree with you 
in that. You know that it is so, dear Dhunagh T — 
and passing one hand through his arm, she clasped 
it with its fellow, and looked up, rarely beautiful, 
with her soft appealing eyes, into his face. 

' Darling, I do not doubt your principles, in the 
clearness of your sense of right,' he answered ; and 
bending his lofty head, he pressed a kiss upon her 
upturned brow. ' I wish to Heaven ! God knows I 
do, that I could offer you a life, bright as your own 
gay spirit, sunny as your own sweet smiles ; but 
this, as you well know, I cannot do. Even were my 
father a man of different tastes and habits — were it 
in his line, or did he consider it his duty to live at 
Culnagore, and devote his energies to the good of 
his estate, and the consequent welfare of those who 
live upon it — I should still think it right to spend 
the greater part of my allotted life in the country, 
from which we must draw tlffe means of support- 
ing it.' 

* And you are right,' murmured Lina ; * if you 
were among the cowardly ones I spoke of, you would 
be different, and I should not trust you, and look up 
to you as, I do now.' 

* But perhaps you might love me better, if I 
could hold out before you a more cheerful future. I 
believe,' he went on, hurriedly, and without giving 
her time to reply, * that, without knowing it, you 
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have always longed, like a captive bird in its cage, 
for liberty/ 

' Indeed ! no ; how could I long for that, of 
which I was so completely ignorant? I had been 
taken from the nest, as a yonng bird, I believe, al- 
most,' she added, laughing, ^ so that I submitted very 
patiently.* 

* Whereas now, you will beat your bright wings 
against the cage, and pine, perhaps — God ! I could 
ill bear that — ^to flee away and be at rest ! Ah, how 
I wish,' he added, after a pause, ^ that you had never 
gone with my mother to Castle Eoy ! Where ignor- 
ance is content, how much better is it not to learn 
wisdom 1 I believe that there are thousands who sink 
daily to their graves, conscious of secret longings, 
fated — probably for their good — never to be realised. 
But,* hearing the door softly open behind them, / we 
will ask Mrs. Buddington whether she recommends 
this early eating of the fruit of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, and if — ' 

* 0, Mimmie is sure to agree with you,' laughed 
Kathleen; and, leaving her station at the window, 

, she knelt down upon the rug, to ' toast' herself into 
warmth, for the strong wind forced an entrance even 
there, and to be caressed and petted by the soft 
hand, that was never wearied of stroking the girl's 
shining hair, and resting lovingly on her delicate 
shoulder. 

For a few moments Lord £>hunagh stood on the 
rug, watching them ; and then saying that, storm or 
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no storm, he must have a walk, he went out abruptly, 
to breast the fary of the tempest. 



CHAPTER V. 

* The " good old times" — aU tunes when old are good — 
Are gone ; the present might be, if they would. . . . 
I know not if the angels weep ; hnt men 
Have wept enongh — ^for what ? to weep again !' 

The engagement between Lord Dhanagh and 
Kathleen Delaval had never been openly either dis- 
approved of, or resisted, by those whose opinion 
might have been supposed to have weight with the 
young persons most deeply concerned in the matter. 
As regarded the Earl of Ballinacarrig, he had long 
ago forfeited all right, either to advise or to com- 
mand the son, who stood so much higher in the 
world's good opinion than he had ever done himself. 
The owner of a greatly embarrassed Irish property, 
of about two hundred square miles in extent, his 
lordship was one of those numerous landlords, at 
whose door, by reason of their utter selfishness and 
want of principle, so many of the real wrongs — and, 
alas ! so much of the crime and bloodshed — ^which 
disgrace the country of their birth, may, in all me- 
lancholy truth, be laid. To do Lord Ballinacarrig 
justice, he did not rank amongst those of his class 
who, whilst almost as inveterate absentees as he, go 
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through the form of taking an interest in the pea- 
santry, tenant-farmers, and others on their estates, 
and thus endeavour to serve two masters — their own 
imperious tastes and passions, and the 'world,' — 
which, after all, entertains a certain reverence and 
respect for high principles followed by good results. 

Lord Bal had been, from his youth upwards, a 
lover of other pleasures than those few and unin- 
viting ones, which are to be found (a state of things 
in chief part owing to the abandonment of that land 
by the royal, the noble, and the' rich) on the soil of 
unpopular Ireland. The man's father, before him, 
had lived almost entirely in England, where, for a 
season, he had held high place and office ; and, 
therefore, it was hardly surprising that one born and 
bred, as had been the case with the present peer, at 
a distance from the Emerald Isle, should have early 
imbibed the tastes and the habits of that disloyal-to- 
his-duties character, id est an absentee landlord. 

That Lord Dhunagh had not become imbued 
with the same tastes — tastes which are so terribly 
inimical to the well-being of an unhappy country — 
was perhaps, in part, owing to the. circumstance 
that his mother was an Englishwoman. Not a wise 
one probably, or one very deeply impressed with 
that strong sense of duty — that conviction that devoir 
oblige, which is sufficient to counteract the evil effects 
of love of self, rage for pleasure, and greed of gain. 
But although the Honourable Charlotte Eoyston, the 
fair Saxon bride whom the Earl, then Viscount Dhu- 
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naghy had wooed and won, might, and indeed did 
not, in her own person, possess those excellent qua- 
lities which were fitted to neutralise the ill-eflfects of 
hereditary predisposition ; yet, coming as she did of 
a stock, in which respect for past institutions, for 
family obligations, and for the claims of those on 
whose prosperity and well-doing both should and 
does depend that of the * owners of the hired-out 
soil,' was great and inextinguishable, it is only fair 
to suppose that something of this respectable Saxon 
sense of duty might have been transmitted, together 
with the broad shoulders, muscular limbs, and au- 
burn hair, which are characteristic of his mother's 
country, to the Anglo-Celt, who, from early boyhood, 
had shown himself so keenly desirous to simply. 
quand meme, do his duty. 

He had tried mild remonstrance with his good- 
natured, careless father, in vain. 

* My dear boy, do what you like, but don't bother 
me,' had been invariably the burden of Lord Ballina- 
carrig's answer; so that, after a while, confessing 
himseK utterly foiled, the young man retired, hope- 
less and desponding, from the contest. 

In his uncle Edgar, Dhunagh had found some- 
thing of a congenial spirit ; and although no argu- 
ments that the ingenuity of man could frame, would 
have been of sufficient power to induce him to visit 
the country — the very name of which he hated — ^yet 
the Rector, strongly gifted with family principles 
and prejudices, was quite willing to admit, that the 
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man, who, had he not heen more than half an Irish- 
man, would have heen a * young fellow' quite after 
his own heart, ought, as a matter of duty — ^in which 
pleasure could, of course, have nothing to do — ^to 
spend the greater part of his time at lonely, desolate 
Gulnagore. 

*You see,' would the Rector — who was a 
good deal addicted to giving his nephews advice — 
remark, to the young nohleman in question, * the 
country — your part, I mean — seems, by your own 
account, to be in a most deplorable condition — ' 

' Deplorable, indeed ! A large county cursed with 
five landowners, whose united incomes amount jbo 
nearly 100,0002. per annum, and who rarely set their 
feet in Ireland.' 

'Shameful! and then they wonder that such 
evils — such derelictions from one of the plainest and 
most easily-recognised duties — should at last meet 
with the punishment they deserve. I don't uphold 
the people, mind, either, for breaking out, or for any 
of the other evil acts of which they are guilty; but 
because they are atrocious, it does not follow that we 
should shut our eyes to the misconduct of the higher 
orders, and I quite agree with you, in your determi- 
nation to live amongst your own people, as — as we 
do at home in England amongst ours.' 

Lord Dhunagh smiled, a little sadly, at this 
climax. It was not, he thought, quite the same 
thing as living in Ireland, to pass a good many 
months of the year, surrounded by a well-to-do, con- 
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tented tenantry, and in a climate like that of beauti- 
ful, seaside Eoymouth, where the stately ships went 
by, and gay yachts, during the summer season, 
sailed in and out the harbour, their white sails glit- 
tering in the sunshine, and their crews, to say no- 
thing of their owners, bringing money to the trades- 
people, and life and bustle to the town. Widely 
different, indeed, from this description, might be 
that of the poor little seaport town, one half of 
which was on Lord Ballinacarrig*s property, and the 
other on that of his brother absentee, the so-called 
' wicked' Earl of Rossferry. A miser&ble and rapidly- 
decaying place was Desmondstown, in spite of a har- 
bour rich in natural advantages, and beautifal, as 
mountains, sea, and islands innumerable could make 
it. Now and then, at rare intervals, a brig, laden 
with coal, might be seen lying alongside the quay ; 
and once in the year, a steam-vessel, on some coast- 
guard mission, would bring out the half-clad, half- 
famished-looking inhabitants of the tumbling-down, 
fast-decaying hovels, to gaze curiously at the un- 
wonted sight : those poor people, living from month 
to month, and year to year, their lives, without the 
blessed aid of Hope (man's best companion, by the 
way) — ^without the looking forward to any end, when 
the strength should become labour and sorrow, save 
the bated poorhouse, where the aged husband, sepa- 
rated from the woman who has grown old and gray 
beside him, languishes out his weary closing days, 
sans pipe, sans gossip, sans everything (dirt and 
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smoke included), which the Irish peasant so dearly 
prizes ! 

There could hardly he a more wretched specimen 
of the Celtic half town, half village, than Desmonds- 
town. Of the many small shops, of which its two 
main streets were composed, more than one half had 
their shutters closed, whilst the other moiety ap- 
peared to hang on, as the saying is, by their eyelids 
to the bare existence — ^as ostensible shops — which 
alone they could hope to maintain. For where — too 
obvious question — were the customers ? Where the 
comfortable middle -class, whose needs should be 
supplied, and whose money should have crossed the 
counters and filled the tills of the 

* Batcher,, the baker, the candlestick maker, 
Who were all desthroyed by the rotten potato* ? 

That * rotten potato' of ould Ireland — what changes 
it worked ! what numbers it destroyed ! what lands 
occasioned to alter hands ! what religious specu- 
lations it brought into play ! and what changes for 
good it ought to have produced! But through it 
all, and in the midst of the mild social revolution 
that was, through that same esculent, going forward, 
one fact remained patent and indisputable — the fact, 
that is, that when the landlords spend elsewhere 
than at home the rents, that are too often very hardly 
wrung from the peasant tillers of the soil, but little 
remains, when the great man has had his due, for 
those same tenants of his to spend in the town shops, 
or to help pay the village doctor, whose wife and 
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daughters have consequently, in their turn, but a 
minimuili chance of renewing, for the benefit of local 
trade, their used-up wardrobes. But — worst evil of 
all, in some respects — the dues of the priest fall 
short ; and he, whose bread depends upon home pro- 
sperity, and on the consequent abstaining from emi- 
gration, seeing the numbers of his flock rapidly 
diminishing, has become (I speak of the class, and 
not of an individual) desperate in his efforts to pre** 
vent emigration, and reckless in his attempts to ex- 
cite the people to evil-doing. 

It was with all these things flashing through his 
mind that Lord Dhunagh, with the memory of cheer- 
ful, flourishing Boymouth strong upon him, said to 
his sleek bachelor uncle, 

^ It is the terrible quantity that there is to undo 
over there, that is so dispiriting. The people have 
been taught (and it is so terribly true), that the land- 
lords are virtually their enemies. I know, and under 
other circumstances the poor would feel it too, that 
their fully as bad foes are the priests ; but as long 
as the latter (tyrannise over and grind their hard- 
earned shillings from them as they will) are able to 
persuade the poor ignorant fellows, that they (their 
*' clergy") have the power to withhold the blessings 
of heaven and to inflict the everlasting pains of hell, 
so long will wretched Paddy be in a great measure 
what he is.' 

* That permitting of the priests to interfere at 
elections is too bad/ 

VOL. m. E 
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* Not mnch WDrse, or, I should rather say, not in 
some respects so bad, as was till lately the coercion 
of the landlords. I know' one — an absentee, of very 
large fortune, and, withal, of especially kindly nature 
— ^who used openly to say, that he refused leases to 
his tenants for the sole reason that he could by that 
means command their votes. And then, even sup- 
posing that the poor wretches do enjoy the much- 
longed-for, but often very doubtful, blessing of hold- 
ing their over-rented and generally worn-out " lock 
o' land" for a term, why, there are a thousand ways 
in which a landlord — ^through the agent, who does 
not always temper the wind to the shorn lamb — can 
be down upon those who dare to resist the will of 
those whom the press (with, in many cases, blind 
injustice) hold up to reprobation as tyrants and op- 
pressors.' 

' I can believe that. It is so, P^rcy says, in the 
army, and always has been. No man in a regiment 
has ever yet found it safe, to make an enemy of his 
commanding officer/ 

' That is true ; but equally true is it, that in Ire- 
land the natural love of, and reverence for, their here- 
ditary landlord— for the great lord who lives in the 
castle, and whose demesne, often a poor enough 
affair in English eyes, is in theirs all that is grand 
and magnificent — ^are far too strong for anything, 
short of the causes of which we have been speaking, 
to lessen, or to shake. It is, in a great measure, 
the landlord^' consciousness of this, and their con- 
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sequent presuming thereupon, which has greatly con- 
tributed to alienate the respect and affection of those, 
whom it pleases the owners of the soil to look upon 
and treat as their feudal dependents.' 

' What you have just Said, reminds me of some 
stories that Lady Witherington tells about the Duke 
of Marlow, who, though, whilst in England and with 
English people, he is a clear-headed, sensible man, 
marching with the times, and understanding that 
progress is not, and cannot be checked, nevertheless 
" carries on,*' when in Ireland, after a fashion which 
would seem to imply an utter forgetfulness that the 
days of feudal power are at an end. Power— that 
gift so •dear to the autocratic nature— -is one which 
he evidently considers to be ex officio his ; and woe 
be to the tradesman or tenant who fails in his first 
duty, of recognising the especial dimts de seigneur on 
which the potentate insists !' 

Lord Dhunagh tmailed. 'I am afraid,' he said, 
' that this kind of foUy has a good deal to do with 
the mischief, that has so long been going on in this 
country. The potentates, as you call them, will per- 
sist in thinking, that the human beings to whom 
they let their worn-out land (unfair advantage being 
too frequently taken of the morbid desire for land, 
and the consequently great competition for holdings), 
ought to be their very obliged, and grateful, humble 
servants for the boon. The Duke of Marlow, though 
a clever man, and possessed of a thousand good 
qualities, is decidedly one of those landlords who. 
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being partial to the abuses of the good old feudal 
times (times in which the tenantry were treated^ as 
well as considered, as serfs and ^' churls"), look with 
exceeding jealousy and suspicion on any attempt, on 
the part of the cottar farmers, to emancipate them- 
selyes from thraldom.' 

'Well,' said the Rector cheerily — for he, thank 
God ! was not going to spend his winter amongst 
the semi-barbarous people, whom his soul detested — 
' we shall see what you can make of these hopelessly 
impassible individuals. A capital country, I dare- 
say ; like a certain club, if it were not for the mem- 
bers thereof, it would be excellent.' And the portly 
Sector, flattering himself that he had made rather 
a happy quotation, went lightly up the steps of the 
club-house, blessing his stars, perhaps, that neither 
birth, nor duty, nor any other moral obligation, ren- 
dered it incumbent upon him to select any place for 
his residence, save and except that which pleased him 
best. 



CHAPTER VI. 

' Non d yer, che sia la morte 
n peggior di ti^ti i mail; 
E on BoUievo poi mortali 
Che son stanchi de soffiir.* 

On the southern side of the Isle of Wight^ in a 
cottage, comfortable and luxurious as are ever the 
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cottages of the rich, a sinner, not much past middle 
age, and full, therefore, neither of years nor honour, 
lay a-dying. It had only during the last few weeks 
gradually commenced to dawn upon Lord Rossferry, 
that he, like the rest of the world, was mortal. The 
truth had heen one which his doctors had feared to 
tell him, and his few friends — no man that lived had 
fewer — were either not sufficiently attached to the 
dying Earl, or cared too much for their own comfort, 
to volunteer a statement of the truth. 

Till within the last twelve months of his exist- 
ence. Lord Rossferry's health had been perfect. One 
of those men of iron frame, who are apt, in spite of 
notable exceptions, to feel but little, if at all, for the 
pains and sorrows of their neighbours, he found him- 
self, at the age of fifty-four — ^with the only sharer 
of solitude to whom it is impossible to say, with 
truth, that solitude is sweet — a very miserable and 
hopeless man. 

Shanklin is not, at the best of times, a lively 
place. Those localities, to which suffering human 
beings are dispatched by their medical men, to shufSe 
off this mortal coil, seldom are remarkable for cheer- 
fulness of aspect ; and Lord Rossferry, whose tastes 
had never greatly inclined him to solitude, and whose 
only companion was a woman, bound to him solely 
by those ephemeral ties which the approach of sick- 
ness, poverty, or gloom, are always ready to unloose, 
began to weary sorely of a place which had little — 
save its myrtles and geraniums, its sunny nooks and 
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its corners sheltered from the fierce blasts of angry 
winds — to recommend it to her notice. 

* I cannot endure this place,' wrote the Earl to Ma- 
jor Nugent. ' That fool Ditcherly sent me here, I am 
convinced, to make me believe that I had nothing 
worse the matter with me than a delicate chest. In- 
fernal humbug ! as if a man who measures as much 
as I do round the shoulders could be unsound in the 
lungs ! I have got the truth now out of a little 
country doctor, who has behaved like a brick ; and as 
I shall have a better chance of seeing something more 
of my only living old friend — meaning you — ^if I cross 
the Irish Channel, I have made up my mind to do 
so. The climate of Kingstown, where I intend to 
take up my last quarters, is detestable, and I hate, 
with the exception of Jack Nugent, every thing and 
body belonging to the country. However, there is no 
help for it; so you may expect to hear soon, that either 
I, or what may remain of this estimable ego, has 
arrived at Kingstown, per packet from Holyhead.' 

Major Nugent receiyed this lettef — one which bore 
upon its face the proofs that the writer bad, at last, 
recognised, and half-confessed his, fallibility — 'On the 
day following his interview with the reckless character 
to whom the most important, or, I should rather say, 
the only secret of his life was known. To a man of 
honest, high-minded Jack Nugent's stamp, the thral- 
dom in which he now felt himself condemned to live, 
was almost unbearable. Had no interest, save his 
own — no peace of miiid, save that which had so long 
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been a stranger to his breast — been involved in this 
distracting Inatter, he would, so impatient, manlike, 
was he of suffering, and so galling was his position 
to his pride, have cut the Gordian knot, and thus, by 
exposing, have ended the schemes and villanies of 
his persecutor. 

After the departure of Pat Kelly, the agent did 
not immediately return to the anxious wife, whose 
nerves, during the period of her husband's absence, 
had been worked up to a high state of excitement. 
During the latter portion of the dialogue, which had 
appeared, to the troubled imagination of the waiting, 
tearful woman, to occupy a far longer space of time 
than had been actually the case. Major Nugent and 
his interlocutor had been out of sight of the agent's 
house. As long as her straining eyes could, through 
the night's obscurity, distinguish her husband's tall, 
upright figii^e standing there, face to face with a man 
who, as Mrs. Nugent had ascertained from the ser* 
vant, was one whom he (Mponey) did not know by 
eyesight, the poor soul alone, and in darkness — 
for those were times when aim was taken through 
closed windows at agents, bailiffs, road-contractors, 
and heretics generally, and it was not safB to sit or 
stand exposed in the bright candle-light to those who, 
sneaking with catlike steps, were bent on deeds of 
darkness, — as long, I was about to say, as she could 
see her husband, Mrs. Nugent felt comparatively easy 
in her mind. Some twenty minutes of terrible sus- 
pense had she to endure, during the period when that 
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reassuring vision was hidden from her view ; but the 
positive rapture she experienced when Jack, at last, 
emerged, with his quick energetic step, from the dark- 
ness, and, entering the house, shut the dopr behind 
him, ahnost made amends for the suffering she had 
before endured. 

Fortunately, for the preservation of the agent's 
secret, his wife could not be classed amongst the 
women whom it is difficult to deceive. Essentially 
humble-minded, and fully conscious of the fact, that 
she was more loving than beloved, Susan Nugent had 
lived, during the sixteen years which had elapsed 
since her marriage, with the vague and utterly un- 
reasoned-upon consciousness, that she did not enjoy 
the entire confidence of the husband, who was to her 
an object of true, wife-like worship. Entire trust in 
his moral worth, and an unbounded respect for the 
high sense of honour by whidh Major Nugent was dis- 
tinguished above his fellows, had effectually guarded 
Mrs. Nugent against the only surmises which would 
have been perilous to her peace — ^the surmise, that is, 
that her husband's habitual reticence might be con- 
nected in some sort, and either directly or indirectly, 
with a woman. 

That the first duty of her sex was to suffer and 
be still, had ever been a portion of this good wife's 
creed. Hitherto, she had found no difficulty in act- 
ing up to the faith which she professed. It remained, 
perhaps, to be seen, whether, should the dread ques- 
tion of dove la donna become connected in her 
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mind with the mystery of her husband's Kfe, the 
Christian principles, and the patient habits, of her 
existence would, in the woman's hard trial, stand her 
in good and abiding stead. 

When Jack Nugent, slowly and wearily (for the 
weight upon his spirit told upon his usually elastic 
step, and caused his very limbs to flag), entered the 
little drawing-room, his wife watched him furtively, 
as, seating himself by the fire, he leant his elbow on 
a table near, and covered his eyes and foreheads with 
his hand. She made, according to her habit in simi- 
lar cases, no remark upon the interview which had 
just taken place ; nor did she address any question 
to her husband, regarding the stranger who had called 
at that unofficial hour, and had not been admitted 
into the agent's business-room. But, although thus 
taciturn on the subject uppermost in her mind, Mrs, 
Nugent was keenly desirous of judging, by the tone 
of a voice, the inflections of which she knew so well, 
to what degree her husband's spirits had been affected 
by the interview which had just taken place. The 
silence that reigned in the room preyed upon her 
shaken nerves ; and it was a relief when Mooney 
made his appearance, with the little ' tea equipage,' 
and, while in the act of setting the small tray on the 
table before her, said, with that license of speech 
peculiar to the Irish ' inside man,' and which never 
degenerates into undue familiarity : 

* Will I be afther going for the young ladies soon, 
ma'am ? It's like to rain, I'm thinking ; and, shure, 
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yer honour, it wonld be a poor thing/ addressing the 
Major, ' to have Biddy pnt nndher the kair for the 
step that it is,' 

*We had better go now; don't you think so, 
dear?* replied Mrs. Nugent, who seldom permitted 
herself, the master of the house being present, to 
gire even the most insignificant of orders in her own 
bouse. ^And perhaps the children had better haye 
the car. It is only a " step," as Mooney says ; but 
still—' 

* 0, certainly — ^the car, by all means,' said Majoit 
Nugent ; ^ and take plenty of wraps for the children. 
Poor little girls !' he added, as if involuntarily, and 
was preparing himself for another fit of silent ab- 
straction, when his wife, after the door was closed, 
came towards him, and laid her hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

*What are you pitying the girls so much for 
to-night, of all nights in the year, dear Jack?' she 
asked. ' Such happy, lightrheorted children as they 
are I Time enough for pity when — ' And she checked 
herself suddenly; for the futute, to which she was 
involuntarily looking forward, was too dark, too un- 
speakably dreary, to be^ even from a distance, glanced 
at without horror. 

Her husband, as though he had divined her 
thoughts, took the broken -off sentence up, and 
finished it for her. 

* Time enough for pity when they are orphaned, 
Susan — is that what yoiv were about to say ? It was 
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hardly worth while, I think/ smiling sadly, * to begin 
your scolding, if you had so weak a heart to go on 
with it. My poor wife, I often wish that life, and 
the things of life — blessings, you consider them — 
were less sweet and dear to you. But you have such 
an unfortunately tender heart ! Now, as regards my 
own feelings, so convinced am I that life is a wretched 
possession, and that to die young is to receive the 
greatest and most valuable proof of God*s good-will, 
that were our children, " all our pretty ones," to be 
taken from us in one fell swoop, as old Kitty Coyne's 
wfere, by the fever, a month ago, I should feel inclined 
to go down upon my knees, and thank Heaven for the 
boon that had been granted to us.* 

' Us ! 0, Jack ! when you must know that it 
would break my heart !' 

* Ah, my dear, so you think now ; but hearts are, 
believe me, made of more stubborn stuff than you 
imagine them to be ; and even if they should be what 
it is the fashion to call broken, why, they get patched 
up somehow, and (though not, perhaps, either very 
usefully or very agreeably to their possessors) brokenly 
live on.' 

Susan Nugent's soft blue eyes had been gradu- 
ally, as her husband spoke, filling with unbidden 
tears. With the sound of those unwelcome evidences 
of womanly distress in her voice, she felt that no 
words that she could say would, by any possibility, 
be soothing to the harassed man, whose depressed 
state of mind was evidenced (it was a certain sign of 
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trouble with Jack) by the contradictory tone of his 
conversation, and, more especially, by that worse than 
indifference to the continuation of his children's lives, 
which always struck poor Susan as a very alarming 
symptom, not only of an over-excited, but, possibly, 
of a diseased imagination. 

After waiting for a few moments to recover her- 
self, she said, in a low tone, as she placed his cup 
of tea before her companion : 

*If you think that I could go on living, if — if 
anything were to happen to you, you are mistaken.* 

' My dear, wise little woman, you are safe to sAy 
that ; for I could not-^at least, so I suppose — come 
back to chaff you for being a false prophet ; and — ' 

* 0, don't, please, talk so horridly ! How I wish 
Alice and Susy were here ! You never speak in 
this way before them; and it isn't kind, Jack — it 
isn't, indeed !' 

And the nervous, overwrought woman, no longer 
able to control her emotion, let fall upon her lap 
more than one quiet and neglected tear — neglected, 
inasmuch as the mere act of taking out her pocket- 
handkerchief would, perhaps, betray to Jack the fact 
that she was crying; and Susan Nugent was far too 
unselfish a wife, to dream of relieving her own over- 
burdened spirits at the certain cost of still more 
heavily oppressing those of her husband. As she 
had expected would be the case, she stood, by dint 
of taking only common care, in little danger of hav- 
ing her weakness detected ; but if she imagined that 
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the cause of poor Jack's lack of penetration lay in 
want of interest in, and sympathy with, her sorrows, 
she laboured under a grievous mistake. At that 
moment, the sorest spot in Major Nugent's breast was 
that in which his deep and lasting affection for her 
made itself felt by perfect throes of anguish, when he 
thought upon the future, as it lay (mapped out to him 
alone) before that loving and most patient woman. 
In imagination he saw her blighted, broken-hearted, 
and alone. Alone ; for, if the ' worst should come to 
the worst,' he, the husband of sixteen years, would 
be the companion of her life no longer ; whilst the 
children— those unhappy innocents, too young, as 
yet, and pure, to comprehend the curse which must 
henceforth hang over their doomed and blighted lives 
— would live to loathe and shun the memory of their 
father — ^the father who — But at this dismal ppint 
in his self-tormenting ruminations, the rattle of the 
returning car along the silent street was heard ; and 
Mrs. Nugent, springing with the briskness of early 
girlhood to the window, exclaimed joyfully : 

'Here they are! — My darlings! — 0, Jack, and 
you caidd say that you would not grieve for them, if 
they were to die !' 

The next moment, the door of the sitting-room 
opened, and two girls, rosy with youth and health, 
and with the fresh dallyings on their cheeks of the 
bright February wind, entered, with a joyous rush, 
into their parents' presence ; and, alternately press* 
ing their firm red lips to the cheeks of each> made 
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the ' shady place,' almost in the twinkling of an eye, 
sunshiny with their bright smiles and gladsome 
voices. More than once that evenings before the 
hoar of ten sent Alice and Susy to their beds, their 
mother threw a searching glance at her husband — 
silently thereby repeating the touching question : 
' Surely you would grieve, if only one of these little 
ones should perish ?' > And then, before the true 
heart of this gentle Christian sought its own rest in 
sleep, on her knees beside the young girls' beds, the 
mother prayed silent, passionate prayers, that they 
might be safe in the hour of peril, and be ever kept 
in the holy ways of Gk>d's faith and fear ; and for 
him— for the troubled heart of the husband of her 
youth — she OAtreated fervently, that he might find 
and keep the blessing of peace ; for with the piercing 
eye of Love she had discovered the truth, that a 
demon of unrest — could it be also of /ear? — was 
ever gnawing at her husband's heart; and Susan 
Nugent, powerless in her ignorance, and left, in this 
piteous crisis of her life, to stand alone by the crum- 
bling ruijis of her departing happiness, had no re- 
source save prayer— no comfort, save in that humble, 
trusting submission to the will of ' Him who ruleth 
the spirits,' which only the true a«id unquestioning 
believer, in the dark hour of trial, finds. 

As I, before this long digression, said, it was on 
the day following this memorable evening, that Major 
Nugent received Lord Kossferry's letter, announcing 
the speedy arrival (health permitting) of the invalid 
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nobleman at Kingstown. This unexpected informa- 
tion was far from tending to restore tranquillity to 
the worried and anxious mind of the agent. With 
the writer of that letter were closely connected all 
the saddest and most bitterly-to-be-remembered epi- 
sodes of his life ; and, shake the feeling away from 
him with all the force of which he was master, he 
could not escape from a powerful and ever-recurring, 
though nearly baseless conviction, that the return, 
after the lapse of so many years, to his native coun- 
try, ef the * wicked Earl,' would entail the most dire- 
ful consequences, both on himself and on those he 
loved. 

With all the moral courage he could muster, he 
endeavoured to brace himseK to meet the issue. For 
years, as he kept repeating to himself, he had known 
that the crisis miist come ; and now it was only left 
to him to bear, as best he could, the force of the 
concussion. 

Perhaps, in thus looking forward to possible ca- 
lamity, the once proud and self- sustained soldier 
departed from that character for stability and strength 
of nerve which he h6-d previously earned fbr himself. 
But what will you ? Et minirrue vires frangere 
quassa valent; and the spirits, and even health, of 
the man who,had nobly earned the right to wear five 
war-medals on his breast, were becoming worn-out 
and wasted, by the continual dropping of Mara's wa- 
ters on his devoted head. Truly, he needed all the 
prayers that his wife, daily and nightly, offered up 
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for one who, through many a weary year, had whis- 
pered to his soul, * Peace, peace,* when there was no 
peace. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

* Le pays dn manage a cela de particnlier, que les Strangers 
ont envie de Thabiter, et les habitans natnrels yondroient en Sire 
exiles/ Montaigne. 

It was Carnival time in the gay Belgian capital, 
and all the world, gentle and simple, in carriages and 
on foot (not on horseback, for the ground was white 
with snow, and sleigh-bells tinkled on the clear, 
frosty air), were out for a holiday. 

Walking, with the bold and spirited air that was 
peculiar to her, along the crowded boulevard, might 
be seen our old acquaintance. Miss Cynthia Bigden. 
She was in nothing changed (with the exception that 
winter splendour of costume had superseded that of 
summer watering-place ornamentation) from the splen- 
did personage, who — ever well to the front, and su- 
premely undaunted, even under circumstances which 
must have quelled the spirits of ninety-nine women 
out of a thousand — ^made herself and her ' love-afifair,* 
some four months before, the talk and ridicule of her 
acquaintances at the sunny seaside town of Boymouth. 

The marriage engagement with a middle-aged, 
but still handsome man, of very doubtful character, 
which Miss Bigden had, with a lack of discretion 
scarcely excusable in one of her age and experience, 
during her residence at Boymouth^ formed, had been 
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broken off with a cruel and mortifying abruptness. 
The lady, who had, perhaps, set her mature affec- 
tions upon one whose personal appearance was very 
decidedly at variance with the generally-received no- 
tions of a * low scamp,' had bravely resisted more than 
one attempt made by her suitor's * enemies' to prove 
that he was a captive unworthy of her bow and spear; 
but when, one inauspicious day, a nobleman of — in 
Miss Rigden's opinion — high estate, came forward 
boldly, and on the Parade of Roymouth, within 
hearing of many in the assembled crowd, proclaimed 
Captain Ommaney Fox, before that gallant gentle- 
man's own face, to be already a married man, the 
insulted virgin spirit rose high in the injured wo- 
man's breast, and Miss Rigden, whose vocabulary 
did not happen to be deficient in expletives, found 
no words too strong for the man whose ' vile' conduct 
had thus held her up to ridicule, and, so to speak, 
dragged her honour in the dust. 

But, though severely bruised and wounded in this 
keen encounter. Miss Rigden was not the woman 
either to retire into a comer, and savagely brood over 
her lost love, or to become a sadder and a better spe- 
cimen of her sex, by reason of the calamity by which 
she had been overtaken. She had all her life been 
partial to a * residence on the Continent ;' and now, 
having picked up experiences, and given ' little par- 
ties' in more than one European capital, she deter- 
mined on fixing herself altogether in lively, half- 
French Brussels, as a field for the exhibition of her 

VOL. in. p 
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Taried talents. In some respects, the prospect pro- 
mised well. The Belgian capital is one in which a 
limited fortnne can be made, with economy, to go a 
good way ; and there are always to be found in Brus- 
sels — as, indeed, is the case with most cities — a cer- 
tain number of persons of both sexes, who, being 
fond of society, and too poor to command the best, 
are contented to drink sugared water and eat stale 
'rout-cakes,' at the entertainments of such party- 
giyers as our delaissee, but still energetic friend. 

Miss Bigden had not been more than two months 
established in the apartment, which, with the aid of 
tinsel-paper, second-hand nicknacks, and otber cheap 
but gaudy inventions, she had rendered as brilliant 
as possible, when, a good deal to her surprise, and, I 
am afraid, not altogether to her annoyance, there 
turned up, one fine day, in the Park, no less a per- 
sonage than Captain Ommaney Fox. Had he been 
alone, Miss Bigden's sensations would, probably, at 
the sight of her old lover, have been widely different ; 
but, seeing that, on the contrary, he was arm-in-arm 
with a real eoimt — a count who was the intimate 
friend of a certain Spanish marchioness, whose poli- 
tical principles did not permit her to go to court, but 
whose talents and exalted position rendered her a 
person of whose notice the English spinster was proud 
— ^the heart of the latter warmed towards her ei- 
devant admirer. 

On that memoi^ble occasion when, with her 
friend Mrs.^ de Beauvoir Higgins walking by her 
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side^ Miss Rigden found herself face to face with her 
quondam affianced one, she could not possibly help, 
as she afterwards remarked to her companion, re- 
turning the graceful bow he made to her. 

* The fact of his being with Count Eittersdorf, 
clfearly proves that those first stories were utterly 
false/ the forgiving woman said ; ^ and I should 
not much wonder/ she added musingly, ' if it does 
not turn out that there is another side to the ill- 
natured scandal, that Lord Bossferry was at such 
pains to set about. We shall see. Captain Fox is 
far too gentlemanly and handsome a man not to have 
enemies ; and I shall certainly, if he seeks it — ^whieh, 
of course, he will — give him an opportunity of justi- 
fying himself.' 

Miss Bigden was not wrong in her conjecture that 
her Captain, who had once found himself so bliss- 
fully near to the possession, as a life-income, of six 
hundred pounds per annum, would not, without mak- 
ing one more desperate effort to regain the ground 
that he had lost, retire gracefully from the contest. 
With the assistance of his friend Eittersdorf, he con- 
trived, in a manner which did infinite credit to the 
ingenuity of both gentlemen, to insert the thin end 
of the wedge; and that operation once successfully 
performed, the work went on swimmingly. The wo- 
man who deliberates is, if not lost, at any rate in a fair 
way of being gained ; and when once the man who 
spoke so fairly, and who was, at least in Miss Big- 
den's sight, a perfect model of manly perfection, had 
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induced the foolish woman to believe that the lady, 
whom years before he had been ' taken in' to marry, 
had, to the best of his belief, when he ventured to 
become a candidate for Miss Bigden's favours, been 
many years safely buried out of sight, the first 'costly* 
step was taken towards softening the well-to-do 
spinster's heart. His next proceeding was cautiously 
to express his more than suspicion, that Lord Boss- 
ferry had taken an Irishman's privUege, and-ahem! 
— exaggerated the facts that he had asserted to be 
true. 

' I shall make a point,' the Captain said, ' of 
ascertaining the truth ; and if I find that it is as I 
suspect, I — ' 

' You will show him up, of course,' broke in the 
lady, with an air of superb disdain, as she rubbed 
some burnt sienna on her palette. ' I have no idea of 
people thinking that, because they are of good family 
and position, they can with impunity, by a bare 
assertion, or a stroke of the pen, take people's cha- 
racter away.' 

' Certainly not ; exactly so. And I think you will 
find, that by going over to Ireland, I shall make some 
discoveries, which will be likely to bring certain per- 
sons to their marrow-bones.' 

' I am sure I hope you will. Shall you be long 
absent? and shall you see Miss — your daughter? 
Ha, ha! Excuse my laughing; but really it does 
seem so odd. You can care so very little for each 
other, you know.' 
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* Little enough, as you say. The marriage was 
one which — but, if you will allow me, I will put off 
entering into any details, till I can come to you with 
satisfactory information. In the mean time' — lean- 
ing tenderly over the back of her chair, an attitude 
which afforded him a good opportunity of initiating 
himself into sundry toilette mysteries connected with 
the flowing locks of his autocratic mistress — * in the 
mean time, you will permit me — ^may I not ask this 
favour ? — to hope ? The time will seem very long till 
we meet again ; and it is not pleasant to think of you 
as surrounded by — admirers, who would so gladly 
seize the place I covet.' 

^Qui va a la chasse, perd sa place,' she said 
playfuUy ; and, turning round on her chair— for shy- 
ness belonged neither to her age nor character — she 
looked him searchingly in the face, * I suppose you 
must go,' was her supplementary remark, as her 
lover, not feeling precisely in the mood to be adven- 
turous, receded a few steps from his position. ' But 
you can write, you know. I shall be glad to hear 
what you are about.' And then, the Captain having 
gladly promised to attend to her wishes, au revoirs 
and adieux were said, and the fair Corinne was left 
to pursue her favourite avocations alone. 

* By George ! I'm glad that I haven't that to go 
through in a hurry again !' was the exclamation of 
Captain Fox, when, five minutes later, he entered 
the bachelor apartment — anything but a sumptuous 
one — in which his friend the Count was j)reparing. 
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over a miBersble fire, a 'wash' for his eomplexum. ' To 
make love to such a mountain of old-maid flesh and 
mnBcle as that, is more than Fm eqnal to ; and npon 
my sonl, I begin to think that she will be dear at 
any price. It's so awfhl to think of her being fond 
of one !' 

' Ha/ ha ! vons etes par trop Fox !' langfaed Gonnt 
Bittersdorfy who, in his well-worn, nnclean dressing- 
gown, his absence of any show, at throat or wrists, of 
linen, and the general air of delabrement which snr- 
rounded his person, looked precisely what he was — 
namely, a clever, elderly chevalier d'industrie, who, 
though terribly battered and knocked about by the 
xmkind cuffs of adversity, did not intend, for many a 
long day yet, to strike work, and whose purpose it de- 
cidedly was to come in for a good slice of cette bonne 
et charmante Mees Bigden's fortune. ' You think to 
obtain 15,000 francs a year for doing nothing ! Mon 
Dieu ! certainly it is hard work whispering your 
fadaises in such a big, brown ear as that ; rnais que 
voulez-vous ? II n'y a pas de vieilles, for men who 
haven't a centime in their pockets ; so, en avant, mon 
cher — off with you to that aged Ireland ; and when 
you come back to us again, esperons thut you will 
bring your marriage license in your pocket.' 

^ I am delighted to be off before the bal masque. 
My beloved is to be there masked, with the Mar- 
quisa; and to hang about with two such women, 
would be a good deal too much for any man^' 

* And she really believes that Adeline Bridon is 
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a great lady — a political intrigante of the higheEPt 
class, the trusted friend of prime ministers and 
crowned heads ! Alas, poor Gorinne ! as yoar Shake- 
B^are said ofYoriek; whom will she trust to next?* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

' The clodded earth goes np in sweet-breath'd flowers, 

In mnsio dies poor human speech, 
And into beanty blow those hearts of onxs, 
When love is bom in each.* 

Afteb a winter of storm and rain — such con- 
tinuous storm and rain as those only who have spent 
the dark months of the year in the far West of 
Ireland, can easily realise — ^the early spring weather 
is sometimes, for a short period, delightfully mild and 
genial. Easterly wind, that proverbial bane to the 
well-being both of man and beast, assumes, in the 
locality of which I speak, totally different quaHtles 
from those which are elsewhere habitual to it. A 
gracious wind is it, and a genial ; mild as well as 
bracing, and spreading no secret blight either over 
vegetable or animal life. 

'I often think,' Kathleen Delaval, on:e bright 
sunny morning, at the close of February, said to the 
friend whom she had tempted out to sit a while under 
the shelter of the verandah, — ' I often think that Eng- 
lish doctors might with advantage send invalids 
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here, as well as to Cherrington, and Ventnor, and 
those kind of places. What a change it would be, 
to have a flourishing watering-place on Derryvonalba 
sands ! Fancy hotels, and bathing-machines, and 
assembly-rooms, with band playing, and flirtations, 
and—' 

* All the delights of your favourite Roymouth ! 
I grant you that the contrast would be great; but 
who can say whether, on the whole, it would be ad- 
vantageous T 

*It would bring more money into the country, 
and Lord Dhunagh always says that is the chief 
thing wanted; and besides, seeing what civilised 
people are like, must surely do some good to these 
ignorant people.' 

' I am not so sure of that,' said Mrs. Buddington. 
' The Irish are a very imitative race, and — ' 

* They have faults enough of their own already, 
without having the example of Saxon wickedness be- 
fore their eyes. Was that what you were about to 
say, dear Mimmie ? I hope your remark was not going 
to be to the efiect, that it would be a pity to introduce 
the faults and vices of civilisation amongst a race 
so pure and perfect in their ignorance as are our 
neighbours hereabouts. I am ready to fight that 
battle with you to the death. I do not think that 
the Irish Eoman Catholics are either a truthful, an 
honest, or a grateful people.' 

' They are what their religion, as taught them by 
their priests, has made them. Think how many they 
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have to be afraid of! The landlords, who threaten 
them with earthly punishments, and the priests, who 
brandish before their eyes pains and penalties be- 
longing to both worlds, if they fail in submitting to 
the hard exactions of their clergy, and presume to 
say that even their souls are their own ! Always act- 
ing on the defensive, and perpetually striving to be 
on their guard against cunning and trickery greater 
than their own, can we wonder that a people, born for 
better things, should be what they are ?' 

' Yes and No are words not to be found in their 
vocabulary,' said Lina ; ' so it is not likely that the 
Gospel command, to let our " yea" be yea, and our 
" nay" nay, should be very generally recognised and 
understood by the " awfu' biggits," as Maggie calls 
our continental neighbours.' 

* And more than that cometh of evil,' repeated 
Mrs. Ruddington solemnly. ' No, it is a melancholy 
fact, that truth and the sacredness of a promise are 
anything but held up to respect by the peasantry 
hereabouts. Their teaching ' allows them a wide 
margin. When they are told that expediency may 
excuse the keeping of a promise, and that falsehood 
is, under many circumstances, perfectly excusable, 
can we wonder at the often-heard saying, that "the 
Irish are not to be depended upon," or be indignant 
at the fact that their name for want of truthfulness 
should be a byword amongst the civilised ones of the 
earth ?' 

'Ah, Mimmie,' said Kathleen, smiling, 'who is 
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flereie npoa tbem now? I do not think, thai ev^i 
wieked I could speak moie strongly of these poor 
people's faults than yon haTe jnst done/ 

'And yet/ Mrs. Bnddington said wistfolly, 'I 
wish yon to think so kindly of them. As fiir as we 
poor short-sighted mortals ean perceiyey it wiQ be 
your lot to live in constant communion wilh those of 
whom we have been speaking ; and I wish — O, how 
I wish ] — dear ehildy that your heart, which once was 
not hardened against them, could become softened 
again towards those who live upon your future hus- 
band's property, and are the rightM objects of his 
care/ 

* Dear Mimmie, you wrong me, if you think my 
heart is hard ; it is only that the people do not seem 
grateful, that their cabins are so dirty, and that I 
know, in their inmost thoughts, they hate me as a 
heretic, and would almost rather — so inyeterate are 
their prejudices — be without the little we can do 
to help them, than owe that little to those who do 
not bow the knee to ' the blessed Virgin', and who 
cannot believe with them, that the priest has power 
to remit their sins.* 

' Poor creatures ! 1 fear, dear Lina, that your pic- 
ture is a true one ; but if, from causes such as these, 
you were either to cease your visits and your efforts 
to do them good, or to encourage yourself in your pre- 
judices against them, you would fail in those sacred 
duties to God and to your neighbour, which our faith 
so rigidly inculcates. Try, darling, to remember. 
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both in this, and in every case where duty wars with 
inclination, that we did not come into this world to 
study our own pleasures, or to do our own will, but 
the will of Him who sent us. I can quite understand, 
dear child, that visiting the poor here is very differ- 
ent, and a far less agreeable pastime than that of 
looking in at the tidy cottages on an English estate 
— cottages with sanded floors, wherein clean-faced 
children drop their orderly cutseys, and apparcBtly- 
grateful mothers come smiling out to welcome the 
ladies, and hope that '' the family" is welL Ah^ my 
chili ! that fatal visit to England ! Comparisons are 
AS dangerous as they are odious, and you, I fear, have 
learned to forget, amongst your English friends, that 
there is some good in poor, much-abused Paddy. 
Think of their hospitality, their love of kindred, their 
warmth of heart, their — * 

She was interrupted by the sudden rushing to- 
wards them, through the door-window, of Maggie 
Calder, who, with a face blanched by horror, ex- 
claimed, 

' Ech ! ma'am, but an awfu' thing has happened. 
The Lord hae mercy upon us all ! We'll all be mur- 
dered in our beds ! Here's Donald M'Bean, puir 
body, been shot through his heed, wi' his wife and 
bairn, in the tax-cart, and they've taken him hame 
to dee !' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* Are all these notes in theey wild wind ? these many notes in thee ? 
Far in our own unfathom'd souls their fount mnst snrely be ! 
Yes, bnried, bat unsleeping, there thought watches, memory lies, 
From whose deep urn the tones are pour'd through all earth's 
harmonies.' 

It was quite true — a terrible, and to those who 
knew the man, a most grievous fact — that Donald 
M'Bean, as honest and as true -^hearted a being as 
ever, north of Tweed, was born true - hearted and 
honest, had been sacrificed to the demon of agrarian 
outrages — that silent and insidious spirit, which, un- 
seen and undetected, poisons the life-blood of hard- 
to-regenerate Ireland, and almost hopelessly degrades 
the country which the poet says, was * made so glo- 
rious.' Beyond the fact, that he was a heretic, that 
he held some thousand acres of the land, which the 
Irish around him coveted, and that he defended, with 
the tenacity of his stubborn race, rights for which he 
had paid, and was, therefore, justified in considering 
as his own — to a casual observer, there appeared to 
be no reason, however insignificant, to account for 
the frightful calamity which had visited the widow 
and children of stalwart, simple-hearted Donald 
M'Bean. In the neighbourhood of his 'farm, it was, 
nevertheless, well known, that ever since — now about 
eleven years ago — he had settled on the wild Con- 
naught bog, the land which he had redeemed, at so 
much cost and trouble, had been coveted and han- 
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kered after in a fashion, which had led to many 
serious annoyances being inflicted on the industrious 
and enterprising Scotchman. Ote toi de la que je 
m'y mette, is the mental cry of every Paddy, who sees 
himself destitute of the land which his more fortu- 
nate neighbour holds in his possession ; and in order 
to obtain that which he so ardently covets, no means 
are deemed, either by himself or his advisers, too 
desperate or too cruel to be adopted and persevered 
in. 

And this being so, no person cognisant of the 
condition of the country, or the feelings of the 
people, would have been surpnsed to learn that the 
Scotchman's 'stock' had been destroyed and muti- 
lated, the heather on the mountains, where his black- 
faced sheep were grazing, set on flre, and that end- 
less, as well as cruel, had been the means resorted* 
to by his enemies, of driving from the country he 
had helped to benefit, our peace-loving, kind-hearted 
Donald M'Bean. 

' He was a man who hated law, poor fellow !' said 
Lord Dhunagh, who, as speedily, after the melan- 
choly news reached him, as possible, found his way 
to Glaedhuil — ' hated it as much as the people about 
him love it. But what could he do? His sheep were 
for ever being stolen, and, to escape absolute ruin, he 
had no resource, but to summon the delinquents. 
At last, after repeated failures, he got a verdict in his 
favour, and — ^now we see the result.' 

* Dreadful ! and his poor wife by his side — his 
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little girl almost touching him ! 0^ Lord Dhnnagh, 
such deeds make one hate the thought of having 
Irish blood in one^s veins.' 

* I own to feeling the same myself, when first I 
heard of the crime/ rejoined Dhunagh ; ' but, dear 
Mrs. Kuddington, ought we not to try (I know that 
it is hard) not to confound the innocent with the 
guilty, and condemn a whole nation, because of the 
iniquities of a few ? I think, in spite of this fearful 
crime, that there is '^ good in Ireland'* still, and that 
five righteous men may yet be found, for whose sake 
this miserable country may be spared to see better 
days.* 

'And I cannot think itl' Kathleen exclaimed. 
' If they had killed poor Donald, in heat of passion, 
or when he was alone, it would be different; but 
with that poor woman sitting, unsuspecting evil, by 
his side, and with Maggie, poor child, near enough 
to see her father die, and hear his expiring groans \ 
That is the horror of the deed ! 0, my poor Donald! 
He was so faithful — so trustworthy! And these 
people, who love their own wives and children so 
well — ^they could take him thus suddenly from those 
he loved, without allowing him one moment to make 
his peace with Heaven — a precaution of which they, 
the cowards, in their own individual cases, think so 
much !* 

*And the assassins will never be discovered — 
there is no hope of that,' said Mrs. Buddington, who, 
as she rose to leave the room, added sadly, 'It is 
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terrible to think of their escaping — terrible to feel 
that the murderers may. be round and about ns> 
ready for more crimes — and perhaps working up 
others to perpetrate more atrocities, as deadly and as 
barbarous as the one that we have just heard of.' 

' I do not think there is much fear of that/ said 
Dhunagh; * such murders as these are almost always 
perpetrated by persons at a distance* The Bibbon 
organisation — as an organisation — ^is, I believe, one 
of the most perfect in the world. Its secrets are well 
kept, for thid reason, chiefly, that silence is the con- 
sequence of the most abject fear, and I verily believe 
that there is hardly one instance upon record of the 
betrayal of a comrade in crime. I heard a curious 
story the other day, but — ' struck by the worn, trou- 
bled look in his listener's pallid face, he broke off 
suddenly, substituting words of tender endearment 
for those he had been about to utter. Stooping to 
press a kiss upon her smooth, white brow, he said 
gently : 

* How wearied my poor pet looks ! Come out on 
the lake with me, and let a whirl of mountain wind 
blow some colour into your dear cheeks, and send 
you back ready to comfort poor Mimmie, with the 
news that) in spite of this fresh horror, you are not 
quite weary of this poor land of ours — not quite con- 
vinced that England is in everything, and in all re« 
spects, a better, more beautiful, and more happy coun- 
try than the one of which, I fear, you dread to see 
too much.' 
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* It is more peaceful, at any rate — jou must allow 
thaty^ said Lina, as she rose, with a smile, to put on 
her hat; bat Dhnnagh had, as he stepped ont on the 
lawn, commented silently on the self- evident truth 
suggested by ]ns fiancee. 

* England has a better name for peace,' he was 
beginning ; ^ but as for the reality of it, I fear 
there is but little. As the old song sajrs, ** If there's 
peace to be found in the world, a heart that is 
humble will meet with it hcre,^' and there, and eyeiy- 
where. But* the strivings to be uppermost — ^the dis- 
content with the lot which a man has drawn — the 
self-asserting cry of those restless spirits who ** for 
ever cast up mire and dirt," are increasing every 
day, as the world grows fuller, and, therefore (for 
the breath of man is moraUy, as well as physically, 
poisonous to his feUows), I am sadly afiraid, more 
wicked. Mrs. Ruddington,' he added, as he offered 
his arm to the quiet, motherly woman, whose gentle- 
ness of character, as weU as her nn^amTning clear- 
ness of intellect, had gained both his affection and 
respect, * what do you think ? I know you will not 
disguise finom me the truth — have I any chance of 
making Lina love me, well enough to — to — ^* 

* To cause her to cease from drawing involuntaiy 
contrasts between a home in England, and one in 
this desolate and ciime-siauied countrv? Thai is 
what you mean, is it not ?* And, seeing that be made 
a gesture in the affirmative, she w>ent on, verr gently, 
(ot she saw that he was in a mood to K^fiiiie a ten- 
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der touch upon his mental wounds, ' I do not think 
that you quite, do Lina justice; she is more sen- 
sitive, and far more thoughtful for you, and for your 
honour, than you imagine her to be.' 

' My honour ! why should she be concerned for 
that? Surely, when my best, as well as highest, 
earthly*hopeB are centred in Kathleen — when I am 
satisfied that to be her husband, is a lot which all 
men must envy me — it is not her part to embitter 
existence with such foolish fancies — fancies which 
she would not take, if she were not heart whole. Ah, 
Mrs. Euddington, you will think me a jealous fool, I 
fear, but I often find myself thinking that, if she 
w^re engaged to Arthur Brandon, instead of to me, 
Lina would think less of his honour* than you say 
she now does of mine, and would not find so many 
reasons for postponing the hour when she would 
take upon her " her wifely vows»" ' 

* Perhaps,' said Mrs. Euddington, with the rare 
smile that sometimes lighted up her face — ' perhaps 
she thinks your honour better worth caring for than 
that of other men. I know how Kathleen looks up 
to you.' 

*I would prefer her looking down upon me, if 
there were love in the eyes that I think so beautiful.' 
. ' Now, that I call foolish, and, forgive me for 
saying so, not altogether true. But, however that 
may be, you may take my word for this, namely, 
that Lina's short-lived fancy for her first admirer 
has vanished, like a dream, and this chiefly for the 

VOL. in. G 
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reason that, by his conduct — by his heartlessness in 
abandoning her in her hour of trial, and by the 
capricious weakness of character he displayed — all 
respect for Captain Brandon has faded from Kath- 
leen's mind. Of one thing, too, I am certain, and I 
hope — though against hope, I own — that there may 
be opportunity for proving that I am right : if Lina's 
rights, as Baroness Desmond, should be, after her 
uncle's death, without opposition, recognised, you 
will then see that her love for you has only been 
outwardly, and perhaps inwardly, repressed by a 
mortifying sense of the cloud that has so long rested 
on her birth. She has exaggerated notions — how 
imbibed, I know not — about stainless escutcheons, 
and the obligations under which ancient families lie 
— don't laugh, she is but a romantic girl — to keep 
the honpur of their name unspotted before the world ; 
noblesse oblige is not, with her, a mere form of words, 
and—' 

* Ah, did she T)ut know how ill those duties are 
often acted up to, I think she would worry herself 
less about a merely-imagined and far-away contin- 
gent disgrace !' 

' Possibly ; but you see, dear Lord Dhunagh, that 
our dear little "wild islander," as your brother calls 
her, is deplorably ill up in chroniques scandaleuses, 
and the public, as well as the private, histories of 
*' great families" are, to her, as sealed books. Poor 
darling! how I wish that her spirits were as gay, 
and her heart as light, as they were before those last 
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miserable days at Castle Boy — before the half dis- 
cbsnre, I mean, of family secrets, of which, previous 
to that time, she had been kept in safe and happy 
ignorance!' 

' Then there is more to learn 7 asked Lord Dhu- 
i^gh impulsively. 

He was, as I hope the reader has perceived, above 
the weakness of desiring to pry into mysteries with 
which he had no concern ; but, on many accounts, 
the terra incognita of Kathleen's past was one which 
he would have given much for permission to explore. 
Thence, therefore, the eager question of * Then there 
is more to learn?' which he had just addressed to 
the lady, who might perhaps be able to enlighten 
him on a subject of such vital importance to his 
interests. But, a good deal to his disappointment, 
Mrs. Euddington — far from showing any inclination 
to open, for the gratification of his wishes, the store- 
honees of her memory - appeared, by his sudden 
question, to have been startled into more than her 
habitual reserve. 

' There are, I believe,' she said, * secrets in all 
families ; and as regards the how much, or the how 
little, of those which, as I imagine, surround Kath- 
leen's birth, that will probably depend, as have most 
matters in which the poor child has had any concern, 
on the will and pleasure of Lord Bossferry. But — 
hush ! I hear her step (would that the gay warbling 
voice, as was formerly the case, were more often 
heard accompanying it !) ; and we must not let her 
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think, that we have been speaking of that which 
often, I fear, hangs like a millstone on her spirits.' 

'How do you think that Mimmie is looking?' 
was Kathleen's first remark, as the two, arm-in-arm, 
set forth to breast the quickly - freshening breeze. 
' Poor dear ! I think she misses me when I go away, 
even for an hour, more than she used to do. What a 
life this is for her ! What a life it has been for years !' 

' For all the years that you can remember, eh ?' 
rejoined Lord Dhunagh, as he stooped to unloose 
the chain, by which the Nora Creina (as the wherry 
in which they were to embark was called) had been ' 
safely secured, to a pile driven down far into the 
water. 

* Yes ; I never recollect the time when I had not 
Mimmie with me, to be my best and kindest friend. 
You do not know how good she has been to me ! So 
patient, and so loving ! She has, indeed, done her 
best to make me forget that I am motherless.' 

' Her reticence, as well as her powers of self- 
command,' said Dhunagh, as he helped Kathleen 
into the boat, * must be very great. You have told 
me, that during all these years, she has never talked 
to you of her past history ; never let fall any hint 
concerning the accident — for accident I suppose it 
must have been — ^that obliges her to conceal so large 
a portion of her face, and which is probably the cause 
of much of the suffering to which she submits so 
quietly.' 

' You are more curious than I am,' the girl said 
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playfully. * I believe you would (though, of course, 
you wiU not own to being so weak) give a good deal 
to penetrate poor Mimmie's mystery. Now! — partly, 
perhaps, because I am so used to live with it — ^never 
think of troubling my head about the matter.' 

A little vexed, if not indeed ashamed of the ac- 
cusation of undue curiosity, to which his remarks 
laid him open, Dhunagh remained silent ; dipping, 
for the wavelets were very small as yet, his oars 
into the water, and propelling the Nora Creina gently 
towards the western extremity of the lake. 

The wind — ^which, by the way, rises with wonder- 
ful rapidity in the wild regions of the Irish High- 
lands — ^was blowing from the south-east, and, both 
from the falling of the trusty weather - glass, and 
from various other unmistakable signs, it was very 
evident that the rain was * on it.' 

' Are we wise to go on ?* Lord Dhunagh asked of 
his companion. 

For the clouds were gathering on Harm Binnia, 
and hiding at least a third of his giant height from 
their sight. 

* yes ; if you don't mind, the air is so re- 
freshing. But perhaps you will be tired, and the 
wind will be against you going back.' 

' Quien sabe ? The caprices of anything so wild 
as the winds are not to be depended upon more than 
those changeable fancies of human beings. A truism, 
you will say, but — ' 
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' There is nothing new under the son — another 
sweet thing in novelties.' 

'And you care very much for novelties, as you 
call them, Lina. Is it not true ?' 

* Yes,' a little defiantly. * And why should I not ? 
I am not singular in my tastes. King Solomon 
spoke regretfully, when he proclaimed the result of 
his search ; and the Athenians were always desiring 
some new thing.' 

*And were not, I suppose, happier in conse- 
quence.' 

' Probahly not ; but some of them may have been 
more useful. May not some inventions, some dis- 
coveries, beneficial to mankind, owe their origin to 
the craving for which you blame me ?' 

' I do not blame you, dearest Lina. What am I 
indeed to you, that I should venture to advise and 
lecture ? I pften fear,' he added (and Kathleen, had 
she been looking towards him, would have seen that 
his face was very sad), — *I often fear that my serious- 
ness may disgust, and my dulness make the things 
belonging to real and earnest life a nuisance and a 
bore to you.' 

- Indeed no, Dhunagh ; you must not imagine 
that it is so.' 

' But I do imagine, ay, and more than imagine,' 
he went on impetuously, 'that what I say is true. 
Lina dearest,' he continued, resting on his oars, and 
looking with wistful tenderness into her face, 'the 
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time has come for me to say, that which has for 
some time been on my mind.* 

'Ah!' she exclaimed, and the clear pallor that 
was habitual to her increased for a moment, and 
then as suddenly flushed into a brilliant crimson ; 
' do not say it, if it is hard and cruel. I know,' she 
went on impetuously, ' that I am quite, and in every 
respect, unworthy of your — good opinion, but I will 
try to deserve it ; and I cannot now, I cannot, Dhu- 
nagh, do without — without your caring for me.' 

Perhaps, during the whole of Lord Dhunagh's 
six - and - twenty years of life, he had never expe- 
rienced so rich a glow of happiness as that which 
warmed his breast, when Kathleen let fall those pre- 
cious words. That they came straight from the heart, 
which he had begun to doubt his own capability ever 
(even though he should serve, as Jacob did for the 
angel of his dreams) to win, Dhunagh felt assured. 
It was the cry of a lonely spirit, yearning for the love 
that had become an essential of its being ; the pining 
of one who felt her own need of a strong arm on which 
to lean, and with which, shoulder to shoulder, she 
could fight the hard battle of life. There might be 
but little, as yet, of the passionate tenderness which 
men who, themselves loving deeply, yearn to inspire 
in the hearts of their betrothed ones ; but, when 
nothing has been expected, a little goes a long way, 
and, as the old proverb has it, *half a loaf — pro- 
vided that loaf is of pure stufiF, with no alloy or 
adulteration to lessen its value — 'is better than no 
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bread.' So this earnest, serious lover of ours, happy 
in the conviction that he was finding his way, step 
by step, and cautiously, to the heart of the girl he 
idolised, did his best to improve the occasion, and 
then and there endeavoured — ^perhaps not altogether 
so skilfully as Arthur Brandon might have done — ^to 
still farther win his way to the core of his sweet- 
heart's afiections. Kathleen's mood of mind and 
spirits was one which peculiarly fitted her to receive 
such impressions as her lover was anxious to deepen. 
The uncertainty of life had just been, with painful 
force, brought before her eyes ; and with the ephe- 
meral sense of that uncertainty, as it had been borne 
in upon her by Donald M^Bean^s death, life and the 
things of life (love and its delights included) seemed 
to her as things of little worth. To do her duty, and 
to fit herself thereby for an existence, the joys of 
which are undefiled, and fade not away, appeared 
at that moment, to Kathleen, as the one important 
object of a Christian's being ; but that there was 
mingled with this harder, sterner feeling, a woman's 
eager craving to be loved and worshipped, was a fact, 
of which she was perhaps only half cognisant. 

At that exciting moment of her life, aspirations, 
after attaining the highest degree of moral and re- 
ligious excellence, were mingled in a strangely hete- 
rogeneous fashion with the clinging after earthly 
affections, without which a woman is a very imper- 
fect specimen of her sex indeed. And seated there 
before her, with his dark eyes (the only real beauty 
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to be found in his dark serious face) fixed earnestly 
upon her, was the man allotted by Fate to be her 
life - long companion, her lover, husband, friend. 
There had been times, and, I fear, many of them, 
when Kathleen had not felt inclined to rejoice and 
be thankful for the good gift of Lord Dhunagh's love. 
Although willin'g to do ample justice to the excel- 
lence of his heart, as well as to the high order of his 
understanding, she had never been able to conceal 
from herself the fact, that something more than good 
sense and amiability of feeling were required to arouse 
the passionate love which was lying dormant in her 
breast. ' He is too good for me — a thousand times 
too good !' It was thus that Lina accounted to her- 
self, for the coldness and apathy with which she re- 
ceived the attentions of her affianced husband. She 
was very sorry. She almost wished that he were not 
so good — that he were less thoroughly sensible ; less 
absorbed in his plans for doing good ; less, in short, 
determined to live — coute qui coute — in the land 
which she could not bring herself to love. Such and 
suchlike had been the burden of Kathleen's thoughts ; 
and it is therefore not very surprising, that she should 
have hitherto turned a deaf ear to any hints on the 
part of LordDhunagh, that his life at Culnagore was 
a lonely and a cheerless one, and that in his opinion 
it was time that his probation should at last be 
brought to an end. 

On that wild February day, Kathleen and her 
lover — alone with the elements, and in a stillness 
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only broken by the occasional splash of the oars, and 
the soughing of the wind, as it whirled over the moun- 
tain crags — ^talked, as they had never done before, 
of the joint life that was before them; and Dhu- 
nagh was rejoiced to find that she could take an inter- 
est in his poor belongings — the old and dilapidated 
home of his forefathers included ; whilst she appeared 
to feel no dread, either of the dulness of the neigh- 
bourhood, or to fear the chances that she too might 
one day — like the desolate widow of poor Donald 
M'Bean — ^moum, in sackcloth and ashes, over the 
loss of a murdered husband, and a hearth rendered, 
by the atrocity of bloodthirsty men, for ever desolate. 

'Poor Mrs. M'Bean! poor kind-hearted, simple 
woman !' exclaimed Kathleen, as they neared the 
lower end of the lake, and, through an opening be- 
tween two low hills, perceived the slated roof of 
the Scotchman's comfortable house. ' Dhunagh, do 
you think there is time ? or, rather, do you think it 
would comfort her to see me ? We were such dear 
friends — poor Donald and I ! Such walks as we 
have taken together ! My only pleasures — ^the only 
ones, at least, till I was old enough to care for read- 
ing, and all the things that dear Mimmie has taught 
me — ^I owe to Donald !' 

*I believe it — the good faithful fellow! You 
were under his charge, Lina, when I saw you 
first.' 

* Ah, yes ! How well I recollect it ! It was over 
there — a long way to the right, where the heather 
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grows BO strong and thick. Donald had been looking 
for some of the white Connemara heath for me — ^it 
is rare, you know, and very beautiful — ^and I had been 
telling him that people gave as much as fiye shillings 
a plant for it in England. '^ Not that I ever did 
such a thing, Donald," I said, for I did not like him 
to think me quite a goose ; and his answer amused 
me so much. " Wull, Miss Kathleen, I'm glaud to 
hear you was not thart fulish." So like him — ^was 
it not ? Ah, me ! I shall never see his kind hon- 
est face again ! — at least — ' hesitating a little, for 
she did not feel quite sure that she had the courage 
to look at the disfigured body of her old Mend — * at 
least, not if I return to Glaedhuil now, without going 
first to Effie M'Bean's.' 

* But, Kathleen, I hardly think — You do not 
quite know, perhaps, dearest, to what you may ex- 
pose yourself. The poor fellow has been carried 
there, and his wife would think it hard, if you did not 
see the body.' 

* But I wovJd see it, if my doing so would com^ 
fort her.' And Kathleen's heart, though she seemed 
outwardly quite calm, beat a little faster than usual, 
as a vision of that stalwart man, ' done to death with 
sudden blow^' darted through her brain. 

Lord Dhunagh, who strongly objected to the mea- 
sure proposed by his betrothed, was about to offer 
more strenuous opposition to her wishes, when there 
became visible against the sky-Kne a figure — the 
only one within sight in that silent and deserted 
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place — of a lad running (as rapidly as an Irish peas- 
ant ever does run) in the direction of the boat. 

*He is coming towards us. I wonder what he 
wants/ said Dhunah, as, with a few strokes of the 
oar^ he brought his boat within speaking distance of 
the shore, and then waited silently for what was to 
follow. 

When the lad — a decently-clad fellow, of some 
twenty years of age — arrived at the rough shingle of 
the lake shore, he stood there, hat in hand, and 
panted out the words, 

* If it wud be plazing to yer honour, the missus 
says as she'd be thankful to Miss Delvul, if her hon- 
our's honour would be 60 good as step up to the 
house. The inquist is in it ; but, shure, they'll be 
gone afore her ladyship could git to the house. It's 
but a step over the bog, and I'd be afther showing 
yer honours the shortest way.' 

' But, my good feUow — ' Lord Dhunagh was be- 
ginning; but Lina put an end to temporising and 
hesitation, by preparing to spring out of the boat. 

* You see she wants me, poor soul ! I felt sure 
she would; and I could not let her ask in vain. 
Dhunagh ! you know I could not,' she said imperi- 
ously. And he — seeing that resistance was useless 
— prepared to do her bidding. 

Jemmy Nolan — the farm servant, who had been 
dispatched by the broken - hearted and bewildered 
widow for the * dear young lady,' whose smiles had 
so often gladdened the so lately cheerful house with 
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her presence — ^bore upon his dull and unattractive 
countenance tokens of a ^ef (whether real or as- 
sumed, it was hard to say), which inclined his com- 
panions to feel kindly towards him. 

' I am sure that he can have known nothing of 
the horrible plot,' said Kathleen, as, with the as- 
sistance of her lover's hand and arm, she followed 
the swifter - footed Jemmy over the heather - tufted 
*moss hags,' which cropped up over the surface of 
the ' bog ;' but Dhunagh, with a warning pressure of 
the hand, checked her farther speech. 

' These are not times,' he whispered, ' when it is 
safe to trust to any human creature belonging to the 
peasant class around us. They may, or they may 
not, be in the secret of these atrocious deeds ; but 
their fears-^the chronic state of suspicion in which 
they live — render them, one and all, dangerous to 
those who, like ourselves, are marked for banishment, 
extermination — ' 

' And death,' added Kathleen in a low tone ; and 
Dhunagh, though he heard the words, made no at- 
tempt to contradict her. 

They had not proceeded far, when they were met 
by an old man, whom they both recognised as one of 
those shrewd, witty, entertaining characters which, 
before the famine took — as the saying is — ' the heart 
out of the country,' were far more numerous in Ire- 
land than they are at the present day. Paddy Con- 
ner had become, in the deplorable days when the 
Irish peasantry were kept from extermination by 
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English gold (a boon for which they have long since 
forgotten to be grateful), a renegade to ' the religion 
of his forefathers.' As one outwardly a 'jumper,' 
or, as the converts were more frequently termed, a 

* souper,' he had been, to a certain extent, under the 
' ban* of his frinds and neighbours. There were, 
however, amongst the latter many who gave Paddy 
full credit for the cunning, which enabled him to 
' carry his dish even' between the eager fighters over 
the souls of men, who^ at that period, more perhaps 
than at any other mentioned in Irish history, made 
desperate attempts to snatch from the grasp of the 

* scarlet lady' the victims to ignorance and supersti- 
tion which she held enqhained. The impression that 
Paddy Conner had only — ^for the sake of getting a 
new one — ^temporarily turned his coat, grew stronger 
as the old man's attendance in the English church 
became gradually more lax ; and, when it came to be 
whispered abroad, that he had been one of the assist- 
ants at a memorable scene, when the ears of a scrip- 
ture reader had — ^in a cottage, where he had per- 
sisted, under difficulties, in reading the gospel — ^been 
cut off by his savage and unwilling auditors, the 
rehabilitation of old Paddy was almost complete. 

* Here comes that old rascal Paddy Conner,' said 
Dhunagh, as the figure, a very ragged one — albeit, 
the owner of those same rags was well known to 
be, for a peasant, a * snug man.' * I don't know a 
stronger instance than he of the harm that Home 
Church Mission people have done. " Slaves to their 
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sect," they, in their narrow-minded bigotry, have, in 
most cases, utterly neglected to preach the all-import- 
ant truth — ^the doctrines of Him who should be the 
one great example for us to follow — which may be, and 
often are, as faithfully followed by Boman Catholics as 
by Protestants. If they would but have told the people 
that the " name" was nothing, and that they might 
call themselves Catholics to the end of time if they 
chose, they (the Protestant clergy) might, with per- 
haps excellent effect, have taught the lessons of good- 
will, peace, and charity, to these misguided and ignor- 
ant people. 

" For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right." 

Thjs great truth is, in my opinion, what the " mis- 
sion" (did they really hope to do good) should have 
remen;ibered ; whilst, instead — But no more of 
this at present-— here is one of the worst specimens 
of the "jumper" class, hardly one of whom, I fear, left 
the Church they loved from a real and heartfelt con- 
viction, that it is what their would-be converters have 
taught them to believe.' 

By this time the old peasant, who rented a * little 
bock o' land' under Lord Bossferry, had come within 
ear-shot of * the gentlefolks,' and, after obsequiously 
touching his battered hat, was passing on his way, 
when Lord Dhunagh stopped him, with the inquiry 
of whether the jury, that had assembled for the in- 
quest, had left the widow's house. 

' Bedad, an they have, my lord,' answered Paddy, 
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who now, with the obsequiousness of his class, stood 
hat in hand, his thin gray locks streaming in the 
wind, before his noble interlocutor. ' They quitted 
half an hour agone — ' 

* Put on your hat, man, you're not in a church,' 
said Lord Dhunagh, a little sternly ; for he had a 
thoroughly bad opinion of Paddy, and, moreover, espe- 
cially disliked the slavish behaviour still kept up, in 
spite of their * progress' notions, by many of the old 
school of Irish cottar farmers. * I suppose there are 
not many neighbours in the house now ?' 

* Troth, and there are not, my lord. She's alone 
in the house, barring Maggie Calder and the childre ; 
and Mrs. Calder she was , away home afore I left. 
The child, as was in the kaire when the poor man 
was shot, and had been sent away to Mr. Muir's, the 
Scotchman as has the farm beyant, had to give her 
evidence, and sorra a one about the place would go 
for her, barring Mr. Macdonald, as is your lordship's 
butler, and he brought the little cratur on your lord- 
ship's kaire; and, shure, it was a poor thing to listen 
till her, and sho'trimling as though she waur in the 
faver. She's took on dreadful since her father's death, 
they say — the cratur !' 

' And who is it that they suspect has done the 
deed?' asked Lord Dhunagh, who was walking slowly 
— for the way had become more easy now — with 
Kathleen leaning on his arm, and Paddy trudging 
respectfully about a foot behind him. 

* Sorra a one o' me knows, your honour — ^my lord, 
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begging your honour's pardon — ^but it isn't nobody 
belonging to this place, for shure, as fired the shot. 
There's niver a boy in the counthry as has a goon, 
let alone firing it off.' 

* But if they didn't actually shoot the poor fellow, 
they must have hired the ruffian who did. The price 
of such a deed is, they say, no more than twenty 
shillings — a poor remuneration to a man for losing 
his own soul ! But he doesn't Relieve, probably, in 
that imperilment. The priest's absolution will easily 
set all that square ; and Rory of the Hills will neither 
be thought, nor consider himself, a less fine fellow 
and the noblest of patriots, because he has broken a 
woman's heart, and deprived six children of as good 
a father as ever, with a conscience void of offence 
towards God and towards man, endeavoured, to< 
the best of his ability, to do his duty in that sta- 
tion of life in which it had pleased God to place 
him.' 

* Shure, yer honour — ^my lord, I beg your pard'n 
— ^but it's the clergy thimselves as must know at the 
confessions who it is as does the murders.' 

' Well, Paddy, and if they do, what then ?' 

* Well, bedad, yer honour, an it's thim as could 
make 'em say who did it. I heard Father Mick say 
one Sunday at Mass, as 'twas he had hindered the 
murders ; but it's my belief — stopping short in the 
path, and speaking in an awe-struck whisper — ^ that 
what the boys does is beknownt to the clergy, and 
what's more, I'm as shure as I stan' on the blessed 

VOL. m. H 
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bog this day, as it's the priests as set the people on 
to the work/* 

Kathleen, startled by this wholly nnexpected 
avowal of faith, was about to throw her opinion into 
the scale, against a class which, woman-like, she be- 
lieved to be, without exception, false and dangerous, 
when Dhunagh, with characteristic caution, arrested 
the words on her lip. 

' I'm sorry, Paddy,' he said, ' to hear that you 
entertain so bad an opinion of your own ministers of 
religion, and I strongly advise you — if such are the 
suspicions that you harbour — to keep your ideas on 
the subject to yourself.'. 

' Faith, an I will, my lord. It is only your own 
honour's honour that I'd be vinturing to spake to of 
the likes.' 

* That will do, then. We won't take you out of 
your way any farther. Good-day to you.' 

^ Good-day to your honour, and sind you safe 
home !' and after this parting benediction, Paddy 
Conner turned back, whilst the rest pursued their 
path towards the home of the murdered man. 

^ Do you think that his words were a trap ?' asked 
Kathleen, when they were out of hearing. 

* Possibly. It is hard to say ; but these are not 
times when one can venture to throw away a chance. A 
man's worst foes may-^as probably was the case with 
the iU -fated Donald — ^be those of his own household.' 

* A fact. The wordB were said lately by a Roman Catholic 
BinaU farmer to the author of this hook. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* Boast not thy victory, Death ! 
It is bnt as the clonds o'er the sanbeam's power ; 
lir is but as the winter's o'er leaf and flower, 

That slumber the snow beneath.' 

To the latest day of Kathleen Dclavars life, she 
never forgot that scene in the newly-made widow's 
house, where Effie M'Bean, with her orphaned chil- 
dren, wailed for her dead, as one that refuseth to be 
comforted. There was nothing noisy or compassion- 
claiming in her grief. Like all deep and dangerous 
wounds, the one which had with such cruel abrupt- 
ness fallen upon her, bled inwardly, and betrayed so 
little of outside show, that a superficial observer, and 
one who did not happen to be well acquainted with 
her character, might have been excused for express- 
ing the opinion, that Mrs. M'Bean, whilst standing 
before the tea-table, on which were spread prepara- 
tions for the afternoon meal, which ^ puir Donald' 
had been wont, in his lifetime, so thoroughly to enjoy, 
and with her fingers busily employed in cutting bread 
and butter for the children, was better even than 
* might have been expected.' 

The elder ones, their eyes red with crying, were 
sitting mute and motionless. They were old enough 
to understand, not only that there was Death in the 
house, but that the one who had been taken was a 
father, whose loss to them could never be repaired, or 
made up for. The questions and remarks; the merry 
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Lraghter, iind the unseemly clamour of ihe yomiger 
bainis, must have been sorely trying to the bereaved 
mother. There would doubtless come a time, when 
she would take comfort from, and pleasure in the 
noifiy Toices of her f&therless little ones ; but that 
time was as yet terribly &r distant — ^so distant, that 
had any one yentured to suggest to the unhappy 
woman, that * from her bosom's inmost folded leaf,' 
the bitter ^master-grief would one day be erased, 
she would have Ustened as one utterly incredulous to 
the well-meant prophecy. 

Kathleen entered very gently, leaving Lord Dhu- 
nagh standing, away from the view of those within 
the house, under the shelter of a centenarian thorn- 
tree. It was the first time that Lina had ever found 
herself beneath the same roof as that which sheltered 
the dead, and a strange awe (albeit she betrayed out- 
wardly no evidence of the fact) oppressed her spirit, 
and flushed her cheek with crimson, leaving it the 
next moment nearly as white as marble. 

Mrs. M^Bean, whose back was towards the door, 
did not hear the entrance of her visitor; but the eldest 
boy, a sharp little fellow of eight years old, pulled 
his mother's sleeve with a jerk, and then she, look- 
ing round, perceived that the little party had been 
increased by the presence amongst them of the young 
lady of Glaedhuil. 

Kathleen, her eyes swimming in tears, laid her 
two hands upon the toil -embrowned ones of the 
widow, and said, with deep feeling in her voice, 
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^ Dear Mrs. M*Beaii, I am so glad you sent for 
me ! I was thinking that, perhaps, you might like 
to see me, when Jemmy Nolan came to us. And 0, 
we have so felt for you, you poor, poor thing !* And 
Kathleen, after uttering these few and very simple 
words of sympathy, fairly broke down, and burst into 
tears. 

But the widow's eyes were dry. Women who, 
like Effie M'Bean, have been brought up to healthy 
labour, and in habits of self-constraint, possess, as a 
rule, nerves too strong and solid to yield easily, even 
to such pressure as had been put upon the powers of 
endurance with which Nature had gifted the widow 
of Donald M'Bean. 

' Ye are unco' guid, Miss Kathleen,' she said ; 
* but I wadna hae taken the leeberty .to ask you ben 
the hoos — ' 

* But I thought you did,' put in Kathleen, who 
felt abashed and confused by the notion that she had, 
as it were/ intruded on the sacredness of the poor 
woman's sorrow. ' I would not have come without 
the message, and I will go now. You must forgive 
me for coming, I did not mean it unkindly ; and if 
we can help or comfort you in any way — Ah, Jeannie, 
my woman !' addressing herself to a little toddling 
thing of three, who was striving with all her might 
to snatch at the gold bracelet, which had so often 
on former, and happier, occasions been clasped and 
unclasped for her delectation. * You must be a good 
baimie, and not worry mother;' and, stooping to 
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kiss the child's smooth brown forehead, she endea- 
voured to hide the tears, which would, in spite of all 
her efforts, have their way. 

When she raised her head, she was surprised to 
find herself face to face with Maggie Calder. That 
excellent and autocratic personage had — as Miss De- 
laval well knew — ^been all the morning at her dead 
brother's house; but she had left it, according to 
Paddy Conner's account, some time before her own 
arrival — a fact which Maggie's non-appearance at the 
tea-table of her relations, plainly attested. Under 
these circumstances, Kathleen's surprise at the sud- 
den entrance on the scene of the old family servant, 
was only natural, and would, probably, have been 
expressed in words, had not Maggie, as was usual 
with her, been the first to speak. 

* Noo, Miss Kathleen,' she said, ' it was jeest a 
mistake o' that fule Jemmy's, who tuk it into his 
daft head that, because I said in his hearing that I'd 
be glad to be rowed hame in the boat, i'sted o' walk- 
ing, as the nicht's likely to be wat, it waur wanting 
you and his lordship ben the hoos that Effie was. 
Not but what it was a kind thocht of ye to come — 
God bless you ! — and she in such trouble as never 
was. Hoot, lassie, what is it ye are havering aboot?' 
she continued, turning sharply round to the eldest 
girl, who doated on her mother, but who, if the truth 
must be told, was a little afraid of ' particular' aunt 
Maggie, for the reason that the said auntie ordered 
them all about, and was in the habit (no uncommon 
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one with well-to-do single aunts) of taking more upon 
herseK than was, perhaps, strictly warranted by the 
circumstances of the case. 

* 0, auntie,' whispered Maggie shyly, * it was my 
fault— it was me as did it ! I do so want mother to 
cry. Dr. Graves said it would be good for her.' And 
the child, who had wept till the fountain of her tears 
was well nigh dry, threw her small thin arms round 
the widow's neck, and wept anew as if her heart would 
break* 

Mrs. M'Bean stroked the fair head of her first- 
bom loTingly. 

* I hope you will be so good as excuse her. Miss 
Kathleen. Maggie's been sore upset, ye see. I'm 
thinking she'll ne'er forget what she saw till her dee* 
ing day. But it's me' — the widow added hastily, and 
drawing herself up with the evidently painful effort 
to be true to the customs of her country—* it's me 
as is forgitting my manners. I havena axed you to 
come and see him. Och hone ! but it's a dreadfu' 
sicht.' 

^ Then, Effie, woman, why should Miss Kathleen 
be troubled to see it ?' 

' 0, it isn't trouble ; it isn't, indeed !' broke 
in Lina, who was beginning to tremble nervously. 
She would have given much to escape the ordeal be- 
fore her, but she could neither confess the weakness 
of her nameless fear, nor run the risk of hurting the 
feelings of the widow. * I — ^I should like to see poor 
Donald once more ; and see, I have gathered some of 
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the pretty white heather, that he and I have so often 

gone in search of together, to lay upon his breast.' 

> 

Maggie Calder was by this time crying silently. 
Her nerves were not so strong as those of her sister- 
in-law, and, dearly as she loved her brother, hers 
was not the hopeless, tearless grief which dries up 
the * briny bed,' and seems to scorch the brain of the 
sufferer. Mrs. M'Bean, having motioned the chil- 
dren to keep their places, walked with a firm step 
along a stone passage, which led to the room in 
which the body of poor Donald lay ; Kathleen and 
Maggie — the former very pale and frightened — fol- 
lowing in the widow's footsteps. 

* My dear, are ye sure ye're able for it ?' whis- 
pered the old and faithful serving woman. ^ It's ae 
a gruesome sight to one as has never seen a corpse. 
Dinna ye think, noo, that ye'd best turn back, and 
I'll tell her, puir body, that ye're just taken faint 
like ? She's tae mickle afif her ain heed, to trouble 
aboot anither person's.* 

To this proposal, however, Kathleen — tempting 
though it was — turned a deaf ear. She had arrived 
at that degree of excitation, which rendered going 
back almost as unwelcome as going forward. The 
wish once more to see her old and valued friend, was 
mingled by the exceeding dread of looking on his 
mangled body. Not for worlds would she have be- 
trayed that dread to Donald's widow; and yet she felt 
strongly inclined to fall upon her knees, and, by 
burying her face in her hands, escape the trial to 
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which her own obstinacy — and, perhaps, I might 
add, her curiosity and love of excitement — had ex- 
posed her. 

The moments were very few — long as it has taken 
to describe my foolish Kathleen's state of mind — 
which were occupied in the trajet from room to room, 
and then the key was turned in the lock, and Lina, 
with lowered brow, and her dread softened into a 
solemn and tender awe, stood face to face with the 
calm and peaceful dead ! 

* Ye needna fear to luke upon him, Miss Kath- 
leen,' said the widow meekly. * He's vera winsome, 
to my thinking, noo that they've had his life. And 
0, may the fierce judgments of the Almighty rest — ' 

But before she could proceed, Kathleen laid her 
small hand tenderly on the poor woman's lips. 

' 0, no, no, do not curse them ! Leave all to God. 
He is happier than they ; for he is at peace, whilst 
they are sinning still. See, dear,' the girl went on 
excitedly, and yet in such a loving, gentle fashion, 
that the widow, who had begun to shake as in an 
ague fit, was calmed, and as if spell-bound by her 
voice and words — * see, there is a smile upon his lips. 
He has left the weariness and fever of this life be- 
hind, and he would pray you — if he could — to pity 
and forgive.' 

At that moment, it was a strange sight, a little 
winged messenger — from the ' spirits' land,' it seemed 
— perched upon the dead man's pillow, and twittered 
forth a gentle melody from its bright crimson throat. 
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The sight of that small bright robin, warbling its 
ditty by that clay-cold face, touched a chord in the 
mourner's breast, that nothing had as yet been com- 
petent to reach. Then the fountain of her tears was 
opened, and falling on her Imees, she wept long and 
silently. Kathleen, weeping by her side for very 
sympathy, waited only to hear the murmured words, 
* Thy will, Lord, be done ;' and then, leaving the 
bereaved one alone with her dead, she went out softly 
from the house of mourning into the fresh pure air 
outside. As she walked slowly towards the place, 
about a hundred yards distant, where Lord Dhu- 
nagh was waiting for her, her j^ieart was very full of 
the scene that she had just witnessed. The one 
question that kept recurring to her mind, as the 
image of the white peaceful face rose up before her 
mental view, was this : * Where was the spirit flown ?' 
It had been so lately a tenant of that grandly built, 
muscular form, that she could hardly realise the fact, 
that it had sped very far away into * the veil'd em- 
pires of eternity ;' and filled as the air seemed with 
the undying life of things beyond mortality, a great 
awe fell upon the spirit of the girl, who for the first 
time had looked upon the dead. 

'How pale you are, child!* said Dhunagh anx- 
iously, and taking her cold hands in his, he pressed 
them fondly in his own. They walked briskly on, 
to put some warmth, he said, into his loved one's 
shivering little frame. 

Behind them, at a discreet distance, trudged 
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Maggie Calder, whose first duty, as indeed were also 
her first affections, now that Donald was no more, 
was due to the lonely lady at Glaedhuil. The wind 
was rising rapidly, and the lake had begun to assume, 
with the lashings of the tempest, an almost sea-like 
appearance. Maggie Calder was no coward, but never- 
theless she did feel, that with only my lord's two arms, 
strong as they doubtless were, to row the wherry 
homewards, there might be considerable delay in 
reaching the island^ Her fears and anxieties were 
not, however, shared by the lovers, who, with their 
hearts and minds full of extraneous matters, paid 
little heed to the angry gathering of the storm. 
Kathleen had to describe her visit to the house of 
mourning ; and when that short pathetic account was 
over, she, vnth her arm linked in his, and feeling to 
her heart's core the comfort of his near jJraximity, 
whispered to him 6i her bewildering fancies, and of 
the strange creeping sensation which, in the presence 
of the dead, had oppressed and frightened her. 

*My darling,' he said tenderly, 'I should not 
have allowed you to go to the poor man's house. 
Your nerves are not as strong as Maggie Calder's, 
or,' with a smile, * as my cousin Mabel Royston's. 
As to the whereabouts of the spirit, love, that has 
departed from our poor friend's body, that is a mys- 
tery, on which it is worse than vain to dwell. 

"BethouBtiU! 
Enongh to know is given. 
Cloud, winds, and stars their part fulfil, 
Thine is to trust in Heaven!" ' 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

* As for myself, 
There's now between me and the grave 
But the cold feel of death.' 

It was about a week after the announcement in 
the newspapers, that Lord Eossferry had arrived with 
his suite at Kingstown, that Major Nugent was sum- 
moned in hot haste to the presence of his friend and 
patron. The telegram, which was delivered late in 
the day, thereby preventing its receiver from starting^ 
on his journey till the following morning, was signed 
by the Earl's valet, a confidential servant, who had 
lived ten years with a master who was proverbially 
difficult * to get on with;' and it may therefore be 
safely concluded, either the temper and tact of the 
man were perfect, or that there existed some, or at 
least one, of those hidden causes for lengthened 
service, which are by no means rare in the present 
highly artificial state of society. Be this, however, 
as it may, the fact that Benson was an admirable 
servant, had come to be a patent one, and more than 
one old acquaintance and soi-disant friend of the 
invalid Earl, had his eye — for future purposes of his 
own — upon that useful treasure of a George Ben- 
son. ^ The most attentive servant in the world ;' 
one who was * worth his weight in gold, sir, to any 
master!' 

Perhaps, if the truth were known, Lord Eossferry 
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could; ' an he would,' have told a different story ; but 
with that hypothesis we have, for the present at least, 
nothing to do. 

The sun was shining brightly over one of the 
most beautiful sea-views in the world, when Major 
Nugent, who had walked from the Kingstown station, 
stopped at the entrance-gate of a large villa-looking 
house, and looked for a moment with anxious eyes at 
the windows. To his relief — for it would have been 
to him a terrible blow to find that he had arrived too 
late — the white flag, in the shape of lowered window- 
blinds, was not to be seen; and so, delaying no longer 
to prepare for an interview which, from the urgent 
terms of the telegram, he concluded would be of a 
trying and momentous description. Jack Nugent 
gently, for there was, as he too well knew, dire sick- 
ness in the house, pulled the bell-hajidle, and waited 
with an anxious heart for the answer to his sum- 
mons. 

The reply of the servant to his question, regard- 
ing Lord Bossferry's health, was reassuring. His 
lordship had passed a better night, and the doctor, 
who had just left, declared that he did not consider 
that there was any immediate danger. 

*You will be so good as send Mr. Benson to 
me,' said the Major ; and having so said, he followed 
the footman into a drawing-room, where, in strong 
contrast to the one at Gherrington, in which he had 
last visited the invalid peer, there were no signs of 
woman's presence in the house — no daintily arranged 
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flowers on the table^ no curly-haired darling of a dog 
snapping a noisy welcome to its master's Yisitors. 

Jack Nugent stood at the window, looking out 
upon the sunlit sea. The prospect appeared to him 
wonderfully lovely ; for wooded hills and dotted is- 
lands, headlands which in summer-time are green 
with gorgeous foliage, and vessels of all sorts and 
sizes, lend their aid to make the Bay of Dublin a 
tiding of beauty, upon which to look admiringly. 

* If it were part and parcel of any other country 
in the world, this view alone would have made that 
country's fortune,' thought Jack, whose attention had 
been momentarily diverted from his own more press- 
ing interests, by the striking beauty of the scene he 
gazed on ; and whilst he was thus moralising, Mr. 
Benson, obsequious and smiling, entered the room. 

' Well, Mr. Benson,' said the agent, * I am glad 
to hear a better account than you gave me reason to 
expect.' 

* Well, sir, it's better, and it isn't, if you can un- 
derstand me. His lordship had an hour or two's 
sleep last night, you see, and that's deceived the 
doctor. Lord love you, sir ! why, we as is with his 
lordship always, knows a deal better than they can 
tell us, whether he's better or worse.' 

' I daresay — I am sufe of that ; but he would like 
to see me, I suppose ? Has any one told Lord Boss- 
ferry that I am here ?' 

* Well, sir, they have, and they haven't, if you 
can catch my meaning. His lordship has been pre^ 
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pared; and, perhaps, if you would be good enough 
to step upstairs — ' 

' Certainly ; I am quite ready.* 

And Jack Nugent, following on the heels of the 
autocratic valet, went softly up the steps of the broad 
staircase, along which Death, who respects not per- 
sons, had, uninvited, gone before him, and was now, 
unseen, but not unsuspected, hovering over the sick 
man's pillow. 

It was a very changed and haggard face that met 
Jack Nugent's eyes, as he stood beside the bed, and 
held the wasted hand of the ^ wicked Earl' in his. 

* I'm glad to see you. Jack. It was good of you 
to come. But you always were the best fellow in the 
world,' said the sick man feebly. 

And Major Nugent, wincing a little under his 
employer's praise, took his place by the pillow, look- 
ing and feeling, as is the case with most men in a 
sick room, that they are of the wrong sex, in the 
wrong place. 

* Of course I came, my dear lord ; and as quickly, 
too, as I could; but there was no train till this 
morning.' 

' I know, I know ; this confounded country is so 
behindhand. But, Jack, look here. Shut the door, 
though, first. It is shut, is it ? That's well. Ben- 
son is so apt to leave it ajar ; and I have something' 
(in a mysterious whisper) ^ to say, which no one but 
you must hear. I have had a letter — I don't know 
how I came to get hold of it, without its being over- 
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luiiiled by Benson — ^which has worried me confonnd- 
edly. Here it is;' and the Earl drew an envelope 
from under his pillow. ' Bead it, will jon, and tell 
me what it means.' 

The letter, which, according to Lord Bossfeny's 
request, Nugent at once ran his eye oyer, contained 
the following words : 

*Mt Lobd, — Being a poor man, I ax your 
honour's pardon for addressing you ; but, hearing as 
your lordship is lying stritched, I take the liberty, 
before it plazes the Lord to take your soul, to give 
you a hint of the following. My name is Pat Kelly, 
and I 'aye corned lately from the States; but my 
father was a snug man; and I waur employed as 
watcher on the hill, twenty years agone, when I was 
a slip of a boy, and an innocent young chap as any 
in the three counties. I was on the hill, my lord, 
watching, the night that Leeftennant Baker, the 
airmy gintleman, met his death, and I saw the lady 
strook, and him tumbled. My lord, I'm coom back 
a poor man from the States ; and if you can render 
me any assistance, your petitioner will iver pray for 
your soul, in this world and the next. — ^Your humble 
servant, Pat Eelly. 

'Anything sent to Post-ofl&ce, Dublin, will receive 
my best thanks.' 

Lord Bossferry watched with eyes of almost hun- 
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gry interest the honest countenance of the man, who 
was his only trusted friend, as the latter, striving 
hard to render his countenance inscrutable, read this 
terrible letter. 

* What do you think of it ? Tell me at once/ 
he said impatiently. ' Is it a mere threat to extort 
money, or — ' And then he paused; for no other 
reason for his reception of the missive seemed, to his 
imagination, as either possible or proba|3le. 

* It is certainly a threat to extort money — ^there 
can be, I think, no doubt on that score,' answered 
Jack ; and Lord Eossferry's ear, quickened by keen 
anxiety, noted how changed and troubled was the 
usually firm voice of his old friend. ' But, as regtirds 
the fellow having really seen — I mean, it is doubtful 
whether — * 

* Jack,' broke in Lord Eossferry imperiously, and 
raising himself, as he spoke, with a vigour of which, 
only a moment before, he had seemed incapable, 
from his pillow, ^the time has come when there 
must be no secrets between us two. Nay,' he con- 
tinued eagerly, ' do not interrupt me. I have strength 
left — I must and will have strength to get this horrid 
burden off my mind. The idea that this fellow will 
go about spreading his infernal story through the 
country, haunts me every moment of the miserable 
life that yet remains to me. There mvst be a way 
found to silence him ; and it is to you I look, after 
I have told you every secret — on the honour of a 
gentleman, every secret — that I have upon my mind 

VOL. m. I 
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and conscience^ to free me from the danger that I 
dread/ 

' I will do all I can/ said Nugent, whose heart, 
brave though he was, sank within him, as the memory 
of the interview which he had had with Kelly in the 
High -street of Mnlhany crossed his mind; 'I will 
do what I can ; but I fear that is but little. I know 
something of this rascally Irish -American ; and it 
will not be easy, I fear, to — ^to stop his mouth.' 

' No ; I suppose not ; and, chained by the leg as 
I am, there is nothing that — ^But I won't shock you, 
9'ack, by saying what I should not scruple to do, 
were "Eichard" to be "himself again." Only this 
much I will declare, that a scoundrel who pursues 
such a trade as this deserves to be shot like a mad 
dog, or any other noxious or dangerous animal.' 

' I quite agree with you ; but, as murdering Mr. 
Eelly is not to be thought of, we must try to hit 
upon some other plan. And, in the first place, I 
quite agree with your lordship, that I ought to know 
the truth. Half -confidences are very dangerous 
things. Tou will not attribute my saying this to 
feelings of idle curiosity. I am myself deeply in- 
terested in this aJGTair ; and if — ' 

* Interested ? How, and in what measure ? Be- 
yond the fact that you are, I trust and hope, my 
firiend, I can see no reason why this ugly business 
should be of any importance to you whatever.' 

The sharp suspicious tone of this last remark 
struck Major Nugent forcibly; and, exerting a stronger 
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command over his feelings, he murmured something 
about old friendship, and the interest which he had 
been allowed to take in Miss Delayal and her pro- 
spects. 

' Ah, I understand,' said the Earl, who seemed 
satisfied with this mild explanation. ' And you say 
she is a nice girl ? I am not sure — ^But — no ; it is 
too late to see her now. However, when you have 
heard my story, you will be better able to advise me 
what to do. Give me a glassful of that mixture, 
there's a good fellow; and then, hey for a clean 
breast — ^the first he can remember, by the way — for 
Roderick, tenth Earl of Bossferry !' 

Placing himself, to the best of his ability, in a 
position that would enable him, in some degree, to 
hide his countenance from observation, Nugent pre- 
pared himself to listen to a tale, with the outlines of 
which he was far better acquainted than Lord Boss- 
ferry could, in his wildest dreams, have imagined. 
The situation in which he found himself placed was 
strange and complicated in the extreme; and, but 
that he had been inured, by the practice of a life- 
time, to concealment. Jack Nugent would have sorely 
doubted his powers of carrying on to the end the 
deception which circumstances alone, and a terribly 
stem necessity, had hitherto compelled him to prac- 
tise. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

* On met tont en oenyre ponr assortir leg fortunes ; on ne se met 
point en peine ponr assortir les ccenrs.* Massillon. 

* I NEED not go farther back in my history/ be- 
gan Lord Kossferry, ' than the date when my sister 
reached her eighteenth year, and when the — regi- 
ment was quartered, during the election, at R • 

If you recollect, I was absent in Italy then ; and Lady 
Eveline, who had been at a few Dublin balls with 
her cousin, the Duchess of Glendalough, had returned 
for a short time to Eyleumra.' 

* With no companion, no chaperone, no adviser ? 
Forgive me for interrupting you ; but the world said 
then — I recollect it well — that Lady Eveline Des- 
mond, beautiful and imprudent, should not have been 
left to bear the dull retirement of Kyleumra alone.' 

^Did the world say so? Well, the world was 
right for once; but the imprudence was not mine — 
at least, in my opinion — although you will doubtless 
say, mat, as my half-sister's natural protector, I was 
wrong to go so far away from any chance of hearing 
what was going on concerning her. Is that not your 
opinion ? You think I ought not to have left Ire- 
land?' 

' I think,' said Nugent, in a low voice, ^ that if 
you had not gone abroad, some terrible misfortunes 
might have been prevented; but perhaps not — che 
sara sa/ra — and — ' 

' The Desmonds are a wrong-headed race, whose 
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conduct; not always either the wisest or the safest in 
the world, is apt to make its own fate. But enough 
of this ; for if I am to tell my story, I must husband 
the little strength that this horrible disease has 
left me. Perhaps you do not know/ he added, after 
a pause, ^ that my affection for Lady Eveline was as 
strong as it is possible for a brother to feel for an 
only sister. Being many years my junior, I had al- 
ways exercised a kind of authority over her ; and she 
had always shown me something approaching to the 
obedience of a daughter. And now. Jack, comes le 
commencement de la Jin of my dismal, and, as I fear 
that you will think it, my guilty tale. My youth was, 
as you are well aware, a stormy one ; and, with very 
limited means of raising the wind, I was always at- 
tempting to do so, and burning my flickering candle 
at both ends the while. Well, to make a long story 
short, I got involved in some money transactions with 
a man of the name of Bering — Gilbert Bering — who 
had lately left the army, and whom I began by con- 
sidering a gentleman — ' 

' And ended, of course, by knowing him to be the 
most unmitigated scoundrel who ever lived a pro- 
sperous life, without, even to the end of it, being 
found out.' 

* Exactly. I defy even la soeur du diable — for, as 
Balzac says, " le diable a une soeur'* — to find out 
anything that Bering wishes to have concealed ; and 
I confess to having been completely taken in by him. 
And the fellow could be such a gentleman, too, when 
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he chose ! But enough of his canning and his cle- 
verness. How he contrived to get me in his power, 
is also a long history, which to tell would be neither 
interesting nor profitable ; it is enough to confess — 
which I do, to my everlasting shame — ^that I pledged 
myself (my only excuse being, that I was at the time 
heated with wine), that, for a certain expressed con- 
sideration, the hand of my only sister — of Lady 
Eveline Desmond — should be his.' 

^ Poor soul ! If you had had your way,, her lot 
would have, probably, been still more pitiful than 
that for which she was reserved.' 

Again, on hearing this suggestive remark. Lord 
Bossferry turned, with the same sharp, suspicious 
glance which had before arrested Nugent's attention, 
upon the speaker. He abstained, however, from ques- 
tioning him, merely saying, quietly, 

' I daresay ; • probably you are right. Bering 
would not behave otherwise than brutally to any wo- 
man who had the misfortune to be his wife ; and I 
might have known, had I not been hampered and 
stultified by the hold in money matters which Bering 
had over me, that it would be kinder to trust a deli- 
cate girl's happiness to an African gorilla, than to 
him. It was in Bublin, at a Castle ball, that the 
man saw and fell in love with my sister ; and it was 
partly to get rid of her importunities, and the sight 
of her sad face, that I decided to go to Italy. As 
regarded Lady Eveline going the length of disobey- 
ing me, that — owing to my knowledge of the yielding 
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nature of her disposition — never for a moment oc< 
curred to me. My stay abroad continued much longer 
than I had originaUy intended ; and during the pe- 
riod of my absence, I received many reproachful, and 
some half-threatening, letters from Dering. All this, 
together with the knowledge that, should I return 
home, my creditors, who were more in number than 
the hairs on my head, would come about me like, bees, 
in order to eat up all my remaining substance, wor- 
ried me, as the old plays have it, ^' consumedly," and 
decided me, after mature reflection, on remaining 
abroad as long as I possibly could. It was a letter 
from Dering that first opened my eyes, to the expe- 
diency of an immediate return to Ireland. In that 
letter, he no longer twitted me with breach of faith^ 
or threatened me, indirectly, with his vengeance, if 
Lady Eveline failed to comply with the demand that 
had hitherto, as I was well aware, made the misery 
of her life. But although the man's precious epistle 
differed in its mode of causing annoyance from those 
which I had hitherto received from him, there was in 
it a tone of insolence so unbearable, mingled with 
innuendoes of so horrible a character, that I did not 
hesitate a moment in my resolution to return. My 
mingled sensations of fury and alarm, during that 
hurried journey, were positively maddening. I could 
not bring myself to beUeve, that there existed even the 
faintest shadow of excuse for the insinuations which 
were to be traced — ^guardedly written, it is true, for 
Dering was a man who never threw away a chance — ^in 
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eTOiy page of the long letter, which brought me back 
as fast as steam could trayel to Kylenmra. On what 
immediately foUowed on my return, it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge. I found no difficulty in discovering 
the name of the man, whose conduct had caused the 
tongues of scandal to wag concerning my sister ; and 
when, to my horror, I discovered that there was 
justification for the frightful reports that had gone 
abroad, my fury knew no bounds. If I know myself, 
the consciousness that now all hope of inducing 
Dering not to press on me his pecuniary claims was 
at an end, had comparatively Uttle share in working 
me up to the state of frenzy under which I subse- 
quently acted. The one scene with me which I forced 
my sister to undergo, terrified her into a state of 
hysterical suffering, which, on looking back to, I feel 
that a man must have had a heart of stone to witness 
unmoved. She was utterly incapable of coherent 
speech ; and I doubt whether she understood even 
half of the wild threats and curses, the fierce re- 
proach and bitter scorn, which I hurled at her 
miserable head. Poor girl ! she made no attempt to 
justify herself; only, when I left her, for the purpose, 
as weU she knew, of wreaking my vengeance on her 
lover, she dragged herself along the floor to my feet, 
and implored me in frantic terms to kill her^ but to 
have pity upon the man she loved. I need not tell 
you, that to this prayer I turned a deaf ear. Spum- 
ing from me with my foot the poor, frail, beautiful 
creature, I went forth in search of the man — young 
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Baker (the fellow's very name, so utterly plebeian, I 
felt to be an additional insult) ; but when I called at the 
barracks, the answer was, that Lieutenant Baker was 
out. Then I waited, and watched ; and at last, gaining 
a clue to his movements, I followed on his footsteps.' 

Lord Eossferry, who* had been growing rapidly 
more excited as he' proceeded with his terrible story, 
paused for a moment here, breathless and over- 
excited, fiis auditor seemed to possess neither the 
power nor the will to make the task of revelation 
easier to the narrator. He sat with his face buried 
in his hands, and only betrayed, by the deep breaths 
that rose from his oppressed and labouring chest, 
the emotions that were at war within him. 

After a few moments, the Earl spoke again, and 
this time in a depressed and altered voice. 

*When you learn what followed. Jack, you will 
probably loathe and detest the sight of one who 
acted in the manner which I — ^a madman and a devil 
— for my sins, did then. I had my pistols with me ; 
for I was resolved, should I (which I was deter- 
mined to do) fall in with the destroyer of my sister's 
character, that neither of us should leave the ground 
alive. And now, Jack, dear old friend, I have need 
of all your charity — all your faith in the little good 
there may be in me, to believe that I was not, am 
not, quite a fiend. Almost impossible as it may seem, 
my love for my sister had been the one ennobling pas- 
sion, the one pure redeeming instinct of my life. I 
believed in her as the Catholics believe in holy Mary ; 
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and my faith in woman was lost for ever from the 
day that she deceived me.' 

He paused for a moment, perhaps expecting a 
reply ; hnt Nugent either conld or would not utter a 
word implying sympathy or condolence, and, after a 
few moments' rest, the sick man proceeded painfully 
with his confession. 

* I came upon them (for they were together) — ^he, 
the destroyer of my sister's honour, and she, the vic- 
tim of his baseness — ^near the cliff, beneath which the 
wretched man's body was afterwards discovered. They 
were standing close together, and, though twilight 
was waning fast, I could see that they were in the 
attitude of lovers. Then the devil, I suppose, en- 
tered into me — ^a natural devil, too, I think,' he added 
cynically — *and, without a moment's thought of con- 
sequences, I took deliberate aim at Baker, and fired 
off my pistol. There was a flash, a loud scream, and 
then — God, I shall never forget that sight! — the 
woman fell ! I had wounded her — not dangerously, 
as you will afterwards hear ; but the shock, as well 
as the pain, caused her to fall senseless to the ground. 
The man, maddened, like myself, at the sight, rushed 
forwards, and we grappled with one another with the 
fury of wild beasts. The conflict — it was a well- 
matched wrestUng- bout — was not of long dura- 
tion, and was brought to a speedier conclusion than 
might have been expected (for we were both strong 
and active), by the slipping of Baker's foot down a 
bit of slippery turf. As he fell, I, with no intention, 
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I Bwear, of taking advantage of his position, thmst 
him from me with my foot, and he fell — ^for we had 
been struggling at the extreme verge of the cliff — 
sheer over the precipice, down to the level ground 
below. As I listened to the dull fall of the body on 
the shingly beach of the lake, I thought for the mo- 
ment that I should have gone really mad ; and so, 
but for thought of the woman who lay there, helpless 
and wounded, would perhaps have been the case with 
me. But that saved my reason. With all my horror 
of her sin and shame, I could not endure the thought 
that I had killed my sister; so I took her in my 
arms, and carried her to the cottage of my foster- 
mother, who lived, with only her idiot son for a 
companion, about a quarter of a mile away. I knew 
that my secret was safe with Bridget Lynch ; and so, 
in truth, it has been. When Eveline began to re- 
cover, her mind was in too bewildered a state to 
remembei' what had happened, and I therefore did 
not find much difficulty in obliging her to secretly 
marry that fellow Delaval, who had then, as an itine- 
rant artist, taken up his temporary abode in the 
neighbourhood. I knew nothing of the man. All I 
wanted was, to provide a husband for my sister, and 
a father for the unborn child, which was some months 
nearer its birth than I had any reason to expect. 
There was but one stipulation on which Lady Eve- 
line insisted ; and that one was, that from the mo- 
ment of the completion of the marriage ceremony, 
Delaval should see her no more. This was accord- 
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ingly agreed to. I presented the fellow with a bond 
for two thousand pounds ; and after a while, resolving 
never again to set my foot in Ireland, I left my sis- 
ter at Bridget Lynch's house. Two months elapsed, 
during which Eveline lay between life and death — 
almost insane, and totally incapable of giving any 
rational account of herself. Then the child — the 
wretched offspring of her shame — ^was born; and a 
month later, by my orders, Lady Eveline and the in- 
fant were removed to the Continent. B^ridget kept 
the secret well. I do not believe that a single living 
soul in the neighbourhood guessed who it was that, 
for more than two months, lived in her cottage, and 
lay covered up from human view, in the small inner 
room belonging to her lonely cabin. 

' And your sister's history since ?' said Nugent, in 
an altered tone. ' She is alive ; I heard you say so to 
the man we saw at Eoymouth. But where, and how, 
separated from her child, has she existed ?' 

' She has lived, since then, at Bingen on the 
Ehine, quietly — but terribly marked in the face from 
the effects of that pistol wound. I have never seen 
her from that hour; but she draws her allowance 
regularly, and I as carefully keep the certificate of 
her marriage with Delaval. If I can by any means 
prevent it, the title of Desmond shall never go to those 
horrible Pritchards ; and the steps I took at Eoymouth 
for the preventing of Delaval's second marriage, 
were the first in furtherance of a plan which, after 
my death, I trust to you to follow up.' 
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He paused; but Nugent still remained silent, 
and the invalid, summoning all his energy, ex- 
claimed, 

' Speak, man ! Have you nothing to say ? Will 
you not give such peace as is in your power to be- 
stow on a man whose days are numbered, and who 
has for years shown you the trust and affection of a 
brother ?' 

^ As a brother ! Merciful God, has it come to 
this ?' cried Major Nugent passionately. And, spring- 
ing from his chair, he walked, in evidently violent 
excitement, towards the door. 

' Stay — for God's sake, do not leave me ! Jack, 
old friend ! I, who never asked you a favour in my 
life before, entreat you to stay beside me now.' 

The tones were so piteous, and the once fierce and 
guilty man was so very near his end, that Jack, moved 
with pity to forget for a single moment his own bitter 
sorrows, bent over the haggard face, and wiped what 
seemed to be the dews of death from the gray-white 
forehead. 

* My poor fellow,' he said, ' you have borne about 
with you a heavy secret, but mine has been weightier 
far ; for from me, during all these years, the wife of 
my youth has been kept — ^I was taught to believe her 
dead ! A hard and cruel case — for, Lord Eossferry, 
strange and almost impossible as it may seem, twenty 
years ago I became the lawful husband of Lady Eve- 
line Desmond ; and Kathleen, who has borne so long 
the detested name of Delaval, is the child of mjr love. 
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as well as the lawful inheritress of a great and noble 
name !' 
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* They die — ^the dead return not. Misery 
Sits near an open grave, and calls them over.' 

Thb effect on Lord Eossferry of Major Nugent's 
unexpected and startling revelation, was so OTerpow- 
eringy that^ at first, the latter almost feared that he 
had given the death-blow to the guilty man^ who 
lay, stretched, panting, and white as the sheet that 
covered him, upon his bed of pain. The agent's first 
impulse was to rush forth in search of aid; but a sign 
from the Earl stopped him, and, in a few minutes, 
with the aid of such simple restoratives as stood 
within reach, he so far recovered as to be enabled, in 
a low and feeble voice, to say, 

' For God's sake, tell me more ! If this be true, 
I have caused the death of an innocent man — have 
destroyed — O, my God ! what, in my vile inhuman 
passion, have I not done to drag my own soul to hell, 
and to bring upon my head the curses of those whom 
I ought to have loved and cherished !' 

Nugent, who had resumed his place by the bed, 
replied, in tones almost as weak and agitated as those 
of his questioner, to this piteous appeal. 

* Calm yourself, if you can, my lord,' he said, 
' for there is much for both of us to think of and to 
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do. The fault was not all your own ; you were de- 
ceived by appearances ; and I^ who had been induced 
by Lady EToline to keep^ for family reasons, my mar- 
riage for a while a secret, was at that time necessarily 
absent. Appearances, as I have just said, were all in 
favour of the supposition that my poor friend Baker, 
who had always been most kind (for writing by post 
was attended with danger) in giving messages to Eve- 
line from me, was the principal in a matter, concern- 
ing the real fitcts appertaining to which you were so 
lamentably ignorant. Owing to Baker's death, and 
from other causes, I remained in total ignorance of 
what had passed ; and when, after a few weeks, I re- 
turned to B , the news was rife in the country, 

' that Lady Eveline had gone abroad suddenly with 
her brother. I endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain 
some trace of the woman, whom I loved with the de- 
votion of my whole heart ; and for many months — 
for nearly a year, indeed — I sought her sorrowing, and 
well-nigh in despair. At last, intelligence of the ab- 
sent one reached me ; and so cruel and heart-break- 
ing was the news, that I could have gladly exchanged 
my then condition of mind for the former state of 
wretched suspense, which I had found it so hard to 
bear. Lady Eveline, according to report, had been 
for nearly a year the wife of an artist named Delaval 

— ^a man who had been living at B , at the time 

when scandal was, unknown to her, busy with your 
sister's name. A child, it was now affirmed, had 
been bom of that incongruous union ; and, to crown 
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the whole^ the Lady Eveline, as the newspapers in 
the ohitnary proclaimed, was dead !' 

He pansed, in extreme agitation ; his words had 
come from his lips in disjointed sentences, as if the 
utterance of every one of them gave torture to the 
speaker. From the bed, though it was evident that 
Lord Bossferry was listening intently, there came no 
sound or token of reply ; and, after a few moments' 
silence, Nugent continued thus : 

^ It is useless to enlarge upon my own sufferings, 
to my dying day they wSl be fresh in my recouL 
tion ; but time mercifally softens sorrow, and at the 
end of four years — ^for it is not good' — smiling bit- 
terly — * as we all know, for man to live alone, I took 
to myself a wife;' and having so said, the uncon- 
scious sinner buried his face in his hands, and tears, 
the hard-wrung tears that seem to scorch the eyes of 
vigorous manhood, trickled slowly from between his 
fingers. 

' Poor fellow ! and this misery is also to be laid 
to my account,' muirmured the Earl. ' Jack, I cannot 
hope — gladly as I would once more feel the clasp of 
your hand in mine — that you can ever bring yourself 
to forgive me.' 

'I have done that. Lord Eossferry, long ago,' 
said Nugent, lifting up his haggard face ; ' and I do 
not think that even the sight of my poor Susan's 
wretchedness, when she, poor soul, will have to 
look her shame and desolation in the face, will 
make me think more hardly of your share in this 
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pitiful tragedy than I do now. Thank God for one 
blessing ! In my marriage — Pshaw ! have I a 
right to call it "marriage"? — with the best woman 
that ever strove to make her husband's home a happy 
one, there was at least no- wilfully-incurred guilt. 
That shame, in the world's opinion — the cruel world, 
that delights in thinking evil — will follow, for my 
poor Susan and her children on the disclosure that 
must now be made, is certain, and — ' 

' But must it be made ?' broke in Lord Eossferry 
anxiously. ' Can no middle course be found, save 
that by which the happiness of your home will be 
broken up, and the world — ^which, as you rightly say, 
is such a brutal world — set a-jabbering on this now 
half-forgotten story?' 

Nugent thought in silence for a few moments, and 
then said decidedly : 

' No, my lord, there is no other way. I have 
been pondering on this matter too long and far too 
earnestly for any method, had such an one as you 
describe existed, to have escaped my notice. For, 
Lord Eossferry, the man Kelly, who wrote the letter 
which is again beneath your pillow, has also dared 
to threaten me. He is cognisant of my marriage 
with Lady Eveline — a marriage which I ought to 
have proclaimed the moment it came to my know- 
ledge that she was yet alive.' 

' Then you did discover her existence ? When, 
and how did you learn the truth that little Kathleen's 
mother did not die ?' 

VOL. ni. K 
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*I haTO known it for ten long years, my lord, 
and weary ones, in some respects, haye they been to 
me. When, three years after that dismal tragedy, a 
woman, pale and sickly, with a face half disgnised 
by wrappings, arrived at Glaedhuil, to undertake the 
charge of yonr imprisoned niece, I discovered in the 
child's fellow-captive the wife, whom I had so long 
believed to be numbered with the dead.' 

^ My God ! is it possible ? Eveline to have been 
living all these years on Glaedhuil, and I not know 
it ! She must indeed have taken her measures well.' 

* Maternal love is a great shaipener of the wits, 
my lord, and poor Eveline — although with a won- 
drous courage she has kept her secret from Kathleen 
— idolises her daughter, as only natures such as hers 
can worship those they love.' 

* And you have seen her, have visited her some- 
times, during the years that she has passed in that 
horrible solitude ?' 

* Once only, Lord Eossferry,' replied Nugent, 
drawing himself up proudly, * have Lady Eveline and 
I met, since the* day, now near upon twenty years 
ago, when we parted as man and wife in the fir-wood 
near Kyleumra Castle. It was my duty to take her 
pleasure, her commands regarding the future, not 
only of herself, but of our child. Had it been her 
will that I should make all the cruel truth public, I 
should unhesitatingly have complied with her desire; 
but she did not so will it. On the contrary, she 
strictly enjoined silence; trusting to my honour, as 
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she said; to do justice to her child, should any 
difficulties in- the way of proving Kathleen's claim to 
legitimacy, at any later period, arise.' 

* Strange indeed !' said Eossferry. * And what do 
you suppose were the motives which guided her to 
arrive at this decision V 

* Her fear of you, in the first place, and her love 
for me in the next,' was the unhesitating reply. 
' Eveline's nerves, to say nothing of a long hahit of 
ohedience to your will, had, on the night when her 
life was so nearly sacrificed by your violence, received 
too tremendous a shock ever thoroughly to recover 
their tone; and her sweet unselfishness was the cause 
of her leaving me at peace with the mother of my 
children, rather than burden me — her own words, 
poor soul ! — ^with a wife disfigured in person, and 
shattered for life, both in health and spirits. Hers 
has been a life-long heroism — one of those qiiietly- 
borne martyrdoms which, if all bad their due, merit 
a richer reward than are received by many, whose 
good deeds are blazoned forth by sound of trumpet, 
and by beat of drum !' 

* I believe you ! My poor sister ! And it was be* 
cause I mistrusted this sweet martyr that I first 
began to lose my faith in God and woman ! Lord, 
what fools we mortals be ! and how I long to see the 
poor child's face again, and pray her to forgive, even 
as she hopes to be forgiven !' 

There was silence fof a few moments after this, 
and when Lord Bossferry spoke again, it was evident 
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to Nugent that his senses were beginning to wander. 
He spoke again of his sister, as of the child whom, 
when she was a wee toddling thing, he had loved and 
petted, and whom, in her riper years, he had tyran- 
nised over with relentless cruelty ; but it was chiefly 
of the ill-fated victim of his fell mistake that the 
dying man maundered in his bewilderment, accusing 
himself at one moment of the sin of murder, and the 
next making futile attempts at self-justification, not 
only in the case of the poor young officer whose blood 
was so clearly on the head of the dying man, but as 
regarded things and persons of whom Major Nu- 
gent had never before either heard or dreamt. The 
latter looked on in great but silent consternation. 
Gladly would he have gone in search of aid, and 
most willingly would he have shared his painful 
watch with others better acquainted with the symp- 
toms of the EarFs dangerous and painful malady; 
but to leave him thus, to bring other listeners to 
share in the dread arcanum which Lord Bossferry's 
muttered words revealed, was what he could not bring 
himself to do, and it was therefore to him a relief 
when the jaw fell, the eyelids quivered, and a sudden 
silence fell upon the chamber like a pall. 

Hastening to the adjoining room, the agent called 
aloud tOv Benson for assistance ; and the latter, who 
had taken up his position in the adjoining room, 
answered the call at once. 

' I think his lordship has fainted,' Major Nugent 
said ; ' perhaps you had better send for the doctor.' 
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Without replying, even by a gesture, to this pro- 
posal, Mr. Benson, pushed past the visitor, into the 
bedroom. It was not a time, even had he entertained 
much respect for Major Nugent's office, when respect 
to persons could be properly exhibited. Mr. Benson, 
as the sick lord's confidential attendant, was, in his 
own opinion, a far more important personage than the 
man who was forced, by the exigences of his posi- 
tion — his large family included — to live over there, 
amongst the ' savages ;' and this being so, he had 
felt exceeding wrath at the lengthened stay of the 
impecunious Major in his lord's sick room, and was 
rather glad of the opportunity of — ^by shoving rudely 
by the intruder — proving his own right to be lord 
of that dismal bedchamber. 

Following closely on the valet's footsteps, Nu- 
gent, with a beating heart — a heart that throbbed all 
the more painfully, because for years he had nour- 
ished an irrepressible contempt for the conduct, as well 
as character of the dying sinner — stood once more 
beside the pillow of the man, to whom the ' great 
secret' was so soon, as he believed, about to be re- 
vealed. It was the moment for moralising on the 
sad spectacle of a wasted life — on rank and power 
wasted — on talents worse than misapplied — but the 
time for serious thought was wanting ; for before the 
troubled visitant had stood, for a few passing mo- 
ments, by the death-bed of the repentant sinner, he 
was roused by the harsh, unsympathetic voice of the 
valet, who exclaimed aloud, and with a total lack of 
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tmfed fat the prcsence in wiiich he foond him- 
idf: 

' Bt Jore ! mr lord is desd !' 



CHAPTEB XIV. 



* A wosd, gcnee noted ia hs lunr 

Tet bade retnniiiig witb a pluntKre Une ; 
A smile, a simiij or a moamfal gUunce^ 

Full of sweet xnemcnes now from this wodd ftown, — 
Are not these Kystaies whem to life they stmrt. 
And press Tain feais in gushes from the heazt?* 



Akd now — Cleaving, for a time, the ill-&ted victim 
of another's wilfdlness and sin, to lament in hitter- 
ness of spirit the sudden ending of a life, the errors 
of which had neyer heen openly repented of — we 
must retnm to Kathleen DehtTal, whom we hist saw 
stmggUng hravely against the force of the mountain 
bhurty with her arm linked in that of her htfge- 
limbedy stoat -hearted lover, and with fidthfol, hat 
sorely-afflicted Maggie Calder following at a discreet 
and respectfid distance behind. 

^ As Maggie says, we shall have a hard pall of 
it/ said Dhunagh, as he steadied the girl's slender 
frame against the baffetings of the strong sou'- 
easter. ' I shoaldn't be sorry to have another pair of 
oars, to help jus along agaiast the wind.' 

'What do you think of our walking the two 
miles?' asked Kathleen, speaking, however, under 
considerable difficulties, for the wind seemed to blow 
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back the words, as they broke from the tip of her 
tongue ; and her companion, though he lowered his 
head to her lips, could only just contriTe to catch 
the meaning of the question that she asked. 

^ Walking them, my darling ? Impossible ! Your 
strength would neyer hold out against this storm ! 
No, we must make the best of our way by water, for 
Mimmie will be growing terribly nervous. Think 
how lonely she is on the island — Maggie away, and 
the storm getting up ! I wish we had not come ; but 
regrets are useless now, and all we can do is to put 
our shoulders to the wheel.' 

' Your shoulders, Dhunagh ; for my weak arms 
will, I fear, be of very little use to you to-day. I 
wish I could row.' 

'Wish for a pair of oars, child, whilst you are 
about it ; and then we could try and make some use 
of Maggie's vigorous arms,' said Lord Dhunagh 
cheerfully. ' But coraggio ! it is no great distance, 
after all ; and I shall be better off than you, you 
poor little shivering thing ; for I shall have work to 
keep me warm. Lina,' he continued, after a pause, 
during which he had been thinking anxiously of the 
absence of warm wraps for Kathleen's delicate frame ; 
* Lina, after all, I begin to think that we had better 
abandon the boat, and — ^But what are you looking at 
round the rock ? 0, I see ; a man is sitting there. 
By Jove ! a pleasant day for out-of-door sketching, 
which is what he seems to be about.' 

And, having so said, they (Kathleen and her 
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lorer) inTolmitarily relaxed their pace for a moment, 
whilst their eyes were fixed upon the figore, which, 
at the distance of abont three hundred yards, had jnst 
become dimly visible to their sight. 

As they looked, it rose from a sitting posture, 
and displayed the form of a man considerably aboYe 
the ayerage height, dressed like a gentleman, in a 
suit of gray tweed, and with a round-crowned wide- 
awake upon his head. 

' I wonder who he can be ?' said Kathleen, in a 
whisper. 

The intruder could not, by any possibility, have 
heard her, so great was the distance, and so strong 
was the wind against her breath, had she uttered the 
words at the loudest, highest pitch of her voice ; but 
there was something startling, considering the dan- 
gerous state of the country, in the sudden appear- 
ance on the * wild bog' of that well-dressed, unknown 
indiyidual ; and therefore it was that Kathleen's heart 
beat quicker, and that she clung more closely than 
before, to her companion's arm for protection. 

They were not fated to remain long in ignorance, 
either of the name or intentions of the man, whom, 
at first sight, they both imagined to be a stranger ; 
for, advancing with rapid strides towards them, it 
soon became evident, both to Kathleen and her com- 
panion, that the man whose movements they had 
been watching was no other than the person who had 
first, many months before, come under their notice 
by the name and title of Captain Ommaney Fox ! 
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A sharp low cry broke, in the extremity of her 
constematioB, from Kathleen's lips — for speech was 
just then impossible ; whilst Lord Dhunagh, wrath- 
ful and astonished, set his teeth hard, and prepared 
himself, as best he could, for the conflict which he 
foresaw was coming. 

* Say nothing, Lina — not a word ; leave all to 
me. But do not let him see you flinch or tremble. 
Now is the time,' and he made rather a poor attempt 
to smile, and seem at ease, ' to prove that the blood 
of the old Celtic kings is warm within you. Step out 
boldly, my Kathleen, and — ' 

' We must not forget,' she said bitterly, ' that he 
is — God help me ! — my father.' 

And then the whole cruel force of the indisputable 
fact so completely overwhelmed her, that, unable to 
utter another syllable, she walked forward, as one in 
a dream, to meet the man whom, of all others in the 
world, her parent though he was, she most dreaded 
and despised. 

With the simple trust known — with rare excep- 
tions— owZy to the young and inexperienced, Kath- 
leen had listened to, and entirely believed, the assur- 
ance which had been given to her, that the father 
who was so little deserving of her love and honour 
would never cross her path again. The blind con- 
fidence which she had placed in this rashly-spoken, 
but consoling, promise, had sensibly modified the 
overwhelming blow of discovering herself to be the 
daughter of a despised and utterly unworthy man. 
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Since her return to Gkedhnil, she had done her best 
to chase from her memory the, alas, bitter truth, 
that she was not, as she had supposed, an orphan. 
Many a time and oft — ^previous to that noYer-to-be- 
forgotten hour of her life, when the disreputable ad- 
mirer of Miss Cynthia Eigden coarsely claimed her 
as his child — Kathleen had, girl -like, in her soft 
feminine dependence, felt how rarely blessed were 
those whose parents had not, . as in her own sad 
case, been taken from their helpless ones in early 
infiancy, and who, like the light-hearted daughters of 
her kind friend Major Nugent, could hang about a 
father's neck, in sure and trusting confidence in his 
care. That any parent, still less one standing in 
that near relation to herself, might be a degraded 
and a wicked man, was an idea which neyer, eyen in 
her wildest dreams, could have occurred to Kathleen 
Delaval ; and, as I said before, when she did^ in dis- 
may and horror unmitigated, realise the truth, 'her 
only refuge lay, not in actual oblivion — ^for to com- 
mand our memories is, unfortunately, not amongst 
the powers granted to fallible human creatures — ^but 
in such a cherished conviction that never, whilst she 
lived, would the man who called himself her father 
cross her path again, as tended greatly to console 
and reassure her. 

And now, advancing towards her in the flesh, the 
same debminavre and off-hand walk marking Him as 
alike more defiant and less respectable than his fel- 
low men, strode, with hasty footsteps, the man whose 
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Tery existence she had endeavoured, and that not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to forget. How, at that 
moment, she loathed his sight — loathing herself, at 
the same time, with hitter scorn, for the unnatural 
and shameful repugnance which filled her hreast to 
overflowing — no one save Kathleen's own self could 
know. That the feeling was shared by her affianced 
husband, she felt well assured ; and, mingled with 
her own personal dismay and dread, there crowded 
in the irrepressible reflection, that, by uniting him- 
self to her, Lord Dhunagh would, at the same time, 
bring dishonour and trouble upon Limself ; for would 
not her father be, in some sort, his father? and might 
not the sins and offences, the disgrace and the con- 
tumely, which appertained to Captain Ommaney Fox, 
descend through his guiltless daughter to generations 
yet unborn? These, and such as these, were the 
thoughts that kept hurrying through poor Kathleen's 
brain during the few moments-— j,nd they were very 
few — which elapsed before the big, brutal man (who 
looked, nevertheless, so like a gentleman) came within 
speaking distance of those whom he had come to seek. 
Not a whit abashed — albeit the situation was one that 
might have tried the moral courage of the boldest — 
did the man appear, as he came forward, with what 
was intended to be a- degage air, and held out his 
hand to Lina. Before, however, she could either 
accept or refuse it. Lord Dhunagh interposed, and, 
placing himself between the two, said haughtily : 
' Sir, I have the honour, at present, to be the pro- 
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tector of this lady; and, in that capacity, I must 
request that you will step aside, and not annoy her 
with your presence.' 

If Captain Fox were taken aback by this recep- 
tion, it is certain that he betrayed no sign, either of 
surprise or mortification. 

* I believe,' he said, slightly lifting his hat, ' that 
I haye the honour of speaking to Lord Dhunagh; 
and, in that case, I must be allowed to express my 
surprise that a nobleman, who must know something 
of the world, should venture to interfere between a 
father and his child. My rights, my lord, till such 
time as you have become Miss Delaval's husband, 
supersede yours. — So, Kathleen, my dear,' and he 
advanced a step nearer to her as he ventured on the 
endearing word, ' walk this way a bit, if you please, 
with me, and we shall pretty soon, I daresay, under- 
stand one another better.' 

As he uttered the last word, he laid, in a half- 
caressing, half-authoritative manner, his large hand 
on Kathleen's shrinking shoulder ; but not even for 
a single moment did the profanation last. With the 
action of one sweeping away a noxious insect, Lord 
Dhunagh freed the young girl from that contaminat- 
ing touch ; and then, still with the same distant 
haughtiness, he said : 

* Captain Fox — for by that name, I believe, you 
are at present called — ^I must again request, that you 
will cease to intrude upon Miss Delaval. We are in 
haste, and the weather looks threatening. If you have 
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anything to say — any matter of business, which you 
desire to have arranged — I will meet you at any 
time or place which it may suit you to appoint. The 
present hour is Miss Delaval's, and I cannot permit 
either her comfort or her safety to be interfered 
with, by one whose right to molest her I utterly 
deny.' 

The man of many aliases seemed a little taken 
aback by this very determined speech ; but his posi- 
tion being, to a certain extent, a strong one, he rallied 
quickly from his momentary discomfiture, and, again 
addressing Kathleen, he said, with something that 
was very like a sneer, 

' Upon my word. Miss Delaval, this is a pretty 
business ! Here are you, allowing your own father 
to be, treated as if he was no gentleman, by the — the 
party 4hat you, without his consent, have engaged 
yourself to. Suppose, now, that I — which I have as 
good a right to as any other father has — was to for- 
bid the bans. You're under age — an infant in the 
eye of the law, and — ' 

*By Heaven, this is too much!' Lord Dhunagh 
broke in passionately ; but Kathleen quickly ^nter- 
posed, to an*est the violent words that trembled on 
his tongue. 

* Stop, dear Dhunagh,' she pleaded, resting her 
clasped hands on his breast — ^for he had stepped be- 
tween her and the man who had dared to contest his 
claim to the maiden, for whom he would willingly 
have shed his life-blood ; and Kathleen feared — ^not^ 
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indeed, without good cause — that hard blows between 
two such angry spirits might follow swiftly on their 
bitter words, — ' stop, dear Dhunagh. Do not, I im- 
plore you, forget that he is my father. Let me try 
to do my duty to him. God knows' — in a still lower 
tone, as her head sank forward on her hands — ' that 
the task is hard enough !' 

It was but for a moment that she thus rested, 
under the shelter of her lover's breast. The next 
instant her pale face was raised, and addressing the 
interloper with a kind of proud humility, which 
touched Dhunagh to the heart, she said : 

* I was wrong to disobey you. My wish is to do 
my duty. Tell me what it is that you expect of me.' 

Captain Fox rubbed his hands triumphantly. 

' Come, now, that is something like,' he said. ^I 
thought you'd buckle to at last; your mother did 
before you. She wasn't one of your high-spirited 
ones — an Earl's daughter though she was; and I 
believe that some of them have the pluck of Old 
Harry himself. But now, as you've come to sense, 
just ask that gentleman to step aside a moment ; for 
I've something to say to you, that I don't wish every 
one to hear.' 

Kathleen, at this demand, drew herself up proudly. 

*I can receive no confidences which Lord Dhunagh 
does not share. I regret ijp be forced to disobey you ; 
but what you desire to say must, if said at all, be 
communicated to me in his presence.' 

' And must be said quickly,' put in Lord Dhunagh 
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impatiently. ' It will be more prudent, too, I thiak, 
if we walk onwards to the boat. What you have to 
say, sir, can be heard fully as well moving, as when 
.we are standing still.' 

He spoke sternly — coldly even, as Kathleen 
thought. Was he angry with her ? It was very pos- 
sible ; for men can ill brook, when their blood is up 
— * their soul in arms, and eager for the fray' — ^the 
interference, with their purpose, of a woman. Was 
he angry, then, with her for having followed— sorely, 
is some respects, against her will — the dictates of 
her conscience ? It might be so ; indeed, it looked as if 
some such feeling dictated his harshly- spoken words ; 
for the arm on which her hand still rested, hung 
more loosely to his side, and Kathleen failed to feel 
in it the firm support in which she took such comfort. 

For a few moments the three, Kathleen walking 
in the midst, pursued their way in silence. Then 
the intruder said abruptly, 

'I've come a long distance — all the way from 
Brussels, which is rather a joliier place, I reckon, 
than this. 'Gad !' — shivering^ — * I wish I was in the 
Bue Ducale at this moment, to find something out 
about my fine-lady wife. The Earl of Eossferry, and 
he ought to know, tells me — ^at least he said that day 
we met (and be hanged to him !) at Roymouth — that 
she is alive — ' 

An exclamation from Kathleen, followed by a vio- 
lent start, arrested for a moment his farther speech ; 
but a meaning pressure of the arm she held Warned 
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her to be silent, and the aoi-disant hnsband of Lady 
Eyeline Desmond continued thos : 

'I'ye been patting two and two together since 
that day; for, as you may remember, I haye other 
matrimonial projects in yiew ; and if my lady tnms 
out to be in the land of the liying — ^which, upon my 
soul, I hadn't the remotest notion of — ^why, of course, 
I must giye up my little spec ; but in that case, she 
and I — not here, of course, for I couldn't stand your 
picturesque lakes and mountains — might set up house 
together, and liye, as the story-books say, happily 
ever after/ 

Whilst this odious speech was in progress, strange 
and perplexing, but still gradually-revealing thoughts, 
kept crowding, with bewildering rapidity, into Kath- 
leen's brain. A light — it seemed wonderful nozv that 
it had never gleamed upon her mind before — showed 
her, in their true and real bearings, things which 
had hitherto been hidden from her eyes. For the 
first time, the "very first through all those years of 
intimate companionship, the idea not only struck 
her imagination, but came home to her heart, that 
the pale delicate woman, whose suffering life had 
been dedicated to her service, was indeed and in 
truth her mother! Her mother, not only in the 
bonds of tenderness, such as only a mother's heart 
can feel, but the woman who had, in labour and 
pain, brought her into that world, which had proved 
to the sorrowing creature one of such sore and never- 
ending trial. 
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The effect on Lord Bhunagh's mind of Captain 
Fox's words, differed widely from that which had 
been produced by them on Lina's vivid but tardily- 
aroused imagination. To him, the fact that Lady 
Eveline Desmond still existed, had, for many months, 
been known; and that idea once established in his 
mind, the more than suspicion that the unhappy 
woman, who had during so many years been dead to 
the world and to society, lived in the person of gentle, 
self-denying Mrs. Ruddington, followed (after he had 
been allowed to make one of the small Glaedhuil 
family) almost as a matter of course. So certain 
was he sometimes of the fact, that Lina owed her 
birth to her much-loved and devoted Mimmie, that 
he had caught himself more than once wondering 
silently at Kathleen's obtuseness, in that she too had 
failed to see a mother's love in Mrs. Ruddington's 
untiring tenderness. Often, too, had the longing to 
bring about a revelation of the truth, been strong 
upon him ; but he had never yielded, even by a passing 
hint or word, to the sore temptation ; and now, hate- 
ful as was the medium through which the knowledge 
must reach the daughter's sense. Lord Dhunagh 
could not resist a feeling of unmitigated joy, that at 
last the unselfish, noble-hearted woman would receive 
her recompense — that at last the tender name of 
mother would be hers ; that at last, from the lips of 
her own and only child would she hear the loving 
appellation, which to her longing ears would indeed 
be as the very * prime of bliss.' 

VOL. in. L 
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Long as these feelings have taken to record, 
there was, in fact, only the lapse of a few mo- 
ments, before the 'medium,' by whose agency Kath- 
leen was fated, as regarded her family secrets, to be 
in a very important degree enlightened, spoke again. 

' There has been a do and a mystery somewhere,' 
he said doggedly, ' and if I don't find it out, write 
me down — as somebody once said — an ass. Luckily, 
in some respects for me, my lady's marked; and 
what I want to find out from this young person ^is, 
whether she happens to know a lady who — ' And 
he was continuing — as both Dhunagh and Kathleen 
felt certain — to describe the lonely lady who was at 
the moment pining, yearning," for her child's return, 
when Dhunagh stopped him summarily. 

* Enough of this !' he SBkid. authoritatively. ' Miss 
Delaval is not well ; and you will not find it to 
your interest, to try either her patience or mine too 
far. I pledge my honour, if you will have the kind- 
ness to leave us now, that I will meet you to-morrow, 
wherever you choose to appoint — the Eossferry Arms, 
at Mulhany, would, perhaps, be the best place — and 
I think that I can venture to say, that you will find 
it well worth your while to consider (far wishes in 
this matter. Will eleven o'clock suit you ? If so, 
I will be there — at the hotel, that is,' he added, help- 
ing Kathleen into the boat as he spoke. 

.The man, seeing that he could for the present 
gain nothing by farther intrusion and importunity, 
gave a hurried assent to Lord Dhunagh's proposi- 
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tion ; and thus, without on either side going through 
the ceremony of leave-taking, they parted. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

* And now those raging biUowB came 
Where that fair lady sate ; . . . 
And on a little plank the flow 
Of the whirlpool bore her to and fro.* 

In the excitement of their feelings, during the 
scene I have just described, the growing violence of 
the tempest was utterly unheeded by the actors 
therein. The surface of the lake was now almost 
sea-like, so high were its rolling billows with their 
white crests of foam, and so madly rose on high the 
towering spray, which, now rushing spirit-fashion 
along the face of the waters, and anon rising like a 
pillar of white smoke upwards to the sky, would 
have been watched from the windows of Glaedhuil 
with intense admiration by the pair who, seated in 
the wherry, and with only one pair of good ash oars 
to speed them on their way, were far too much occu- 
pied with other thoughts and interests,* to have any 
attention to spare for the grand spectacle around 
them. 

Maggie Galder — a deeply interested, but silent 
spectator of the interview, which had given her young 
mistress so very much to think upon — had stood, 
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whilst it lasted, well out of earshot of the speakers. 
For her there existed no secrets which that grand- 
looking villain had it in his power to tell. Her lady, 
the sweet beautiful lady, whom, during many a long 
year, it had been her pride to wait upon in all dutiful 
and humble service, had trusted Maggie with the 
whole inner history of her life; and the warm-hearted 
Scotchwoman, taking an honest pride in the perfect 
confidence that had been reposed in her, had gone on 
from year to year, never wearying in well and honour- 
able doing, looking but to the one reward which, in 
a better and happier world, awaits — as she humbly 
believed — those to whom at the latter day it shall be 
said, * Well done, thou good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.' 

The affection which Maggie Calder felt for her 
young lady, had never been comparable to that which 
had always filled her heart for Lady Eveline Des- 
mond. To tell the honest truth, the old servant had 
not been devoid of a certain slight and undefined 
feeling of irritation against the girl, to whose lot so 
few of the troubles and trials of life had, compara- 
tively speaking, fallen. Looking upon Kathleen as, 
to a certain extent,*the cause, or, if not exactly the 
cause, at least the direful effect of her beloved lady's 
first irremediable misfortune, Maggie decided in her 
mind that Miss Lina ought, in common justice, to 
share more equally than had as yet been the case 
with her the evils of Lady Eveline's lot. 

It was now many years since Maggie Calder had 
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set eyes on the base, low-minded man who, for the 
paltry sum of two thousand pounds, had consented 
to — as he, in his detestable phraseology, would have 
put it — 'make an honest woman' of Lady Eveline 
Desmond. But although four lustres had since then 
been added to Mr. Delaval's age, and albeit Time 
had both thinned and begrayed the once flowing locks 
of the then so-called artist, the woman who, in that 
time of dread and misery which never, on this side 
the grave, could be forgotten, had known his face 
and figure well, recognised at a glance in Captain 
Ommaney Fox the man who, twenty years before, 
had, under most strange and unprecedented circum- 
stances, gone through the form of marriage with her 
mistress. That Miss Kathleen would now, at the 
eleventh hour, learn the truth, was a source of deep 
inward rejoicing to Maggie. Lady Eveline's health was 
extremely delicate, her life hanging sometimes, as Mag- 
gie, who watched her with eyes quickened by aflfection, 
greatly feared, upon that proverbial thread, which, 
when it breaks, leaves sometimes much undone that 
should, before that fatal snap, have been, with a care- 
ful and foreseeing mind, attended to and settled. It 
had always been a sore thought to Maggie, that Lady 
Eveline might die, and her child never know, till it 
was too late, that the woman whose life had been 
devoted to her had a mother's right to her tenderest 
love, her profoundest respect and sympathy. Well 
did the faithful, Scotchwoman know, how deeply and 
yearningly her mistress had pined for the child's 
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love — a love so different from the calm and modified 
affection which, in her ignorance of the ties between 
them, Kathleen had hitherto bestowed on her friend ; 
and that the man, who, for so many years, had ceased 
to form part and parcel of the life's history of her 
well-loved mistress had come, as it were, to life again, 
Maggie, seated there in the tossing boat, with her 
keen eyes fixed upon the agitated girl, felt as certain 
as if flesh and blood had revealed to her the fact, 
that the so long carefully-guarded secret would be a 
secret no longer, and that Miss Kathleen would know, 
at last, that she was the Lady Eveline's child. 

They made but little head against the storm, 
labouring slowly with the one pair of oars, which 
Lord Dhunagh, in his intense anxiety, not only for 
Kathleen's health (for the wind was bitterly cold), 
but for the sake of the lonely watcher at Glaedhuil, 
was plying with the strength of two ordinary men. 
The great diflSculty he encountered .was that of keep- 
ing the boat ' head to wind ;' and as oq this being 
done the safety of those on board depended, Dhunagh 
might well strain every nerve in his body for the dear 
life of her he loved. As they proceeded, slowly, in- 
deed, but surely, towards the more open and wider 
portion of Lough Annagh, the squalls greatly in- 
creased in strength and ferocity. Bound the head- 
lands, especially, the danger of being caught and 
capsized by one of the tremendous blasts that seemed 
almost to shake the mountains, was very great ; and 
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when, in addition to, this peril, there came the in- 
evitable rain — slight at first, but at each successive 
moment falling heavier and heavier upon the devoted 
heads of the little party — Lord Dhunagh bitterly 
reproached himself for his folly, in not having more 
stoutly stood his ground against Kathleen's desire t6 
pay a visit of condolence to her humble friends. 

' My poor child, this is hard upon you V he said ; 

* you will be wet to the skin, and there is nothing 
here to keep you warm. How mad of me, not to 
have foreseen all this !' 

* Weel, I maun say, my lord, that it's jeest fulish- 
ness, and naething mair. — ^And, Miss Kathleen, dear, 
if ye wud but put my shawl abune your shoulders. 
We^ll be having you laid up next wi' a cauld in yer 
heed; and thin, what will Mrs. Euddington, puir 
bodie, be saying till us whatever ?' 

'Thanks, dear Maggie!' said Kathleen, gently; 

* but I won't take your shawl from you ; I have got 
Lord Dhunagh's coat, which is being quite selfish 
enough, I think.' And she tried to smile at her 
weary lover, who, in his shirt-sleeves, was puUing as 
hard against wind and waves as if he were rowing for 
a wager. 

* We shall be half an hour yet, I am afraid,' he 
said, anxiously, * before we reach Glaedhuil ; but, 
Lina, darling, if you think that you could walk with 
Maggie — for I must stick to the boat — I will put you 
on shore at once. It is the wet chill that I fear for 
you — sitting still so long in this bitter wind.' And 
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he almost groaned aloud. But the sound, if sound it 
were, failed to reach the ears of his betrothed ; for 
the storm was howjing round them, and her thoughts 
had wandered far away from the limits of that rock- 
bound lake — far into bygone scenes, wherein her 
childhood played a part — a part that now seemed 
filled with a sweet and haunting memory of its own, 
albeit the 'to-day' of that brief, fleeting time had 
seemed to her both tame and poor. 

She would not hear of parting company with her 
toil-worn, striving fellow-sufferer. If Maggie liked 
to walk, why, Maggie could be put on shore; but 
she, he willing, would stand by the boat. 

' I don't care one bit about a wetting,' she said 
stoutly, ' and it is so grand to watch the lake, and 
' all this whirligig of tempest passion. See there !' 
she cried ; ' look at the eagles overhead, and the wild 
swans ! What a grand chase it is ! Six swans ! Ah, 
how the two eagles gain upon them ! — Dhunagh, if 
you were not so busy rowing, I would make you look 

at them ; but,' she added pitifully, * poor fellow, how 

» 

tired you must be ! and — ' 

At that moment, the boat caught for a moment — 
notwithstanding all the rower's care and skill — almost 
broadside, heeled over on her side, and took in, be- 
fore Lord Dhunagh could again bring up her head 
to wind, far more water than was agreeable. Maggie 
Galder, though a courageous woman enough, gave 
a little scream; and Kathleen, for the first time, 
realised the truth that they were in danger. She 
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made no comment, however, on her discovery ; the 
only symptom of enUghtenment which she displayed 
consisting in the perfect stillness with which — a 
silent prayer rising meanwhile from her full heart to 
Heaven — she awaited the lot that it might please 
Providence to mete out to her. And so, in silence, 
if not in fear, those three — ^the gallant owner of a 
noble name, the pale young girl he hoped one day to 
call his bride, and the homely, hard-working woman, 
whose only near relation had just been ' done to 
death with cruel hands' — proceeded on their perilous 
way; their goal the dwelling of a waiting, watching 
n^oman; their hope, to press her in their loving 
arms, giving to her wearied heart the first deep, soul- 
felt joy that it had known for years ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

* Ah, little think the gay licentious crowd, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence snrroand, . . . 
Ah, little think they, as they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain I' 

The death of the Earl of Bossferry was duly 
chronicled in the journals of the day ; but the para- 
graphs in which it was mentioned produced Uttle sen- 
sation, and there was no mourning over his grave. 
The year of the 'wicked EarFs' life, that had been 



1 
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wasted (I speak as the world speaks) in his last and 
only illness, had caused him to be a good deal for- 
gotten, even by those who knew him best. It was 
from the first a public fact, to all excepting those 
persons most interested in the matter, that the disease 
under which Lord Bossferry laboured was beyond the 
reach of medicine; and therefore it followed, almost 
as a matter of course, that the day of the promulga- 
tion of the edict was likewise virtually that of his 
lordship's death — his death, that is to say, to society, 
to the world, and to his acquaintances. A thoroughly 
selfish man (and such was Lord Bossferry) can never, 
even by his own relations, be very deeply mourned. 
We are truly sorry for the departure of those whose 
kindness, whose thought during life was for us, and 
whom, when he or she is taken away, we miss as 
we might miss our daily food, or any other pleasant 
habit of our lives ; but the man who has lived solely 
for himseK, and who has, during his lifetime, said 
to no soul, save his own, ' Take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry,' will descend to his grave, as did the 

* wicked Earl,' without even the tear of a hireling 
to moisten his bier ; whilst his place in the world 
will, without even the interlude of the time-honoured 

* nine days' wonder,' be filled up, and remembered no 
more for ever. 

Major Nugent was greatly shocked by the sudden 
death of the man, whom for years he. Jack, had per- 
sistently deceived, but who, in his fashion, had be- 
stowed such friendship and afiection as it was in his 
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nature to feel on the unwilling trickster, whose pardon 
he did not live to utter. 

When he recalled, which he did in calmer mo- 
ments, anxiously, the particulars of the last conver- 
sation which on earth he was ever destined to hold 
with Eyeline Desmond's brother, Nugent could not 
but be struck with the comparatively slight effect 
produced upon Lord Eossferry's mind by the dis- 
covery, that in his greed for vengeance he had been 
ii^trumental in destroying an innocent lifjB, and that 
the real cause of the disgrace which had fallen so 
heavily on the Desmond family, was the man whom 
for long years he had cordially liked and respected. 

Major Nugent could only account for this seem- 
ing apathy by the nearness in which, at that supreme 
moment, the sick man stood to death. The shadow 
of a great change was upon the, so lately, active and 
domineering spirit. Old things were passing away, 
and the curtain was about to fall upon the stage, on 
which the * wicked Earl' had played so busy and so 
bad a part. In the dim lig^t that reigned before the 
last taper should be put out, and the doors closed 
upon that reprehensible performance, the chief actor 
in the drama saw things as through a glass darkly. 
Life, and the affairs of life, although he knew it not, 
had ceased to have any value in his sight ; and thus 
it followed, that the strange light which at the closing 
scene of his mortal career was thrown upon the past, 
seemed so little either to surprise or pain him. 

The duties and responsibilities^ so heavy, and so 
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varied in their character, which the death of Lord 
Kossferry threw on poor Jack Nugent, for awhile fairly 
bewildered and crushed him down. At a first view, 
it appeared as if there existed no living soul with 
whom to share the painful liabilities which he had 
unfortunately incurred. Of near relations, with the 
exception of his half-sister, Lord Eossferry possessed 
literally none ; and as regarded the distant branch, 
one of whom would, failing the claims of Kathleen 
Delaval, step into the estates, and the ancient barony 
of Desmond, any communication with them would, 
as Major Nugent felt, be to the last degree anomalous 
and impossible. The mother of the gentleman, the 
dream of whose life it was that he would one day 
stand before the world as a peer of the realm, had 
been the daughter of a Desmond ; and that, in the 
opinion of the 'Desmond-Pritchards,' high and mighty 
connection had been the bane of a family, which, but 
for that unfortunate fact, might have lived with toler- 
able contentment their lives, and have been spared 
the misfortune of being both ridiculous and con- 
temptible. Mr. Pritchard was a clergyman, and his 
wife — who was a lady of a highly ambitious turn of 
mind — had presented him with two daughters, neither 
of whom was fair, whilst both were foolish and flighty 
beyond the average in youth of their, sex. 

The elder, the baroness in embryo, was tall, of 
a brilliant complexion, and with such a profusion of 
flaxen hair, that her young-lady friends kindly chris- 
tened her ' the wax doll.' But notwithstanding these 
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advantages, there was no denying the fact, that Miss 
Adelaide Desmond-Pritchard was plain ; so plain, as 
to render her mother, not distinguished either for 
tact or sense, simply ridiculous, by the frequent 
whispered remark to her visitors and friends of, 
'Won't she make a beautiful baroness?' 

That Miss Adelaide entertained no doul^t what- 
ever on that subject, was evident to every discerning 
person, who enjoyed the advantage of spending even 
a short two minutes in her company. Her air, her 
walk, her supercilious demeanour to those about her, 
were all redolent of the future peeress ; and woe be to 
the individual who would dare in her presence, even 
to hint at the supposition that there was nothing 
sure in this world, and that it might be on the cards 
that the claims of the Desmond -Pritchards would 
eventually be successfully disputed, and that the 
daughter of Lady Eveline Desmond was fated to reign 
in the fair Adelaide's stead ! 

The fact of Lord Eossferry's sister having, many 
a long year before, died on a foreign shore, a blighted 
and a guilty woman, had never been doubted by the 
family, who, living far away in distant England from 
the wild country where the events that I have been 
recording took place, had heard no whisper of the 
now almost forgotten surmises, which at one time 
had been — concerning the possibility that the Lady 
Eveline still lived — rife in the far-oflf West. Mr. 
Pritchard, whose father had been a lawyer of repute, 
and who enjoyed in his own person a large and in- 
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timate acquaintance with gentlemen of the hlack robe, 
had long since taken counsel's opinion regarding a 
matter so important to his interests as the guilt or 
innocence of the Lady Eveline Desmond. That the 
* Irish Desmonds,' as represented by the * illegitimate 
daughter' of that ill-behaved lady, had not a leg to 
stand upon was — in other and more imposing words, 
but le nom ne fait rien a la chose — the reply to the 
Eeverend George Pritchard's researches into the mys- 
tery of his cousin's life. He professed, as in clerical 
duty bound, much pity for the unfortunate girl, who 
was fated to expiate — ^for were not the sins of the 
parents visited upon the children ? — the errors of her 
parents in the sackcloth and ashes of shame; and 
when the news got abroad that Miss Delaval, having 
engaged herself in marriage to the Earl of Ballina- 
carrig's son and heir, would be eventually a countess, 
Mr. Pritchard (who, by the way, was rector of one of 
the suburban London churches) expressed himself as 
infinitely delighted with his young relative's good 
luck. 

' A veiy great thing for the poor young woman, 
indeed,' he would pompously remark; * and saves me 
from any future anxiety about her. From what I 
can learn, the " Kossferry estates . are riot very well 
managed; and the rent-roll — sixteen thousand a year, 
if all went on as it should do — is never up to the 
mark. I suspect that fellow Nugent will have to 
be sent to the right-about ; but we shall see. Lord 
Eossferry may live for some months, they say, yet ; 
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SO ihat there is^ probably, plenty of time to look 
about us.' 

The satisfaction expressed by Mr. Pritchard at 
Miss Delaval's prospects, was not, I fear, fully shared 
by the ladies of the family. It may seem strange, 
that— entertaining, as they did, the firm conviction 
that the title and estates, which, ^^nder happier and 
more correct circumstances, would have been Kath- 
leen's, were decreed, instead, to make their liyes 
brighter, and cause their heads to be held high in the 
land — ^the Pritchard females should have begrudged 
to Miss Delayal the exaltation which was to be hers. 
Yet such, in fact — to the discredit of human nature 
— was the case, with one, at least, of the Bector's 
family ; and that one, the member of the household 
who should, had she been more amiably disposed, 
haye felt the most inclined to rejoice oyer the pro- 
mising future of her far-away relation. The truth 
was, that Adelaide Pritchard had so long indulged 
in the habit, not only of mentally crowing oyer, and 
feeling jealous — she knew not why — of the direct 
descendant of the Earls of Bossferry, that the notion 
of Miss Delayal becoming eyentually her superior in 
rank, caused the future baroness to feel not a little 
sore. Her own splendid fortunes seemed to pale be- 
fore those of the nameless girl, whose mother would 
not, had she liyed, been ^yisitable,' and whose puta- 
tive father — * quite a low person' — ^had done, if report 
spoke truly, many disgraceful things. 

Acting on the advice of friends, Mr. Pritchard 
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had long since made up his mind that, on the death 
of Lord Eossferry, he (the parson) would at once as- 
sume the title of Desmond. Possession, as the law- 
yers say, is nine points of the law ; and he would, 
hy thus acting, leave to the friends and advisers of 
Miss Delaval the onus of (for more than a doubtful 
advantage) ripping up family scandal, and exposing 
to the world deeds done in a comer, and which 
ought, if only for the sake of morality, to remain in 
the grave in which they had so long been buried. 

Major Nugent — with whom the late Earl had held 
more than one conference on the subject of the pro- 
bable future proceedings^ of the collateral branch — 
was tolerably well prepared for that taking of the ini- 
tiative, on which Mr. Pritchard had decided. Lord 
Eossferry, with the cynicism which formed a part of 
his character, had more than once chuckled grimly 
over the notion that Desmond -Pritchard, who was, 
in the eyes of his noble cousin, an unmitigated snob, 
would be condemned to the mortification of surren- 
dering a title which he had, without a shadow of 
ostensible right, assumed. The marriage-certificate 
of Lady Eveline with Mr. Augustus Delaval was, in 
the Earl's opinion, fully sufficient to provide against 
the contingency of the Desmond -Pritchard branch 
overtaking root in Kyleumra ; it did not occur to one 
who had so long been in the habit of carrying matters 
with a high hand, and who considered his will to -be 
law, that where the stake was so large, his detested 
relation would move heaven and earth to reach the 
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truth — that truth being, to the best of his lordship's 
secret knowledge and belief, that Kathleen Delaval 
did not, in reality, possess the slightest real claim 
to the inheritance of her forefathers. As to how the 
discovery of the long-concealed and real truth would 
— had he been in his normal health, both of body and 
mind — have affected the man, one of whose ruling pas- 
sions was jealous hatred of the Desmond -Pritchard 
branch, Jack Nugent entertained little doubt; and, 
had not rival interests been opposed to the revelation 
of that truth, he would long ago have gratified his 
brother-in-law with the knowledge, that he (Nugent) 
was the lawful husband of Lady Eveline Desmond. 
As we have seen, it was not till Lord Kossferry was 
past taking any vital or useful interest in the tardy 
discovery of his sister's innocence, that Major Nugent, 
spurred on by circumstances, and nervously desirous 
— ^before it should be too late — to make his breast 
clean, disclosed the fact that Kathleen was his legiti- 
mate child ; aiid that now, the hopes and ambitions, 
the plots and designs of the ' snobs out there in 
Camberwell,' would fall, *with a run,' to the ground. 
But, in order to effect this most desirable end, 
very terrible was the ordeal through which, not only 
Nugent himself, but those who were far dearer to 
him than himself, must pass. As — an hour or so 
after the breath had left the body of the proud and 
guilty Earl — ^the man, who had for years faithfully 
discharged the onerous and often fraught with peril 
duties of the absentee's responsible agent, sat writing 

VOL. in. M 
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at a table in tHe adjoining room to that in which the 
corpse was lying, his thoughts would wander away 
to the simple-hearted and devoted wife — ^the wife in 
heart, but, alas, not in law — ^who, in the quiet seclusion 
of her happy home, little di'eamed of the heavy blow 
which was about to be levelled at her peace. How 
could he — ^the nian who, for sixteen years, had learned 
80 well to know her worth — crush her spirit, with the 
dreadful news he had to tell ? With the latent fear 
which had ever been present with him, that some 
concatenation of circumstances would, sooner or later, 
make known to his poor unsuspecting Susan, her 
false, and, at the same time, real position. Major 
Nugent had always clung, more desperately than he 
had himself been aware of, to the hope that the 
mother of his seven children might never know that 
her loved ones were the sons and daughters of shame. 
And in hoping— and, indeed, in a great measure in- 
tending — that this should be, his guilt was far less 
flagrant than it may at first appear; for no one 
knew better than he, that, could all have their due, 
his girl — ^the girl over whose well-being and safety 
he had watched ever since she had been a little child 
— ^had a true and undoubted right to the wealth and 
honours which would be, by the Desmond-Pritchards, 
so bitterly begrudged her. Often had the fierce de- 
sire seized upon him, to divulge the well-concealed 
mystery of the past, and give to his eldest born the 
rights and the position that were the due of one 
who was BO well fitted to adorn the station to which 
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her birth entitled her. Dining the years of her 
gay, insouciant childhood, he had — on the rare occa- 
sions when, at Mulhany, she had spent the day with 
his kind, motherly Susan — made himself well ac- 
quainted with her disposition. He had seen that, 
though not free from the faults incidental to all 
finite creatures, there was good stuff in the little 
captive, whose strange and cruel imprisonment he 
alone had power to modify and soften. Her tastes 
were pure and simple, she was easily pleased, and 
appeared to have no aspirings after a livelier and 
more idea-opening lot* She was the image, too, of 
her mother. At every moment — ^by the turn of her 
neck, by a pretty * caught* trick of manner, and more 
especially by the slow uplifting, when she was sur- 
prised or pleased, of the long curled eyelashes — Jack 
Nugent was reminded of the wife, of whom even to 
think was an insult to the pure-hearted woman, who 
looked on, in mild wonder sometimes, but with no 
alloy either of suspicion or jealousy, at the undis- 
guised interest taken by her husband in the young 
recluse of Lough Annagh. 

It was with mixed feelings of anxiety and satis- 
faction that Nugent, with the consent of Lord Eoss- 
ferry, had permitted his ward (for as her guardian 
he was treated by Kathleen) to accept of Lady Bal- 
linacarrig's invitation to spend a few weeks with 
her at Castle Boy. The risk of evil consequences to 
the young * beauty' was quite apparent to her guar- 
dian. It might be^ and the probabilities were in 
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faYOor of that supposition, that Lina — whose happy 
contentment with her lot, had hitherto been a bless- 
ing, not only to herself, but to those with whom she 
lived — ^would be thrown utterly oflf her balance, by the 
changed habits, and the altered views of life which 
would inevitably, during the unexpected change, be 
presented to her view. The simple pleasures of sim- 
ple people would no longer, in all human probability, 
satisfy her mind and tastes ; and a return to the 
solitude of Glaedhuil might, under circumstances on 
which the tender father dreaded to think, be fraught 
with something that would be very like despair. But, 
on the other hand, and as a set-ofifto this dismal 
hypothesis, there was the hope — a faint one it is true, 
for the poor child had the misfortune to be * under a 
cloud,' and these are not days when young men are 
eager to give up all for love, and deem the world well 
lost — that Kathleen might, during her stay in Eng- 
land, lay the foundation of, if not a brilliant, at 
least a happy marriage. Nugent did not, in so many 
words, whisper to himself, that both Lord Dhunagh 
and Sir Henry Brandon's only son had already seen 
and admired his child ; but he did feel that, with her 
winning ways, her peerless beauty, and last, though 
not perhaps least, with the advantages of dress and 
personal adornment, which would for the first time 
be hers, Kathleen might return to Glaedhuil an en- 
gaged and plighted bride. 

And the result, as we already know, proved that 
he was right in his conjecture. He had, however, 
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felt anything but hopeful, when, after the girl's 
meeting with her soi-disant father, he (Jack Nu- 
gent) went through one of the most painful hours 
of his life, in a tete-a-tete conversation with his 
daughter in the library at Castle Roy. How ard- 
ently he, on that occasion, longed to comfort her! 
With what joy — when the trembling girl allowed her 
detestation of the bad man, who claimed her as his 
'property,' to be seen — would her real parent have 
taken her to his bosom, and quieted all her fears 
with the revealing of his long-kept secret! But it 
was not to be. The evil of a great and life-long mis- 
take was round them. The tangled meshes of a net, 
from which he at that time saw no means of escape, 
were so entwined about the future of his ill-fated 
child, that Nugent returned to his home with the 
heaviest heart that he had known for years. 

Very deep and sincere were his inward joy and 
gratitude, when the news, that Kathleen had promised 
to be Lord Dhunagh's wife reached his ears. In 
his satisfaction at the prospect that had opened out 
before his daughter, the fact that her affianced hus- 
band had it in his power to set her, as regarded 
worldly rank, on an exalted pedestal, had little or 
no share : not that Jack Nugent was wholly above 
the vulgar prejudice in favour of titles, which is so 
common, that we may almost regard it (as we do the 
gift of laughter, as well as one or two other essential 
points of difference well known to physiologists) as 
among the characteristics which divide and part off 
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highly civilised man from those whom we are pleased 
to designate as uncultiyated savages; honest Jack 
Nugent, then, would certainly have no ohjection to 
see his beautiful child made a Countess ; but, in the 
mean time, the chief reason of his rejoicing lay in 
the thought, that the proposed marriage caused, in 
some indefinable way, the keeping of his own heart- 
crushing secret to seem more easy than it had been 
before. He had the highest opinion of the qualities 
both of Lord Dhunagh's head and heart ; and if the 
time should ever come — and there were moments 
when Jack told himself that it must come — when 
one so deeply interested in the matter as Kathleen's 
future husband, should no longer be kept outside the 
mystery of his betrothed's birth and parentage, why, 
he (Nugent) felt well assured, that the confidential 
revelation would make no shadow of dijGference to 
one whose type of mind and character was of the 
kind that caused him to soar above the prejudices 
of caste ; and who not only professed, but acted on 
the principle, that worth (not rank, or riches) makes 
the man ; and that the * world's dread laugh' — that 
venal laugh, which the high-placed and the wealthy 
are so rarely doomed to hear — is in its very es- 
sence a despicable thing, and to be easily (I think, 
however, that he was wrong there) scorned, not only 
by the firm philosopher, but by the simplest, hum- 
blest, but true follower of a creed that teaches us to 
do our duty, advienne que jpourra. 

* Lord Dhunagh would not shrink from marrying 
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Lina, even though the Desmond-Pritchards should 
succeed in wresting from her her rights,' the har- 
assed man would say to himself; ^and he will love 
her all the better, for not being the daughter of that 
scoundrel Delaval. I doubt whether, if he should 
learn the whole, he would contest the matter with 
Pritchard at all, he is so high-minded, so thoroughly 
unselfish. And yet her fortune, her estates, would be 
well worth the haying; and the Ballinacarrig pro- 
perty is awfully encumbered. Pooi: fellow! Ah well! 
they say that virtue is its own reward ; but if it 
should happen, that to save publicity — pshaw ! what 
am I thinking of? — it would be to save me and 
Susan, if Dhunagh were to do this generous thing ; 
if it should happen that, knowing aU, Kathleen's 
husband were to quietly permit the " Camberwell 
snobs," as Lord Eossferry calls them, to take pos- 
session of what is legally hers, all I can say is, that 
it requires a considerable amount of virtue to reward 
a needy man for having made the sacrifice to prin- 
ciple of sixteen thousand a year.' 

These reflections of Jack's were, as I think I need 
not say, antecedent to the death, not only of Lord 
Eossferry, but of that unpleasant visit to the agent^s 
house, at Mulhany, 6f Pat Kelly, alias Doherty, on 
a certain dark February night, when Mrs. Susan, 
watching from the window, feared, in those dark days 
of peril, she knew not what, during that lengthened 
and mysterious interview. 

It was the wholly unexpected return, to the scene 
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of his early delinquencies^ of a man who, the Major 
had fondly helieved — is it too much to say, had 
hoped ? — was no longer a cumberer of the earth, that 
first suggested to Jack's mind the possibility of 
bringing himself to perform the dreadful task of 
making * poor Susan' a sharer in the heavy burden 
which was beginning, after many a year of trial, to 
,be, at last, too much for him to carry. Strange to 
say, the fear that the one witness to the fact of his 
marriage with Lady Eveline Desmond might, at some 
future day, 'turn up,' had never occurred to Nugent. ^ 
There had been stirring times in America, since the 
day when Kelly, with a ' ticket,' that had been sent 
to him by a brother in Chicago city, left Liverpool 
for the Land of Promise. That the young fellow, 
who was strong and active, would take service — or, 
as I should rather say, would be forced to take ser- 
vice — as a soldier, was more than probable; and, 
seeing that Irish blood (good Federal American ditto 
being, I suppose, too blue for the purpose) was shed 
like water on the Transatlantic battle-fields, it was 
only fair to suppose that Pat Kelly's bones — taking 
the matter in an utilitarian point of view — might be 
long since enriching the soil, for the good of the con- 
querors in that unrighteous quarrel. That such was 
not the case, had, as we have seen, been a terrible 
blow to Kelly's intended victim. He was a quick- 
witted fellow enough ; but the mere fact of Major 
Nugent having married again, would not, without 
other auxiliary means of opening his eyes, have led 
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him to perceive in that marriage, a good chance of 
obtaining an easy mode of livring for himself. What 
the 'auxiliary' means were, which had induced Mr. 
Pat Kelly to play the ignoble part of what the 
French call, by the suggestive words, faire chanter 
— the victim of their greed for gain — ^must be left to 
a future chapter to disclose. 



^ CHAPTER XVn. 

' What deep wonnds ever closed withont a Bear? 
The heart's bleed longer, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it.' 

Lady Eveline Desmond — we can give her her 
right title at last — sat in the little sitting-room, by 
the four walls of which her view of material life had 
been, for so many years, circumscribed, and gave 
herself up, as was usually the case with her when 
alone, to thoughts, which had long lain, 'too deep 
for tears,' within her breast. Sometimes, but far 
more rarely than had been the case before Time, 
and the greater calmness of advancing years, had 
dulled the edge of retrospective suffering, her medi- 
tations would turn upon the days when, a weak, 
loving girl, she had given the rich wealth of her 
pure affections into the keeping of the man, who 
swore, and truly swore, that she was dearer to him 
than the whole world beside. She was very young 
in those days — ^younger, perhaps, too, in heart, and 
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sense^ and experience of life, than her age. Of a 
gentle, nervous temperament, she had, almost from 
her infancy, feared, far more than she loved, the im- 
perious* half-hrother, who, arrogating to himself the 
right of disposing of her hand, had, as we already 
know, promised the same in marriage, to a man 
utterly unworthy of the gift he coveted. It was in 
vain that Eveline — whose dislike to Mark Diering 
nearly equalled her predilection for the young officer, 
who only waited a fitting opportunity to disclose his 
passion — entreated her brother to desist from a pur- 
pose, the effecting of which would cause the misery 
of her life. Lord Eossferry, who had his own ideas 
on the subject of, what he called, * young ladies' love 
affairs,' turned a deaf ear to her supplications, and 
laughed, in his cynical, domineering way, her argu- 
ments to scorn. Eveline was not, in some respects, 
proof against the EarFs tactics. It was not in her 
yielding, timid nature, to openly make head against 
an influence which was fated to be the bane of her 
wasted life ; but, instead, when her brother, wrapped 
in the pleasant consciousness of his own supremacy, 
departed on a yachting excursion to the Mediterra- 
nean, she — ^vidth no deep-laid plan, nor of any * malice 
aforethought' — took advantage of his absence, to place 
an insurmountable barrier between herself and her 
brother's friend. 

Whilst pleading for an immediate marriage, 
Nugent — ^who possessed, besides his lieutenant's pay, 
the comfortable allowance, from his father, of fifty 
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pounds per annum — ^was, it must be confessed, not 
over anxious ^o lay his claims and prospects before 
the autocratic nobleman, whose profound contempt 
for circumstances so degrading could not be a matter 
for doubt ; and poor Jack, though not, as a rule, a 
timid man, felt himself hardly equal to meet and 
cope with the difficulties of the situation. 

The species of timidity which induced the secret 
marriage between Jack Nugent and the Lady Eveline 
Desmond, is one of the most fruitful sources of evil 
in this bad world in which we live. To a natural, 
but very perilous pride may frequently be attributed 
the secresy which often, as in the case before us, 
leads to terrible and life-long results. Nugent was 
thoroughly aware that a poor, prospectless lieutenant 
was no fitting match for the attractive, only sister 
of the Earl of Rossferry ; but he thought, and with 
reason, that if there were objections to his leading her 
to the altar, still greater and more stringent were the 
obstacles that should have stood in the way of Lord 
Rossferry 's acceptance, as a brother-in-law, of the 
scheming, unprincipled liver -upon -his -wits, whom 
the Earl had chosen to be the husband of his next of 
kin. 

But what need is there, either to multiply rea- 
sons, or dwell upon the specialties of character, 
which led to Lady Eveline Desmond becoming, clan- 
destinely, the wife of her poor, but devoted, lover? 
It was enough that they were both passionately at- 
tached — enough that they saw, in the rash act, the 
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only effectnal means of preventing the union of Eve- 
line with the detested Mark Bering. Nugent, in- 
stinctively aware of his young bride's weakness of 
character, felt that he should know no peai^^e till he 
had secured her to himself; whilst Eveline, easily 
led (more especially when her aflFections were con- 
cerned), required, perhaps, less pressing than would 
have been the case with most girls, under similar 
circumstances, to take the first irremediable step, 
which so often leads to wretchedness untold. 

Their only confidant (for it was not till some 
time after the rash act had been consummated, that 
Maggie Calder became a sharer in her mistress's 
secret) was the unfortunate young ensign, Nugent's 
bosom friend, who afterwards, as we already know, 
fell a victim to the violence and rash precipitancy of. 
Lord Eossferry's character. As is frequently the 
case, when a suspected intrigue is occupying the 
minds and imaginations of the idle, there was far 
more of falsehood than of truth in the stories that 
were spread abroad, regarding Lady Eveline and the 
lover, whom, common report agreed in asserting, she 
was in the habit x)f meeting in the most retired spots 
in and about the demesne of Kyleumra. With what 
followed, when, one inauspicious day. Lord Boss- 
feny came suddenly upon his sister, and the man 
whom he at once concluded to be her seducer, the 
reader is already acquainted ; nor is it necessary to 
enter into the painful details of cruel suffering, which 
followed on the wound intended for another, but 
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which, partly owing to that other's sudden change of 
position, and partly to the increasing darkness, took 
eflfect upon the face of the unfortunate young bride. 
It was not a serious wound, and happily not a single 
shot had entered the eye. Had the poor girl received 
prompt medical attendance, it is probable that the 
disfigurement caused by the hurt would have been 
but trifling; but, abandoned solely to the care of 
Lord Eossferry's foster-mother, Bridget Nolan, who, 
like many old peasant women in Ireland, had reme- 
dies of her own for every sore, the injury grew 
serious — the wounds long refused to heal ; and the 
result was, that when Lady Eveline at last arose 
from the bed of sickness, which had threatened to be 
one of death, the so lately pretty and attractive face 
was so far from pleasant to look upon, that from 
that hour the ill-fated woman decided on hiding it 
from human sight by a bandage, which, passing over 
her head, concealed, in a great measure, a portion of 
one cheek and eye from observation. The toning- 
down hand of time had done much to soften and sub- 
due the signs and tokens, not only of Lady Eveline's 
identity, but of her having, in the fierce battle-field of 
life, very literally passed through the fire, from which 
she had indeed come forth purified, as fine gold ! 

When Lady Eveline Nugent found herself de- 
prived of everything which renders life a blessing — 
condemned to an existence of loneliness and banish- 
ment — ^with a stigma on her name, and with a person 
so terribly disfigured that she often caught herself 
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breathii^ an inward prayer, that the eyes of her hus- 
band might never light upon her face again, the un- 
happy woman almost gave herself up to despair. In 
that dull little German town, where, after submit- 
ting without a murmur to an empty form of marriage 
with a stranger, she was condemned to linger out her 
life. Lady Eveline at last awoke — first, to the consci- 
ousness of her misery, and then to the hope that she 
might one day be enabled to see and embrace the 
child, &om whom, from the day of its birth, she had 
been parted. It was to Maggie Calder that she, in 
the first instance, owed the happiness of being brought 
in contact with the one blessing of her life; for the 
faithful Scotchwoman, who had never rested till she 
discovered the hiding-place of her beloved mistress, 
resolved from that moment to leave no stone unturned, 
in order to bestow upon the blighted and broken- 
spirited woman the only earthly boon for which she 
craved. 

The Duchess of Glendalough, who was one of the 
kindest-hearted women in the world, had a sincere 
regard for the blunt, true-hearted Scotchwoman. 
Maggie, though by no means a finished lady's-maid, 
had accompanied Lady Eveline to Dublin, and during 
the few triumi)hant weeks, when the young and noble 
beauty disported herself at Castle balls, and lived, 
as pretty high-born girls of eighteen, in their first 
successful season, are wont to do, in a perfect dream 
of gratified vanity and delight', who so pleased as 
Maggie at the admiration lavished upon her lady? 
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whilst the Duchess, looking on in amused surprise 
at the devoted servant's unselfish and untutored 
happiness in another's joy, conceived for her a real 
and lasting respect. And this being so, she was 
quite willing to listen favourably to Maggie's earnest 
request, that a lady — one whom she had known in 
Scotland years before, and who was ^ a gude motherly 
bodie, and verra clever at the teaching' — ^might be 
engaged to take charge of the Earl's acknowledged 
niece, who at that time had been, for rather more 
than three years, Uving under faithful Maggie's sole 
care on the little island of Glaedhuil. The Duchess, 
partly from her high rank, but more from a winning 
gentleness, that ran like a golden thread through the 
rougher tissues of a nature that had in it something 
of masculine force, possessed some influence over her 
distant connection, the ' wicked Earl' of Bossferry ; 
and having exerted this influence womanfuHy, to ob- 
tain for Mrs. Buddington the appointment begged 
for by Maggie, that worthy soul had soon the un- 
bounded satisfaction, of seeing her beloved mistress 
duly installed as governess and ' lady-housekeeper' 
at Glaedhuil. 

When Mrs. Buddington arrived in Ireland, her 
husband — ^believing her, as we already know, to be 
dead — had been for rather more than a year the agent 
over Lord Bossferry's property. He had made inte- 
rest for the appointment, for the reason chiefly that a 
residence on the estate would afford him the oppor- 
tunity of in some sort watching over the safety and 
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interests of his child. The effects on his mind, of 
the brief but sonl-stirring episode in Jack Nngent's 
life, which had culminated in as direful a tragedy as 
could ever render the annals either of truth or fiction 
interesting and sensational, were beginning — ^as was 
only natural (for he had fought in more than one well- 
contested battle-field since then, and had earned his 
share of laurels bravely) — to wear off from the memory 
and imagination of the only two surviving (as he be- 
lieved) actors in the drama ; but for all that so it was, 
the man still clung — ^anddid so even^fter his heart had 
admitted into its secret chambers another and a well- 
loved inmate — to the scenes where he had loved and 
lost his highborn, graceful Eveline; and when, about 
the period when Mrs. Buddington had taken upon her- 
self the duties of guardian to his child. Jack Nugent, 
after a month's absence from his duties at Mulhany, 
returned with a young and pretty bride to brighten 
up his home, there still clung closely round his heart 
the memory of his earlier love — the love for one 
whom his imagination, now that she was gone, decked 
(as pious votaries do the holy Virgin's image) with 
flowers of fancy, beautiful and rare. She had not 
lived to disenchant him of his dream; no ' sad satiety' 
had come, with leaden-weighted wing, between him 
and his sweet idolatry ; for true indeed it is, 

* That they whom death has hidden from our sight 
Are worthiest of the mind's regard ; with them 
The future cannot contradict the past — 
Mortality's last exercise and proof 
Is undergone/ 
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The blow, for blow it was, that fell upon Lady 
Eveline, when she heard of her husband's marriage, 
was broken by the determination to which she had 
long come, that never, whilst she possessed the power 
of ordering her own affairs, should little Kathleen's 
father learn the truth that she was yet alive. To 
preserve her incognito during the rare visits which 
Jack Nugent paid to Glaedhuil, was difl&cult indeed, 
but not impossible ; and at last, it was owing to an 
inadvertance on the part of Maggie that a light — such 
a light! — broke in upon the mind of the startled 
and awe-stricken man, as broke up for him at once 
the tranquil happiness of his life. Of what passed, 
during the one interview that followed on the dis- 
covery that poor Jack's marriage was a mistake, and 
that his one little baby boy had no right to the name 
he bore, it is needless to dwell. SuflScient is it to 
say, that Nugent, torn and distracted by contending 
emotions, offered to the disfigured and blighted 
woman the sacrifice of his life ; sufficient that she, 
after displaying the noble courage of showing her 
altered face to the man who once had worshipped its 
beauty, promptly and for ever refused his generous 
offer ! And he, manlike (and, be it remarked, that in 
using this adjective, I mean no disparagement to the 
man, whatever may be my intentions towards human 
nature), accepted, with mingled feelings of pain and 
almost adoration of the woman who was capable 
of such a true and noble deed, the wondrous sacrifice 
that she, in her turn, had not only proposed, but per- 
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fected. A sacrifice far greater than even he had at 
first recognised and understood ; for it inyolyed the 
cruel necessity, of for ever concealing from Kathleen 
the truth, that it was her real mother who watched 
and prayed beside her childhood's bed, and who, with 
a love as unselfish as it was devoted, asked in life no 
greater boon than to spend, in loneliness and pain, 
that life in the service of her daughter. What those 
years had contained, of mingled joy and suffering, for 
the devoted woman, none, save herself and He who 
readeth the heart's secrets, knew. A daily trial, an 
hourly punishment, an expiation— poor, weak, erring 
Eveline sometimes hoped — for early sins, and for a 
life-long deception, were those weary years, passed 
side by side with the darling of her life, whom yet 
flhe dared not hold to her aching bosom, and call 
by the blessed name of child. 

And now, having — at the risk, I fear, of tiring 
the reader's patience — recapitulated some of the 
events (and a few of their consequences) which made 
part and parcel of the Lady Eveline's earlier life, it 
behoves us to return to the later trials of the patient 
and long-tried woman, whom we left pensively, -and 
with the troubled heart which had become to her a 
chronic evil, watching anxiously the increasing storm, 
as it swept past the windows of her cottage home. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

* Fancy royed 
On to the joy that yet was not ; 
Fancy, who hath no present home, 
But builds her bower in scenes to come, 
Walking for ever in a light 
That flows from regions ont of sight.' 

Lady Eveline was not thinking of herself, but 
entirely of the child, who was the sole link that 
bound her to a life, of which she would, without the 
blessing of Kathleen, have long since been weary. 
There is nothing which so strongly concentrates in- 
terest on one given object, as the circumstance of 
there being no other point on which the mental eye 
can rest, either with present satisfaction, or hope for 
the time to come« It was perhaps fortunate for Lady 
Eveline, that a husband's claims to her love had not 
clashed with those of her child. There was that in 
her nature which marked her out as one likely to 
be guided, above the average of women, by the 
strength of her maternal instincts. A ' nursing,* 
stay-at-home, anxious mother, would she have 
been; and, when the age of childhood had been 
passed, and the time for the heart's awakening 
had arrived, then — being'one of those exceptional 
parents who are capable of identifying themselves, 
as one in soul and being, with those whose joys and 
sorrows are, to them, of far more importance than 
their own poor lives — she, to quote the words of the 
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good old song, ^ would in her girls have again been 
conrted ;' whilst if he — the husband and the father 
— did not happen to feel quite so well inclined to 
go * a- wooing with his boys/ this* mere avant tout 
would probably not have scrupled to let it appear, 
that she considered' it his first duty to sacrifice his 
inclinations to his children's good. 

And, this being so, perhaps, all things consi- 
dered, there were certain counterbalancing advant- 
ages to set against the deep tragedy of Lady Eve- 
line's life. Now, the future, with its * baffled trust,' 
its ' bitter words,' * cold greetings,' * heartless eyes,' 
had no chance to ^ counteract the past ;' and the two 
— who, in the spring-time of life, when all 'in 
Fancy's eye looked fair,' and Hope's sweet music 
sounded sweet indeed, were ruthlessly torn asunder, 
might have lived to experience that most cruel of all 
regrets, the regret that they had ever loved — were 
now safe from the danger of unavailing and sorrow- 
ful retrospection. 

Lady Eveline, as wa& only to be expected from the 
vein of sentiment, and the touch of weak reliance 
upon others, which formed a portion of her truly 
womanly character, had, from the moment when 
Lina poured her first love confidence into the ears 
that so greedily received it, been awakened, as it 
were, into new being, by the introduction, into their 
quiet home, of this fresh and combustible element. 
Of the Arthur Brandon, whose handsome person, 
' fine gentlemanly ways, and altogether fascinating 
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qualities, Kathleen, at the beginning of her ac- 
quaintance with him, drew such lively and pleasant 
portraits, Lady Eveline formed the most exalted 
ideas, as a fitting adorer for her child. 

^I am so sure I should like him, Lina,' she 
had sometimes said ; ^ and you tell me he is bright 
and cheery, and that would suit me well, silent and 
humdrum as you think me. Ah, Lina, if the time 
should ever come ! — ^but, no, I will not, dare not, 
think of it ; only it is nice to dream, and to dream 
of your happiness is the only joy that there is left 
me now.' 

' But, Mimmie, he has not said a word, not one, 
to make me think that — that he would like me to be 
his wife. He sits by me, and watches what I say 
and do, and then — but,' after a pause of thought, 
in which sadness almost mastered hope, * it is most 
likely nothing, you know, dear Mimmie,' and she 
tried to smile, ' that, in half the tales we read, there 
is a story of a blighted heart, and — as I should not 
at all like to wake up some day, and find that mine 
was in the deplorable predicament of having a worm 
in the bud — I shall do my best to think no more of 
Captain Arthur Brandon's pretty speeches, and very 
agreeable attentions.' 

And try she did, poor child ; for she was a sen- 
sible girl — more sensible than her mother, for the 
sterling force of her father's character was in Lina's 
mental ' constitution, and, as she truly and wisely 
said to herself, she did not want to be made un- 
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happy ; but Glaedhtiil was not — a point which will, 
I think^ be readily conceded — ^the place in which a 
maiden, touched by the glancing of Love's dangerous 
arrow, could hope to regain that freedom of the 
fancy, which would enable her to ' sail on' in maiden 
meditation, unharmed, save by the slight and pass- 
ing hurt, upon her way. Silence and solitude, which 
were to be had, ad nauseam, on wild Lough Annagh, 
are pleasant things in their way, and, as a variety, in 
a busy life, are both wholesome and enjoyable ; but, 
as the mightiest poet, who ever breathed the words of 
inspiration to an unappreciating world, has said — 

* What were thou^ and earth, and stars, and sea, 
If to the human mind's imaginings 
Silence and solitnde were yacancy V 

Very far removed from such vacancy, in sooth, were 
they to the imaginative girl, who, before she had 
tasted of the tree that she had desired to make her 
wise, had been so happily contented with the simple 
pleasures that lay within her reach. T)^ flowers in 
her garden then, were pinks and roses, jasmines, 
and, what Maggie was in the habit of calling, incar- 
nations to her, and they were nothing more; but 
since the day when Arthur Brandon — ^the while she 
had inhaled the perfume of her bouquet — had al- 
lowed his dark, expressive eyes to dwell, in long lin- 
gering glances, on her blushing beauty, the flowers 
had become, to her, a part of him, and their sweet, 
speaking perfume, intoxicating her inexperienced 
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brain with the memoiy of those never-tp-be-forgotten 
moments, was now fondly cherished, and anon cast 
from Lina with a wholesome dread, according as the 
weak or the strong portions of her nature chanced 
to be in the ascendant. She said nothing of these 
struggles to her friend : a certain innate pride of 
char^^cter, mingled with the intuitive conviction that 
' talking over' her lost love would anything but fur- 
ther her desire to forget, held Kathleen silent on the 
subject which she strove in vain to banish from her 
thoughts ; but the strain — for strain, in that lonely 
spot, the very act of concealment undoubtedly was 
upon her nerves and spirits — ^had told, after a time, 
both upon her looks and health, and gladly did Major 
Nugent seize upon the occasion of Lady Ballinacar- 
rig's cordial invitation, to procure for his daughter 
the changed of which she stood so much in need. 
The result of that trip to England, the reader has 
already been made acquainted with ; and it is only 
necessary, as regards Lady Eveline's feelings con- 
cerning her daughter's engagement to Lord Dhunagh, 
to add, that the event afforded her — if not the 
unqualified joy which she would have experienced, had 
Arthur Brandon proved himself worthy of the heart 
that he had won — very considerable satisfaction. 
Lady Eveline was very stanch and decided on the 
subject of * first love,' and, moreover, excellent be- 
yond all praise as she knew her future son-in-law to 
be, he did not quite (but this opinion her ladyship 
wisely kept to herself) come within her category of 
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what a lover should be. The young Celtic nobleman 
was not all devoted — ^heart, soul, and body — as a lover, 
in Lady Eveline's opinion, should be, to the ladye 
of his love : he had room, in that broad breast of his, 
for other thoughts and interests — for the welfare of 
his priest-ridden and unhappy country, for instance, 
and for the projects which, ill defiance of the viany 
who informed him that they were utterly futile, he 
had formed for that country's regeneration and bene- 
fit. Now, Lady Eyeline's imagination had pictured 
to herself, in Arthur Brandon, a widely different wooer 
from this. That Saxon preux chevalier had been, 
according to her views of the fitness of things, far 
better suited to be fair Lina's lover, than was the 
often serious, and always earnest man who had now 
become the young girl's affianced husband. Lady 
Eveline Nugent, brimful, quand meme, of romance 
herself, could never bring herself to be altogether 
satisfied with a sweetheart, who had eyes and ears for 
aught save the one sweet flower which was hence- 
forth to be worn, as the ' thing of beauty that is a 
joy for ever,' in his breast. She forgot — or, rather, 
it had never been in her power to realise the truth — 
that of such stuff as Lord Dhunagh was made, the 
best husbands and the truest lovers are, for every- 
day, and for life -long wear, produced; nor was it 
in the power of this, in some respects foolish, woman 
to understand that Lina might be, 'on the whole, a 
happier and a better woman, whilst, leading the re- 
tired life to which she had been accustomed, she 
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aided her husband to do, on the broad estates of 
Kyleumra, his duty as a landlord and a man, than 
would, perhaps, be the case with her, were she, as 
the wife of a wealthy English man of fashion, to 
dash, from her primitive existence at Glaedhuil, into 
the faults and follies, the excitements and tempta- 
tions of * the world.' The truth was, that Lady Eve- 
line Nugent — who had never, for her own advance- 
ment or glorification, felt any of the stings and 
promptings of ambition — had, in her mature age, 
grown ambitious for her child. To her thinking, 
there was no * rise' in becoming the wife of an Irish 
peer, for her beautiful and high-bred girl. Should 
the coronet of Desmond ever grace the brows of its 
lawful heiress, why, its glories would be merged — 
buried — in that higher, but far more recent, title, 
which an union with Lord Dhunagh would eventually 

m 

confer upon her ; whilst, as regarded the burying of 
80 much grace and loveliness in that gloomy old 
castle, and amongst the wild men of the West, there 
were moments when Lady Eveline's spirit — much as 
she had grown to like, and cordially as she respected 
her future son-in-law — positively recoiled from a 
sacrifice so distressing to her feelings. 

This sacrifice had never seemed to Lady Eveline 
so great, qt so deplorable, as on the day when, her 
mind and imagination full of the cruel murder that 
had so lately been perpetrated in the neighbourhood, 
she sat, alone and spiritless, gazing out upon the 
mountain storm. It had been impossible, seeing that 
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she was well provided with newspapers, to keep from 
the knowledge of the recluse, the existence of the vile 
and dastardly crimes which daily (since the granting 
of the mighty hoon, which, in the opinion of a few 
short-sighted persons, was to work a miracle of good 
for those who had, in the mass, neither felt nor com- 
plained of the evil that was to he rectified) spread 
horror and desolation through the land. Lady Eve- 
toe. u. her ow. .o«^ly. Ld pe,h.p, foolil «,. 
would sometimes argue that some of the great men, 
by whom the measure which had proved so signally 
unsuccessful had been passed, were actuated, possibly, 
from motives which she, being only a weak vessel, 
would have called ' love of power and place.' Such a 
measure, too, should, in her humble opinion, have 
been carried out more by degrees, and 'not in such a 
wholesale, hasty fashion, as had marked the carrying 
out of the fatal Bill. Chi va 'piano va sano ; and in 
cases such as the one on which Lady Eveline was so 
wisely commenting, where le premier pas is not only 
costly in the extreme, but, unfortunately, absolutely 
irremediable, then it becomes still more imperative — 
so this simple woman thought — upon statesmen, to 
take heed to their ways. That the existence, as it 
stood, of the Protestant Church in Ireland, was not 
only an injustice, but a scandal and a disgrace, no 
rational person will be found bold enough to deny ; 
but because this fact was patent, can the necessity 
be proved for the haste, the imprudent haste, with 
which, in a country proverbiaUy difficult to be go- 
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verned, such a deed should have been done as might, 
according to the opinion of many wise and enlight- 
ened persons, be productive of very disastrous con- 
sequences ? There were those who were well Ac- 
quainted with the country, for which a few only 
half instructed on the subject Englishmen deemed 
themselves folly capable of legislating, who, taking, 
perhaps, a too gloomy view of the subject, prophesied 
that if the priesthood in Ireland gained the triumph 
that was held out to them, no Saxon could hence- 
forth hope to live in peace in that distracted country. 
And the injustice, after all, might, without having 
recourse to these extreme remedies, have been, as 
many thought, without much difficulty removed. But, 
as Lord Dhunagh once sensibly remarked, even as 
the far-western slaves were given, without due pre- 
paration, their freedom, so have the most disloyal 
body of men in the known world been rendered, to 
so great a degree, bumptious and ' set up,' that they 
consider themselves capable of carrying everything 
before them ; whilst one of the most unreasoning 
people on. the face of the globe, having — after one 
of those periodical outbreaks, which serve but to 
render themselves and their cause ridiculous — been 
treated with signal favour, naturally conclude that 
England is afraid of them, and have plunged head- 
long into both secret and open crime. Truly, the 
man who thought to give peace to Ireland, has sent 
it (metaphorically speaking) a ' sword.' 

Such were the opinions which Lady Eveline Nu- 
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gent, in common with Lord Dhunagh, and most of 
those who had enjoyed (?) opportunities of judging 
of the truth, held concerning the very futile, and 
worse than useless measure which, for the rehabili- 
tation of unhappy Ireland, had been adopted ; and, 
fully aware as the anxious lady was that neither 
person nor property was safe in the country of her 
birth, she often found herself looking forward with 
a foreboding spirit to the time, when Kathleen would 
link herself for life to the country, which she rightly 
considered one in which it was unsafe to dwell. Per- 
haps, almost unknown to herself, there had existed 
in her mind a latent hope that, through the means 
of her daughter's marriage, there might, after all the 
years of pain and sorrow and isolation which she had 
undergone, come at last a change for her. It was 
hardly in human nature, when once the idea, the 
hope, had entered into her breast, for it not to spread, 
and take some root therein. In another country, and 
under another name, she might in quiet and retire- 
ment, but still in the near neighbourhood of her child, 
once more enjoy the simple pleasures of country life, 
once more feel that she was free. Not altogether 
dead within this resigned and patient creature's being 
were these silent yearnings after a long-past, happier 
state of existence ; and there were times when the 
eyes that so seldom wept were filled with unshed 
tears, as the strange comer — very strange, alas, to 
her — which men call Hope, paid, after long years of 
absence, its angel visit to her heart, and shed a light 
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— faint and flickering, but nevertheless still a light 
— where all was dark before. ' 

It was during Kathleen's brief half engagement 
to Arthur Brandon, that this vague dream of escaping 
for ever from the country which she had grown to 
hate, made a swiftly-passing episode in Lady Eve- 
line's existence. Since then, she had again settled 
down, apparently as peacefully as before, to the old 
life, the old ways, the old utter absence of, for her, 
any hope of change. It was winter time, and never 
before had the gloom, which, save in rare days of 
sunshine, was the normal condition of that linhappy 
valley, seemed more soul-subduing and oppressive. 
The bare, bleak mountains, on whose rugged faces 
there cropped out, to their summits, masses of sand- 
stone, blackened by the everlasting rain, stood as 
giant sentinels, shutting in and guarding the poor 
prisoner from the brighter worli without ; while, as 
the depressed and solitary watcher sat at her window, 
watching the storm-clouds as they raced along the 
sky, the loud voice of the unresting wind, as it tore 
round the stout, stone-built cottage, and bent and 
wrenched asunder such trees on the little island as 
were not proof against the fury of the blast, reminded 
Lady Eveline,' in no pleasant fashion, that Kathleen 
was, probably, at that moment, alone with her lover 
on the lake — that treacherous lake, the very waves of 
which were often high enough to make it seem a 
mimic sea ; whilst the wind, as is the case in all such 
land-locked sheets of water, possessed, from the 
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height of the near-surrounding mountains^ marvellous 
power to do mischief. 

Owing to the ' lay of the land/ it was not possible 
for a person watching from the windows of the cot- 
tage, to obtain a view of more than half the length 
of Lough Annagh. The sharp projection of a rock, 
that descen'ded to the water's edge, totally prevented 
the anxious, searching gaze of the loving mother from 
discovering far away the boat which held, as she half 
feared, half hoped, the imprudent pair, who, in the 
face of such angry weather, were still away from the 
shelter of her roof. Those who, unhappily for them- 
selves, have known in some sort what such watching 
is, can, perhaps, realise the feelings with which Lady 
Eveline's spirit was, on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day, first chilled and oppressed, and then, by degrees, 
half maddened with the fierce fever of long-dragged- 
on suspense. It is not at the commencement of 
such trials, that the idea of actual danger presents 
itself; that is the growth of terrible self-questioning, 
and often the consequence of that cruel heart-sick- 
ness which follows upon hope deferred. Then comes 
the fainting of the courageous spirit — the * dragging 
at the anchors' along the faithless ' holding-ground ;' 
and at the last, the ghastly, unspoken query, of 
* What will become- of me V 'How shall I, can I 
bear it, if he, or she, or they are taken, and I — the 
desolate one — ^am left behind ?' 

Perhaps if Lady Eveline had not been — which was 
unhappily the case — in a still feebler and delicate 
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condition of health than was habitual to her, she 
would not have been thus so speedily and so entirely 
a prey to dismal fears and forebodings. The idea 
might, perhaps, in that case, have occurred to her, 
either that the wanderers had taken refc^ge in a cabin, 
till the fury of the tempest should be overpast, or 
that, deeming a return by water to be unsafe. Lord 
Dhunagh had persuaded his betrothed to trust her- 
self to the safer, though more fatiguing, route by 
land. A rational woman, and one too who was tho- 
roughly herself, would have, doubtless, taken these 
possible alternatives into consideration ; but who is 
rational when those mysterious ' strings,' the nerves, 
grow out of tune and order ? Who has the power, 
when the brain is weakened by the body's sickness, 
to say to the troubled spirit, * Peace, be still' ? 

So the Lady Eveline, in the agony of a great 
dread, watched and waited, whilst nearer and more 
near, at every dip of a pair of oars in the storm- 
tossed water, came the ' change' for which she had so 
long ceased to hope and pray. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

* She stood all bright, 

As if just wafted from above, 
Mingling earth's warmth with heaven's beams, 
A creature to adore and love.' 

The sun shone brightly in at the Rectory win- 

# 

dows, and Mrs. Edgar was busy cutting out a set of 
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shirts (Tillage -school work) for her hnsband, the 
while her toDgae wagged wearily at Mahel, because 
of the idleness which had lately so increased npon 
that yonng person, as to hare become positively 
chronic. 

* I declare, it's enough to worry one to death to 
see yon ! Positiyely, I wish that Lady Mary had had 
a dozen children ; and then, perhaps, yon and Percy 
would haye conducted yourselTes more like rational 
beings than you haye done hitherto.' 

The sincerity of this wish was, strange to say, 
almost immediately after tested ; for Miss Soyston, 
her prim, angular face chaiged with news, was an- 
nounced. She never was familiar enough with her 
humbly -bom sister-in-law to enter in a less cere- 
monious manner as a visitor to the Bectory. 

She opened the conversation with a remark, which 
struck both Mabel and her mother as singular in its 
character. 

'What a strange person Bernard is!' she said. 
' To think of his never preparing us for this event ! 
And such an event ! I don't know that I was ever 
so pleased in my life before.' 

* I was sure you had something to tell !' May cried 
triumphantly. ' And, aunt Janet, do say what it is ! 
I want to hear something pleasant ; I feel so awfully 
dull this morning.' 

'Well, I hope that my news will brighten you 
up,' responded Miss Boyston, blithely; * for it is 
nothing less than that Lady Mary was safely deli- 
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vered yesterday of a fine boy, and that mother and 
child are both doing as well as possible.' 

A terrible blow this, and one which it may seem 
strange to have been dealt, in this somewhat brutal 
fashion, by the woman with whom Mabel was once 
so prime a favourite. But it must be remembered, 
how sorely in every way Miss Royston had been dis- 
appointed in her niece, and also that aunt's love is 
not, as a rule, like that of a mother, capable of en- 
durance through neglect, unkindness, and utter, ay 
even disgraceful failure. 

Mabel, handsome as she was, had proved unlucky 
in her small love-aJBTairs, and, by that absence of suc- 
cess, together with other causes, had considerably 
fallen in the estimation of her relative. 

And yet the demoiselle was to be pitied as much 
as blamed. Her girlish penchant for Ulick O'Moore 
had been little more than a cousinly aiSection, which, 
however, might easily, had Ulick possessed a grain 
more of sentiment in his disposition, have been 
stirred into some deeper and more lasting feeling. 
The young Irishman was, however, so entirely ma- 
terial — a fact which was perpetually (and at times 
and seasons the least suitable to its display) cropping 
out when he was in his young cousin's company— 
that Mabel, disenchanted, and a little heart - sore, 
turned her young a£fections upon the more distant 
relative, who, an occasional visitor at Castle Boy, 
was not only far handsomer than pococurante, rol- 
licking Ulick, but possessed, moreover, gifts, both of 

VOL. ni. 
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natTire and manner, which rendered him rather dan- 
gerous * company* for a girl in whom the besain 
d'aimer — a want in young people that is often more 
strongly pronounced than even the desire to be loved 
— ^was inly rife. 

In addition to the soft caressingness of voice and 
manner, which were, in his dealings with the softer 
sex, characteristic of Arthur Brandon, Nature had be- 
stowed upon him one of her most dangerous gifts 
— the gift, that is, of song. A soft, low tenor — one 
of those rare voices, which hold the very soul of an 
imaginative listener enthralled — is, to female ears, 
^ an exquisite thing in ma/n ;' and just such a voice 
had been bestowed — for evil mostly, I fear — upon 
Arthur Brandon. The accident in his early boy- 
hood — which had not only, in some degree, lessened 
the charm of Brandon's personal appearance, but had 
introduced a bitter and a cynical element into his 
mental blood — ^was less than nothing in the eyes of 
Mabel Boyston. Womanlike*, perhaps she even liked 
him better, as well for the scar which moved her 
pity, as for the occasional bursts of savagery, which 
made her feel that he was — or, rather, would be — 
so entirely her master ; and when Miss Mabel, being 
wise after her fashion, made the, to her, welcome 
discovery, that it was the dearest wish of her aunt 
and godmother's heart, that she (Mabel) should be- 
come the wife of Sir Henry Brandon's son, then the 
girl — led on by foolish hopes, and strengthened 
therein by the young guardsman's meaningless flat- 
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teries and attentions — assumed to herself a right of 
property in that totally unsuspecting personage ; and, 
when enlightenment — as was only to be expected — 
broke upon her at last, there followed, close upon 
that fell discovery, the act of treachery on Mabel's 
part, which so effectually separated Arthur Brandon 
from his only true and real love. 

Had that young gentleman's condition of mind, 
as regarded his personal disfigurement, not been of 
a thoroughly morbid character, he could never have 
been brought so easily to believe, that a girl, gentle 
of heart, and delicately careful not to wound the 
susceptibilities of others (for as such Kathleen had 
always appeared to him), could, as Mabel had de- 
clared to him was the case, have spoken in terms 
of ridicule of the misfortune which he so bitterly 
lamented. As the treacherous girl slowly, and drop 
by drop, instilled the poison into the wound which 
her thoroughly false tongue had made, very fierce 
was the anger which raged in the young man's breast; 
and Mabel, who possessed the useful natural gifb of 
being able to utilise the weaknesses of her fellow- 
beings, looked on with satisfaction at her deed, and 
told herself that the charm was working well. The 
very force of Brandon's passion for the beautiful girl, 
who had, according to Mabel, ' done him this dis- 
honour,' rendered his anger, for the time it lasted, 
more overwhelming and unjust. The aUeged offence, 
besides, was one regarding which he was both too 
proud and too vain to seek an explanation ; and he, 
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therefore, with deep and abiding bitterness in his 
heart, took himself suddenly away from the light 
and presence of the wronged and unhappy Kathleen, 
leaving her entirely in the dark with respect to his 
motives for so strange and unprecedented a proceed- 
ing. In that he thus conducted himself, no shadow 
of an excuse can, I think, be found for the man who 
had virtually engaged himself, heart and soul, to, as 
he believed, an unprotected girl — a girl, moreover, 
whom, in his inmost heart, he believed to be of a far 
too noble and spirited a nature for any reproach, any 
assertion of her claims upon him, to pass her lips. 
I think — a fact which tends to render this suflFerer 
from Miss Mabel's jealous anger still less worthy of 
our pity — that, had Arthur Brandon been less firmly 
convinced, than was actually the case, that Kath- 
leen's whole heart and affections were for ever his, 
he would, as the saying is, have thought twice before 
he condemned his lovely Lina to the ordeal through 
which she was doomed to pass. He loved to think 
that she was suffering — such punishment was un- 
doubtedly her due ; but he neither intended that the 
trial should last for ever, nor did the idea ever occur 
to him, that Kathleen, beautiful, delaissee, and in- 
dignant, might, when insulted and abandoned by the 
man to whom she had given the treasure of her 
young affections, turn, with such a pale reflection of 
her once warm sunny tenderness as is characteristic 
of second love, to some other and more worthy object. 
The rapidly onward flow of events bearing upon 
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Kathleen's history, which followed on Arthur Bran- 
don's sudden departure, were — as unexpected hy, as 
they were owing to his absence from the neighbour- 
hood — for a considerable period, unknown to that 
benighted and anything but happy individual. At 
length, and almost simultaneously with the report 
(one, however, which wanted confirmation) of Miss 
Delaval's engagement to Lord Dhunagh, there reached 
Arthur Brandon's ears the strange and perplexing 
story, in which that young lady's name was coupled 
with that of the wo^iihless, disreputable Captain Om- 
maney Fox. In love though he was, Brandon was 
still quite sufficiently of a fine gentleman, to feel 
something approaching to a sensation of relief at the 
thought that he at last was safe, as matters at pre- 
sent stood, from any connection with Miss Bigden's 
ci'devant admirer ; but, after the rumour that Kath- 
leen Delaval had been proposed to, and been accepted 
by Lord Dhunagh became rife in the land, Arthur 
Brandon awoke to the maddeningly dreary conviction, 
that he had, by his own vanity and folly, lost that 
which now appeared to him in the light of a jewel 
beyond price. To attempt the regaining of his lost 
ground, or even to dream for a single moment of en- 
deavouring to explain away the past, never struck 
Arthur as possible. He had sown the storm, and 
must, therefore, reap the whirlwind ; he had brewed 
the bitter draught, and could not escape eating the 
bread of mortification and regret. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the repentant and jealous man decided 
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on taking the wise step of seeking relief to his ha- 
rassed feelings in entire change of place and scene — 
a greater change than he conld find at Chadleigh, 
where^ seeing that» as the crow flies, he was little 
more than fourteen miles from Castle Boy, he was 
constantly liable to hear the afiGsdrs of Miss Del^val 
and her lover — very unpleasantly to his (Brandon's) 
ears — discnssed. At his first arrival there, he had 
been, or rather had fancied himself to be, amnsed by 
the sight of the courtship that was being carried on be- 
tween Percy Boyston and Lady Laura Lorton. Their 
love-making was so delicionsly conventional, so ut- 
terly without heart, and there was such a ludicrous 
amount of hesitation as to the degree of encourage- 
ment which could with safety be given to a man who, 
after all, was by no means sure of ever becoming a 
person on whom a young lady of exalted rank could, 
with any regard to the fitness of things, honour with 
her acceptance, that, as Arthur Brandon — ^who had 
some sense of the ludicrous — ^wrote to Ulick O'Moore, 
' it was as good as a play to see her.' He soon tired, 
however, of this by no means rare or highly intellec- 
tual pastime ; and, betaking himself to Paris, en route 
to join the yacht of an old friend at Genoa, he en- 
deavoured to forget that such a being as Kathleen 
Delaval had ever crossed his path. 

Whilst this desirable consummation was being 
attempted, events at home were succeeding one an- 
other rapidly. The birth of Lady Mary's son put so 
decided a spoke in the wheel of Percy Boyston's for- 
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tnnes, that Lady Lanra declined any longer to follow 
the road to matrimony in his company; and (a,sonrce 
of far greater personal annoyance to the Eector's 
prodigal son) the change in his prospects was rapidly 
bringing npon him so numerous a tribe of duns, 
both Jew and Gentile, as fairly took away the poor 
young fellow's courage and presence of mind. To 
keep them at bay whilst he obtained some breathing 
time, was all that he could hope for ; but to do this 
was in itself a ruinous and desperate proceeding; 
and Percy Eoyston, now that he found himself in 
these disastrous straits, may, perhaps, have regretted 
(with a remorse born of his own selfishness and fear) 
that he had, in the days when hearts were open to 
him, and when something of the family love, that 
is tender and compassionate to all helpless and de- 
pendent things, might have been riveted to him- 
self, so alienated, by his self-seekingness, his selfish- 
ness and conceit, the affections of his next of kin, 
that to apply to them for aid or counsel was one 
of the last acts to strike him as either useful or 
expedient. 

Like all the rest of the world, he was greatly 
excited by the news of Lord Bossferry's death, and 
the great change for the better that might be worked 
thereby in Kathleen Delaval's fortunes. 

* Hang it !' was his mental adjuration. * What a 
muff I have been ! But who would have imagined 
the possibility of that little girl ever becoming a 
peeress in her own right ?' 
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It was thus that Percy Boyston lamented over 
the blindness which had prevented his making hay, 
when the sunshine of Lina's presence brightened the 
normal dulness of Castle Boy. That she would have 
refused to meet his advances halfway, never so much 
as entered his head. 

The sympathies of Lady Bal were, in spite of 
much and long-continued toadying on the part of the 
Desmond - Pritchards, entirely with Kathleen; and 
openly and loudly did dhe express her hopes, that the 
* Camberwell snobs' would never, as lords of the soil, 
rule over a free-hearted people, and hold high revel 
in the ancient halls of Kyleumra. 



CHAPTEB XX. 

' 0, happiness ! onr being's end and aim ! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content, whatever thy name ; 
That something still which prompts th' eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to liye, or dare to die !' 

It is now time that we return to distant Lough 
Annagh, and to the little party of three, whom we 
left breasting, in considerable discomfort, the waves 
of that troubled and capricious lake. The sense of 
danger was so neutralised in Kathleen's mind by 
the chilled condition of her body, as well as by the 
bewildering information which had been given her by 
ihe man who called himself her father, that she not 
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only quite forgot to think of the numerous boat- 
wrecks that, during storms such as the one she was 
encountering, had taken place upon Lough Annagh, 
but she even — so full was her heart of other matters 
— omitted to remember that the tender, anxious wo- 
man, whom she was striving to realise as her mother, 
must, at that hour, be the prey to all the tortures of 
suspense and fear. 

She was reminded of this strange forgetfulness, 
by a sudden exclamation' from Lord Dhunagh. 

* Thank God !' he cried, ' we are round the 
point, and within sight of the cottage. Mimmie's 
suspense is over at last. I only trust that it may 
not have made her suffer ! She is not strong, and 
we ought not to have left her alone, Kathleen. It 
was ill done ; but I was in fault — I should not have 
asked you to come out with me on the lake.' 

* And I — I ought to have known better than to 
make you go with me to see poor Donald ; but I 
shall never, never, whatever happens, regret that I 
did so. I should not have known, if I had not gone 
there to-day, that — ' But here a sudden idea seemed 
to strike her, and looking up suddenly into the face 
of the old servant, who was doing her utmost to 
shelter her young lady from the storm, she said 
excitedly, whilst her teeth chattered with violence 
against each other, ' Maggie, you have always known 
this truth ; why have you never told me ? Why did 
you let me treat my angel mother so cruelly, and 
with so little love ? Ah, if I had but known it, do . 
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yon ihink that I would ever haye left her side ? 
wonld have had any will hat hers? would haye 
treated her — ' as something between a goyemess and 
a Mend, was the meaning of the words which, had 
not a burst of tears cheeked the words upon her 
trembling Ups, she would haye uttered. 

'Whist, bairn, whist!' said Maggie, soothingly. 
' Te needna fash yersel that wae. YeVe nae been a 
bad baimie ; and it wus ae my lady's wush that ye 
suldna ken. Nae but what I'ye been surpreesod me- 
sel sometimes, that ye did na spere at the truth — and 
yer mither, sae douce and tender ower ye.' 

Douce and tender, indeed ! Since the first wo- 
man brought, in trayail and sorrow, a child into the 
world, neyer had mother more entirely loyed the 
child of her womb than had Lady EyeUne Desmond ; 
and now, at last (* The gude Lord be praised for His 
mercies !' as pious Maggie inwardly said), her lady 
was about to meet her reward. 

^ We must be yery quiet with her, dearest,' said 
Dhunagh, as, after they had reached the little quay, 
he helped his shaking, chilled-to-the-bone fiancee 
from the boat. ^ I know it will be difficult, neryous 
as you are, my poor little pet,' he added fondly, as 
he drew her onwards, and hurried her along the 
shrubbery path towards the cottage. ' What will 
your mother say to me, for exposing you thup ?' 

She did not answer, for, in truth, there was but 
one single word in all that loying speech which 
reached her ears. He had spoken of her mothery and 
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Kathleen's heart swelled within her^ as if it would 
burst its bonds, at the sweet and welcome sound. 
Then, amyed at the door, reekless, regardless of all 
caution, all adyice, she flew into the little entrance- 
hall, where Lady EyeUne, pale^, and trembling from 
her weary watch, had come to welcome the returned 
ones. Flinging herself into the astonished woman's 
arms, Kathleen could, for a few moments, only sob 
hysterically on that faithfdl and tender bosom. 

* My dear child, what is the matter ? Come and 
warm and dry yourself; you are wet to the skin,' 
said Lady Eyeline, drawing the agitated girl with 
her towards the sitting-room. But ere she reached 
the door, Kathleen found yoice to si^, with a yearn- 
ing cry, the joy of which haunted her newly-dis- 
coyered parent to her dying hour, 

* Dearest, best, I haye discoyered aU ! I know 
that I haye found my mother !' 

^ She is better ? 0, Maggie, do say that she is 
better! You want to make me fear that I haye 
killed her.' 

These impetuous words were spoken an hour later 
by Kathleen to the half-angry, half-pitying seryant, 
whose fears lest fEital consequences to her lady should 
follow on Miss Kathleen's imprudent act, had caused 
her for a time to be yery short and snappish. 

* Dear Maggie, won't you tell me that my mo- 
ther's better ?' pleaded poor Kathleen, lingering oyer 
the sweet word with loying pleasure, whilst Maggie, 
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touched at last by the piteous appeal, condescended 
to listen*and explain. 

Lady Eveline had, according to her deyoted ser- 
yant's account, always been subject, when suffer- 
ing under any strong emotion, to attacks similar to 
that which had so greatly alarmed her daughter. 
They passed off, after a time, leaving her weak and 
exhausted. ' But,' continued Maggie, ' it's weel for 
ye to ken, Miss Kathleen, that the like o' them's for 
death. One o' these days, th' ould enemy will be 
too many, I'm a-fearing, for my lady.' And having 
so said, the worthy creature turned away her head, to 
hide the tears which would force themselves to her 
eyelids; while Kathleen, thoroughly crushed and 
subdued, and filled with the most dismal forebod- 
ings, continued to gaze listlessly from the window, 
whence, in the gloaming, she had watched her lover 
depart to take up his quarters for the night, in the 
old banshee-haunted castle .of Kyleumra. 

As the night began to close in, Lady Eveline ap- 
peared to have recovered almost completely from the 
attack, which had so alarmed her daughter ; and, with 
autocratic Maggie's permission, Lina passed two 
happy hours by her mother's bedside, the invalid's 
wasted hand clasped lovingly in hers, and the deep 
but weary eyes resting, with the fulness of satisfied 
affection, on the young girl's beautiful face. 

' How strange it seems,' said Kathleen musingly, 
^ that I should never have speered, as Maggie calls 
it, at the truth ! The only way to account for my 
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stupidity is, that I have been so utterly self-engrossed 
— so odiously wrapped up in my own interests, and 
pleasures, and prospects, that — ' 

* My dear child, no!' interrupted Lady Eveline. 
* You must not wrong yourself so cruelly. It was so 
completely amongst the habits of your life — a habit 
begun in infancy — to believe that I was what I pro- 
fessed to be, that I think it would have been more 
strange, if you had taken it into your wise little head, 
that I was anything more than what I seemed.' 

* But your living always here — your making your- 
self for all these years my fellow-prisoner — ^your bear- 
ing all things — ' 

'But "hoping all things," too, my precious one,' 
said Lady Eveline, with a smile. * I had little — no- 
thing, I should rather say — to give up. Where my 
treasure was, there was my heart also ; and not only 
my heart, but for my daily, hourly comfort there has 
been my poor body also.' 

* Darling mother! But I should have known, 
that only mother's love could have enabled you to 
endure what you have gone through. Such endless 
privations — such wearying and unbroken solitude; 
no church to pray in—' 

' Dear child, what mattered that ? His temple is 
the everlasting hills, and He can hear our prayers as 
surely — more surely, perhaps, in this deep solitude, 
than in the midst of churches built in noisy, crowded 
cities. I have felt this truth at times, my Lina, so 
strongly, that when I have been most — as regards 
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human companidnBhip — ^alone, the presence of a heni- 
ficent Deity around and about me, has seemed won- 
drously supporting to my sinking courage. It is 
something, dear child, is it not, to have even for a 
moment seemed to realise the truth, that you haye 
been alone with God ?' 

She asked the ferrid question very solemnly, and 
Kathleen, with that mixture of awe and repulsion 
with which the young are apt, in moments when the 
mind is unattuned to heavenly things, to listen to 
reverent and soul-searching words, was silent for a 
few moments ; and her mother, watching the young 
face earnestly, saw that the present was no time to 
dwell with Kathleen on the, to her, all -important 
subject of the soul's salvation. Gently, therefore, 
and without any betrayal of having noticed the girl's 
unwillingness to pursue the subject, she said : 

* I have not spoken to you yet, my child, of Lord 
Dhunagh's kindness ; his gentle forethought, his 
almost womanly tenderness. ' If he had been my own 
son, he oould not be more affectionate, more respect- 
ful. Do you know, darling, that he has always half 
suspected the truth ?' 

' Yes, he has been wiser than I, dear mother, 
and — but I will not think, just now, of all my wicked 
shortcomings — I like to talk to you of Dhunagh. He 
is so good, and though he was sorely provoked, he 
behaved so beautifully to — to — ' 

^ To Mr. Delaval, you mean, dear Lina. Do not 
mind speaking of that man to me' — and then^ noticing 
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her daughter's look of surprise, she added : ^ There 
are many things, my child, which seem a mystery, 
and doubtless a very terrible mystery to you now, 
hut which may, at some fature day, be cleared up. 
To what extent that clearing up may, with safety, be 
ventured on, depends a good deal upon yourself — 
upon your powers of self-control, and on your capa- 
bility of guarding a secret that has lain, with a weight 
the like of which I trust in heav6n you may never 
know, upon my breast for years/ 

Kathleen's agitation on hearing these words was 
extreme. For years, the predominant feeling in her 
mind had been a longing— fostered and increased 
by the solitude in which she lived — to learn all 
that could be told regarding her parents' history; 
and now — ^now that there seemed a chance, a hope, 
that her desire might be at last gratified, she could 
hardly contain iier emotion and impatience. 

* 0, mother,' she exclaimed, ' you may trust me 
— ^you may indeed ! No word shall ever escape my 
lips, and — ^I have been so miserable, I have not dared 
to say what was in my nund. But sometimes it has 
been so hard — since that time at Castle Roy — ^to bear 
it all patiently ; I have fancied such dreadful things — 
too dreadful, perhaps — but I have shut them up in 
my heart, till they grew and grew — ^into misery !' 

* My poor child ! And you had nobody to whom 
you could impart your troubles ! How strangely we 
two have lived together ! Each with her secret bur- 
den, and with no outlet for our unspoken griefs ; no 
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third to step between, and aid us (each by turns) to 
bear our cross with patience. I sometimes think/ 
she continued, after a pause, * that I should never 
have had courage to be silent, had not t]xe happiness, 
the peace of others, depended upon my reticence and 
self-command ; and the same cause, my Lina, must 
weigh with you, and cause you to keep inviolate the 
first confidence that I shall place in you. There is 
one — one whose well-being should not be indiflferent 
to you, whose comfort for life would be wrecked, and 
whose honour, should you, in a moment of forgetful- 
ness, reveal what I am about to say, would run fear- 
ful risk of being dragged into the mire of public 
opprobrium and contempt.' 

* Dearest mother, you frighten me ! But I will 
pledge you my most sacred word, will take an oath, 
if need be — ' 

*Hush, love; for this one first revelation fewer 
precautions are necessary ; nor do I think, consider- 
ing that at present the only person to whom the 
secret could be inadvertently revealed, is one whom 
I shall ask to share it, that there is much danger of, 
on your part, any indiscretion, any unconscious reve- 
lation (for I know you would not knowingly break 
your promise) of the truth.' 

^ I hope not, mother,' said Kathleen, a little 
proudly ; for, unaware of the great importance of the 
mystery which she desired to penetrate, the poor girl 
felt chilled and hurt by the absence, on Lady Eve- 
line's part, of open and unlimited confidence, — 'I 
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hope not, mother. I am foolish — thoughtless, per- 
haps ; but I hope I am incapable of violating a pro- 
mise. I trust it is not in my nature, to wantonly run 
the risk of giving pain.' 

* Silly child !' said Lady Eveline, stroking the 
girl's shining hair caressingly. *Is it necessary, 
think you, to urge that truth on me ? Have I lived 
with you, watched you, loved you, all these years, 
and failed to discover, at the end of them, of what 
stuff my sweet Kathleen is, made ? The time will 
come, I trust, my love,' she went on still more seri- 
ously, * when there will be no reserves for you ; when, 
all that may have seemed strange, and perhaps err- 
ing in my conduct, may be at last clear and open as 
noon-day; but that time cannot be yet. In the 
mean while, however, I can, without violating any 
duty, give you one great and exceeding comfort ; one 
that I have longed earnestly, many a time and often, 
to whisper in your ear; and that comfort — ^but, child,, 
promise me first solemnly, that no question shall, in 
consequence of what I am about to say, pass your 
lips—' 

' I promise, with my whole heart and spirit,' said 
Lina solemnly. 

And then Lady Eveline, drawing down the fair 
head closer to her bosom, whispered, with a strange 
and concentrated energy, 

* That man is not your father, Kathleen ; and he 
never, God be thanked, was husband of mine !* 

VOL. in. p 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

* The wrong must monm; can Heaven's appointments fail? 
Can man ontwit Omnipotence ? strike ont 
A self -wronght liappinesB nnmeant by Him 
Who made ns, and the world we wonld enjoy?' 

Major Nugent did not delay, till after Lord Boss- 
ferry's funeral; the all-important interview which he, 
from the moment of reading Pat Kelly's letter, had 
determined, with that respectable individual, to hold. 
On the very evening of the Earl's death. Jack sallied 
forth, and walking quickly along the wind-swept 
quay, speedily arrived at the place mentioned by 
the person who held his -secret, as that in which the 
ruffianly Irish-American was to be found. 

It was a low drinking-place, in which Kelly, who 
was seated with two or three boon companions in the 
bar, both looked and felt not a little surprised, when 
the gentleman, from whose fears he had hoped to 
turn many a dishonest penny, walked with an open 
front through the entrance passage, and asked of the 
* lady' at the counter, whether a person of the name 
of Kelly happened to be in the house. On hearing 
the sound of his own patronymic, the individual in- 
quired for — whose somewhat villanous countenance 
had been hidden from view by the intervening hat 
and head of a whisky-imbibing car-driver — at once 
rose from his seat, and coming forward, said in a 
half-tipsy voice : 
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* Here yon are, sir ! I'm not ashamed of my 
name, whether I'm this side the water or t'other. 
Got anything to say, ould gentleman ? Betther step 
out into the open, I'm thinking ; for I'm cussed' — 
running his fingers through his thick frouzy-looking 
hair — * if it ain't as hot as hell here ;' and Mr. Kelly, 
alias Doherty, made his way, as he spoke, out of the 
house into the road. 

To repeat in detail what passed between the 
gentleman of honour — ^who had made up his mind, 
at the eleventh hour, to do his duty — and the baffled 
ruffian, with his six-chambered revolver in his pocket, 
on whom the truth, that dishonesty is not always the 
best policy, was slowly beginning to dawn, would be 
useless. To have any dealings, in amicable fashion, 
with a scoundrel so unmitigated as the Irish-Ameri- 
can, was far from agreeable to the Major ; but in the 
position in which the latter found himself — ^by a long 
course of miserable and unwilling dissimulation — 
placed, he could not afford to make an enemy of the 
man, by whom he had been so coarsely threatened 
and held in thraldom. For Pat Kelly — the only 
person living, who could corroborate the statement 
(strengthened, it is true, by marriage lines), that he. 
Jack, was the lawful husband of Lady Eveline I^es- 
mond — ^was not a person to be (safely) treated with 
the contumely, to say nothing of the punishment, 
which his villany deserved. So Jack, sorely against 
his will, temporised with this dirty tool; placing 
money in his willing palm, and promising him more 
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in the event of Kelly turning up when — for the last 
purpose in the world which had seemed, to the West- 
em ruffian, either a possible or a probable one — ^he 
might be wanted. 

And under these terms they parted ; the one to 
return (his mind oppressed with the over-rcloudings 
of the future) to the house where lay the lifeless body 
of the man who, before one sin of his life had been 
repented of, had been summoned to his dread account ; 
whilst the other, raging against the fatality which 
had wrenched his intended victim from his grasp, 
finished up the evening, by drowning, for a time, his 
regrets and passion in the whisky-bottle. 

On that terrible night, whilst poor Jack Nugent 
kept his dismal vigil in the death-stricken house, he 
wrote a letter — one which he hoped would, to a cer- 
tain degree, prepare her for the hearing of some dire- 
ful calamity — »to the woman who had so long believed 
herself to be his wife. That Susan must now be 
informed, and that without any unnecessary delay, of 
the melancholy position in which he stood, there 
could be no doubt. He might certainly, now that 
Lord Rossferry, to whom, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, he (Nugent) had confessed the errors of the 
past, was no more, hold on for a time in wretched- 
ness and daily fear of discovery ; but Jack Nugent, 
when the sword had hung by a far less precarious 
tenure above his head than now, had suffered so 
deeply from the unceasing torment of that occult but 
ever -threatening weapon, that he felt he would far 
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rather incur the worst reality, than subject himself 
again to the tortures of that horrible suspense and 
dread. 

And here, perhaps, the reader will be inclined to 
say, that this harassed and unhappy man was self- 
considering, and regardful only of his own comfort 
to the last. In this accusation, I fear that there 
must be some truth; for it was not till the time 
arrived when the shoe sorely pinched him, and when 
a keen dread of a life, spoilt and rendered worse than 
valueless by threats, and hourly anticipations of dis- 
covery, struck with all its force upon his brain, that 
his courage to bear his burden failed him, and that 
he resolved — selfishly, if you will — to cast to the 
winds his secret, and to endure the terrible pain of 
revealing, to the woman whom he had so long called 
his wife, the truth. 

The letter that he wrote to her was full of a deep, 
devoted tenderness. Never, since the days of his 
courtship, had written words to the now pale and 
faded woman been so full of a touching and confid- 
ing affection. Never had respect for her judgment, 
and trust in her devotion, been so conspicuous in 
his dealings with the mother of his much-loved chil- 
dren, as in the words which were written as the time 
approached, when her sweet domestic virtues would 
affect his daily comfort no more for ever. 

* I have much to say to you when I return, dear 
love,' he wrote — * much that will both surprise and 
pain you. Circumstances, .Fate, Providence — call the 
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ruling power what you will — ^has been very hard in 
its dealings with us, Susan — how hard, you, but for 
the death of Lord Bossferry, and for one other reason 
which you shall hereafter be informed of, might never 
even have suspected. When you do know all, I think 
(for yott were always pitiful and kind) that you will 
feel more sorrow for, than anger against, me. I have 
never willingly deceived you ; and now, at this most 
bitter moment of my life, God is my witness that, 
rather than you should pass through this fiery trial, 
I would gladly surrender my worthless life to the 
God who gave it.' 

The above was the concluding portion of the let- 
ter which Jack Nugent, having commenced his mis- 
sive with the intelligence of Lord Bossferry's death, 
dispatched to Mulhany. The girls, whose a£fection 
for their father was intense, and whose enjoyment of 
their young lives was greatly neutralised when he was 
not at home to joke with, caress, and ride with them, 
were on the qui-vive and tiptoe of expectation, when 
a letter from Mear papa' was brought in by Tim 
Mooney to the drawing-room. Their mother had 
been, during the day, more than usually depressed, 
and languid; and the children, who watched her 
anxiously, very naturally felt that a letter from their 
father would have a revivifying effect upon the spirits 
of the low-voiced woman, who was never quite herself 
when Jack, the stay and support of her life, was at a 
distance from her side. Turning the letter, which 
contained an envelope sealed with black, over in her 
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hand, Mrs. Nugent — for so we will still call her — 
seemed, for tiie first time in her life — ^perhaps she 
experienced a presentiment of coming evil — to be in 
no hurry to make herself mistress of its contents ; 
and when at last she did cast her eye over the open- 
ing words of her husband's missive, an exclamation 
of surprise and dismay broke from her lips. 

■^Lord Eossferry is dead — poor man!' waB her 
exclamation to the wondering girls, who, accustomed 
to being trusted, and happily ignorant as yet of the 
recognised but dismal truth, that ' there are secrets 
in all families,' were standing, open eyed and eared, 
to catch the news as it might fall. ' Such a shock to 
dear papa !' added Mrs. Nugent nervously ; and then, 
without farther comment, she continued the perusal 
of her letter. 

They saw her cheeks grow paler, and noticed that 
her thin lips trembled as she read; but they only 
watched her, those two loving children, silently, and 
showed no other signs or symptoms of curiosity. It 
did not take long to read, that missive, which gave 
so much food for anxious, troubled thought to Susan 
Nugent ; and when she had finished reading it, she 
said quietly, 

* Papa is not coming home for some days yet, my 
darlings. He will be very busy; for there will be 
no one, I fear, but he to give orders, and to arrange 
everything for Lord Bossferry's funeral. In the meai\ 
time, he says that I must find a messenger, to take 
this letter directly to Glaedhuil.' 
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* To Kathleen, mother ? Will she be sorry, do 
you think, to hear that her uncle is dead T 

' Death is always shocking, when it comes home 
to us,' Mrs. Nugent said. ^ But Miss Delaval could 
not have loved her uncle, whom she never saw, I 
think, but once. And now, dear, ring the bell for 
Mooney ; we must send the letter to Lough Annagh, 
and then, dear children, I think I will go and lie 
down. My head aches a little; and I know that, 
whilst I am away from you, you will be industrious 
and good.' 

She kissed them fondly ere she left them; but 
Alice remarked, to her sister, that ' mother's' lips 
were very cold; and something in her demeanour 
awed and grieved them. They would have been more 
anxious still, could they have seen her on her knees 
beside the bed, her face buried in the coverlet, whilst 
she prayed, with deep and fervent trust, against the 
unknown evil with which her life was threatened; 
for the trouble which, with the keen intuitive per- 
ceptions of a sensitive nature, Susan had long felt 
was hovering over those she loved, seemed approach- 
ing very near her now. As is the case with timid 
persons, whose highly-strung nervous temperaments 
are painfully influenced, and that long before its 
actual near approach, by the distant threatenings of 
a thunderstorm, so had this weak, tender^- hearted 
woman quivered inwardly, and striven to brace her- 
self for a coming shock, since first the cloud, not 
bigger than a man's hand, of anxiety upon her hus- 
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band's brow, warned her of the tempest's coming. 
Of the nature of the trial she was fated to undergo, 
she could guess nothing — all was vague and in- 
distinct in the dark and louring future. Only in the 
past — the past that now appeared so very far away — 
there shone — a feeble glimmer now — the lamp that 
Memory holds. Looking back through the vista of 
bygone years, this frightened, and far from strong- 
minded woman could catch the fading ray of 'joy 
she had left behind her ;' whilst for the days to come, 
for the unknown, shoreless future, why, she could 
but turn — as such feeble natures in their humble 
trust can, and for their comfort, do — ^to the One who 
careth for the sorrowful, and who bindeth up the 
wounds of the broken-hearted. After her short, fer- 
vent prayer, the patient woman felt that she could 
to her world return ; nor 

* Fear to cast her bread npon the waters, sore at last 
In joy to find it after many days.' 

And, believing thus, there was upon Susan Nugent's 
lips a smile of peace, when, after an hour's ' rest,' she 
came back to her little world, and resumed, amongst 
the children of her love, the simple duties of her 
daily life. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

* No action, whether fool or fair, 
Is ever done, hut it leaves somewhere 
A record, written by fingers ghostly, 
As a blessing or a corse.* 

The appearance of a stranger was so rare an 
event in the little market -town of Mulhany, that 
when, on the day but one foUowing the assassination 
(by persons never to be known) of the Scotch farmer 
M'Bean, a tall, striking-looking gentleman drove, in 
an outside car, up the main street, and knocked 
at Major Nugent's door, very considerable was the 
amount of curiosity which the abnormal event en- 
tailed. As he stood there, waiting for an answer to 
his summons, many were the heads, especially female 
ones, which were thrust out of doors and windows 
to catch a view of Mrs. Nugent's visitor — a stoutly- 
built, broad-shouldered man, who bore his five-and- 
fifty years bravely, and who, but for the somewhat 
laborious descent from the car (a sign of age, which 
betrays the secrets of the prison-house as ruthlessly 
as the baptismal register), might, on the kind of cur- 
sory view which the ladies of Mulhany were enabled 
to obtain, have passed for five years or so younger 
than his actual age. 

Mrs. Nugent was, as Pat Mooney answered, ^ in 
it' (when, indeed, was Jack's wife, that excellent 
' keeper at home,' not in the house wherein her 
domestic duties lay?), when Mr. Delaval — ^he went 
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by his other and original alias now -inquired of 
the Major's ' inside man' whether ' the missas' was 
Tisible. 

She was seated in her usual place^ with her two- 
years -old infant on her lap, whilst a chubby little 
girl of four was playing with some wooden bricks at 
her feet, when Mooney announced ' a gentleman.' 

^ Major Nugent is not at home/ she said, in 
answer to Mr. Delaval's bow ; ' but if I can be of any 
use — ' 

' Thanks ! The greatest, I daresay ; for it is the 
simplest question that I want answered. You have 
heard, I take it for granted,' and Mr. Delaval smiled 
blandly, * of Lady Eveline Desmoiad T 

Mrs. Nugent opened her soft gray eyes wide in 
surprise, at this question. 

^ Lord Rossferry's sister ?' she said ; * yes, I have 
certainly heard of Lady Eveline Desmond.' 

* And that she married Mr. Delaval, one daughter 
being the issue of the marriage ?' 

^Exactly,' said Mrs. Nugent, more and more as- 
tonished at the questions of her visitor ; ^ I am well 
acquainted with Miss Delaval.' 

* With my daughter ! I have the honour to pre- 
sent myself as Lady Eveline's husband.' 

To this unexpected piece of information, Mrs. 
Nugent could only answer by a civil bow of acknow- 
ledgment and acquiescence. She had already begun 
to suspect, that her visitor was no other than the dis- 
reputable man, of whose persecution of Kathleen she 
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had already heard from Jack. The object, however, 
of his visit, she had yet to learn ; and, therefore, with 
inward regret that her husband was absent from 
home, she waited in silence for her visitor to speak 
again. 

He did not keep her long in suspense. 

* The object, my dear ma'am, of my calling on 
you, is rather a delicate one,' he said, drawing his 
chair nearer, and speaking in a half whisper, while 
Mrs. Nugent occupied herself with endeavouring to 
keep the children quiet, the which attempt proving 
signally unsuccessful, she rang the bell for their re- 
moval. This little interlude being concluded, Mr. 
Delaval again took up the thread of his discourse. 

^ There are secrets' — and he laughed pleasantly — 
' as I need not tell you, in all families, and the fact 
of Lady Eveline being still alive — for, as you are, 
doubtless, aware, her death was announced in the 
papers — has been the secret which, to my very great 
personal inconvenience, has been kept from me.' 

He paused for a reply ; but, as none calne, he 
continued thus : 

'I need not tell you, my dear lady, that very 
awkward results are liable to arise from such decep- 
tions as these. In my particular case, the conse- 
quences were very nearly being serious, and I owe it 
to Lord Bossferry that I found out, before it was too 
late, that the lady I imagined to be my lawful wife, 
was still in the land of the living — you follow me, I 
hope ?' 
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* Certainly — yes/ said poor Susan, who was at 
her wit's end to know what to say, and who was so 
bewildered by her visitor's flow of words, that she 
hardly noticed a certain suggestive expression, which 
was well calculated to arouse the demon of curiosity 
within her breast. ' I have heard,' she added, think- 
ing it more civil to say something, ' that the report 
of Lady Eveline being dead continued — I mean, was 
believed — for a long period after she leffc — or, rather, 
that she returned to this country.' 

Again, as the poor woman betrayed, in this 
simple manner, the confusion of her ideas, Mr. De- 
laval emitted the unpleasant laugh, that was so full of 
baneful meaning. 

^ My dear madam,' he said, insinuatingly, ' don't 
you think that we had better understand each other? 
What is the use of beating about the bush ? You know, 
as well as I do, how distressing that kind of thing is : 
a man, or a lady' — bowing gracefully — 'marries — 
goes to the altar,* is, I believe, the correct expression 
— in the firm conviction that he, or she, is free — is, 
in short, widowed — and what, I ask, is the result ? 
The poor soul, or souls, have been involuntary biga- 
mists — have offended the laws — are liable to trans- 
portation — are — you follow me, I hope? It is of 
consequence that you should; for Major Nugent's 
first marriage — ' 

He was interrupted by a cry-so sad and piercing, 
in the utter misery it revealed, that even the world- 
hardened heart of the bad man, who had ruthlessly 
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dealt the cniel blow, was softened, for a moment, by 
the sight and sound of her despair. He perceived 
at once — a fact which he had not before surmised — 
that the unhappy woman, who had fallen back in her 
chair, and covered her face with her hands, heard, 
for the first time, a hint of that of which he had 
come to speak. For a few moments, in the presence 
of that great terror, he was mute ; and then, remem- 
bering that this poor woman, being in ignorance of 
the fact of Lady Eveline's marriage with the Major, 
he (Delaval) was not likely to advance his cause by 
prolonging an unpleasant interview, he rose to take 
his leave. 

* I believe,' he said, * that, after all, I had better 
wait, as regards my business, till I can see Major 
Nugent. If you will kindly give me his address — ' 

* Excuse me, sir,' rejoined Mrs. Nugent (I must 
still give her the name, poor patient victim, which 
she had thought was hers !) ; 'excuse me' — and she 
spoke with a dignity which surprised her visitor — 
*you have said too much, not to say more. The 
meaning of your last words I shall be obliged to you 
to explain. My husband. Major Nugent, is absent 
upon painfal business ; and if there is any trouble, 
any annoyance in store for him, I should greatly 
prefer being able to break it to him myself.' 

* A buffer, eh ?' smiled Mr. Delaval ; * not a very 
strong one, I am afraid.' And he glanced, half ad- 
miringly, at the small frail hands, which now lay 
listlessly on her lap. ^ But, as you justly remark. 
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it must come out, sooner or later; and now, my dear 
lady, if you faint, don*t blame me. I have not the 
slightest wish to go on with the subject ; on the con- 
trary, I should really prefer taking my leave.^ 

* Thank you,' said Susan, with unconscious irony; 
* but, if you please, I would rather hear what you 
have to say. You spoke just now' — and he noted the 
quiver of the thin, well-shaped lip, as she forced her- 
seK to utter the trying words — ' you spoke just now 
of Major Nugent's first marriage.' 

* Exactly ; his marriage with Lady Eveline Des- 
mond.' 

'With Lady Eveline! Gracious Heaven! But 
she is your wife ; your daughter's name is Delaval, 
and — ' 

* Not a bit of it, my dear lady ! It is precisely 
there that you are deceived. Lady Eveline had been 
married nearly eight months to — to Major Nugent, 
when I — it is a long story, and there is no use in 
going over it now — was induced by Lord Eossferry 
— ^I being in ignorance (I beg to assure you of that 
fact) of the real state of the case — to go through a 
ceremony of marriage — ^for, upon my soul, it was no- 
thing more — ^with his sister. Not long after — rather 
more than a year, perhaps, had elapsed — ^I saw among 
the deaths, in various newspapers, that of Lady Eve- 
line Delaval.' 

' And he saw it too !' cried Susan, laughing hys- 
terically. ' I understand it all now. It was a secret 
marriage ; he thought that he was freO; and — ' 
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' He proposed to a pretty young girl, who soon 
made him forget that such a person as Lady Eveline 
had ever existed/ said Mr. Detaval, gallantly; but 
his auditress was far too much engrossed, by her own 
thoughts and memories, to notice his impertinence. 

Such a crowd of bewildering recollections and 
ideas thronged upon her brain, as might well hold 
her spell-bound and silent. That she had jumped at 
once at the true solution of the mystery, which, ever 
since the receipt, on the previous day, of Nugent's 
letter, had so sorely perplexed and worried her, 
she did not for a moment doubt; and as the mists 
rolled away from her mind, and she began to see 
things, not as through a glass darkly, but as they 
really were, very wondrous did it seem that the truth 
had not been long ago apparent to her. But in the 
midst of this passing away of old things, and the 
swift coming on of new, one fact, bare and shocking 
in its nudity, stood out, the foremost amongst the 
bewildering group of strangely-altered relations which 
rose up in array before her. That she, the devoted 
wife, the happy mother, must henceforth be a de- 
solate and shame-stricken woman, was a terrible truth, 
which Susan Wingfield — for she must be called by 
her husband's name no longer — felt that she must 
henceforth look, with such poor courage as she could 
summon, in the face ; and for that terrible duty she 
possessed — seeing that the work was for the man 
jvhom it was now a crime for her to love — some of 
that wondrous bravery, which the weakest women — 
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« 

all praise and honour to their noble hearts ! — can, in 
their sorest straits, summon to their aid. It was 
only when the thought of her children pressed upon 
her aching heart, that the poor woman's courage 
sank to zero; and then it was that the desperate 
hope occurred to her, that perhaps — it was but a 
feeble chance, yet she could not, in her misery, but 
momentarily cling to it — there was no truth in the 
assertion of that bold, evil-looking man. Perhaps — 
God grant it might be so! — there was some plot, 
some wicked scheming, of which it was intended that 
she and her poor Jack were to be the victims, which 
had instigated his words ; and so, making a great 
effort to master her emotion, she again addressed the 
man who, hat in hand, had stood, during the few 
minutes that the unhappy lady had passed in that 
cruel reverie, watching her curiously. 

' Can you give me any proof,' she said (and he 
noticed that her pale lips trembled nervously), * of the 
truth of what you state ? Major Nugent is in Dub- 
lin, and I do not expect his return for several days ; 
but I am anxious, very anxious, to learn more ; and 
if you can convince me, by something more than 
bare assertion, that what you say is true, I — ^I shall 
be very grateful.' 

She was standing now, a very white*faced mar- 
tyr, in front of her tormentor — one hand resting on 
the table, by which she steadied herself, and her eyes 
half closed, as if ashamed to meet the hard, insulting 
gaze of the man, whom she felt certain was a villain. 

VOL. ni. Q 
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He kept her a few seconds in suspense, appar 
rently as though enjoying the sight of her distress, 
and then said slowly, 

'Did not a man call late one evening, about a 
week ago, and ask for Major Nugent — a man calling 
himself Doherty ? And has not the Major, who held 
a long conversation with him, round the corner — 
excuse my little joke — ^been rather down in the mouth 
since that interview ?* 

'Enough, sir; I wish to hear no more; I am 
not well* Perhaps you will be good enough to leave 
me.' And the harassed woman, driven to her last 
entrenchments, laid her hand upon the bell-rope. 

' One more word, if you please,' said Delaval, 
coarsely. ' That man — gentleman, I suppose, he 
calls himself — knows all about the secret wedding. 
He is a cousin of the priest — ^Father Tim they called 
him — who did the job; and if you would like to 
see him — ' 

But before the adventurer, who seemed to be 
parrying all before him, could finish his sentence, 
the advisableness, or otherwise, of doing so was at 
an end ; for the unhappy creature, in whose shame 
lay his hopes of marrying a ' fortune,' had fainted 
dead away upon the floor, and the so-called Captaia 
Ommaney Fox was forced, nolens volens, to put an 
end to the interview. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

' But with the fidness of a heart that bnm'd 
For the deep sympathies of mind, I tnrn'd 
From that nnanswering spot, and fondly sought 
In all wild scenes with thrilling mnrmnrs fraught 
A perilons delight !' 

To a Saxon eye, or, indeed, to any eyes accus- 
tomed to the sight of well-kept-up and tastefully- 
arranged palatial homes of England, the Castle of 
Gulnagore must have seemed a dreary, if not, indeed, 
a poverty-stricken ^ stately* place enough. A gaunt 
gray building, with small windows, and a face that 
gave you the idea of even more than necessary ^t- 
nesB^ the ancient mansion of the O'Moores was far 
from a cheery abode for a lone young man to pass his 
time in. The park (or demesne, as it was called) 
abutted on a very poor and dismal -looking town. 
The lodge-gates opened into the street, and tenants 
— small, for the most part — swarmed up almost to 
the very door. The place was not destitute of ' tall 
ancestral trees;' but the land on which they grew 
was not a pleasant one. Of * sunny gleams' glancing 
through the boughs, there were but few ; while, in 
the place of deer bounding along the greensward^ 
homed cattle, of rather a scrubby kind — for the de- 
mesne was let for grazing purposes — ^fed and chewed 
the cud, and stared curiously at any rare passers-by, 
up to a very few yards of the Castle door. The build- 
ing itself stood on slightly rising ground ; but there 
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was a great deal of low-lying land within sight of the 
windows, and, during many months of the year, a 
whit^ unwholesome mist could be seen to rise, and 
then, hovering within a few feet of the soil, it would 
produce on the mind of the beholder a weird and 
fever-suggesting effect. 

It was the evening of the day following that on 
which Lord Dhunagh had rowed his betrothed home- 
ward against the storm, and the young man stood in 
the twilight upon the steps, that stretched along a 
considerable portion of the fa9ade of the Castle, con- 
templating, whilst smoking the pipe of reflection, the 
dark and dreary scene before him. The gale, against 
which he had so lately battled, had retired, like a 
beaten army, into its fastnesses, and a great calm — 
as is often, in such cases, noticeable in mountain 
regions — ^had succeeded to the thunder of the tem- 
pest. Lord Dhunagh's meditations were, after a day 
of unusual excitement and fatigue, of a very mixed 
and complex character. He was deeply in love, and, 
as the course of his true love ran smooth, there 
seemed little reason for the cloud that rested on his 
brow, and for the half gloomy thoughts which chased 
each other through his brain ; but the fact was, that 
Dhunagh, after long watching and fervent hoping for 
the blessing of Kathleen's love, had arrived at the 
conclusion, that her feelings towards him partook far 
more of the affectionate respect which a girl may feel 
towards an elder and esteemed brother, than the pas- 
sionate love which every man who doats upon a wo- 
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man longs and pines to inspire. Many circomstances 
-trifles Ugbt as air-tended to induce this melan- 
choly conviction ; but the strongest proof of -all that 
Lina was, as far as he was concerned, more fancy and 
W fto. ta h„ lover M to boliovo. .., il ta 
evident lack of desire to find herself tete-a-tete with 
the man to whom she had pledged her troth. On 
that very day, too, he had been chilled and dis- 
heartened, by the evident absence on Lina's part of 
that turning in trouble, with caressing fondness, to 
the one beloved, which is the natural act of a trust- 
ful woman, who, in her weakness, leans upon an- 
other's strength. 

' She does not love me with the love whieh would 
cause her to be happy and contented here,^ said Lord 
Dhunagh to himself, as his eyes wandered over the 
desolate prospect before him. ^ If there existed any 
charm or beauty in this place — if there were money 
to spend, ad libitum, in beautifyings and decorations, 
in new flower-gardens, and all the pretty, pleasant 
changes that women love — it would be different; but, 
things being as they are, and as they are likely to be 
for years, there is — ' But here, remembering the 
discovery of Lady Eveline Desmond's existence, which 
had so lately been made known to him, the current 
of his ideas suddenly changed, and he saw, in a 
totally different light, his marriage with the daughter 
of that ill-fated lady. For the estates, which now, 
with the title, had descended to the Baroness Des- 
mond, were — -for Ireland — in a tolerably flourishing 
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condition. The rent-roll of fourteen thousand a year 
was not a merely nominal affair ; and^ even suppos- 
ing that Kathleen would never succeed to the hon- 
ours which ought to be hers — why, in the event 
of Lady Desmond living only a few years at Kyle- 
umra — ^there could be little doubt that the existence 
of her child might be rendered far more agreeable 
than could be the case, were the only available funds 
for the purpose to be drawn from the ill-paid rents 
of Lord Ballinacarrig's estate. The future husband ^ 
of Kathleen Delaval was still pondering — ^now sadly, 
now half hopefully — on these contingencies, when 
from the carriage ^ approach' (avenue, as it was called 
in the country) an outside car was seen advancing. 
Visitors. especiaUy in the winter season, were rare at 
Gulnagore ; so it was with some surprise and curi- 
osity, that Lord Dhunagh, leaning against the stone 
balustrade that bordered the broad flight of steps, 
watched the approach of the vehicle. Before it had 
come within a couple of hundred yards, the identity 
of one of the passengers which the car held became 
apparent to him ; and, with some little annoyance, 
his lordship prepared himself for an interview with 
the husband, once so-called, of Lady Eveline Des- 
mond. 

Bathto more than an hour after the admittance 
of two men, one of whom was no other than Kelly, 
alias Doherty, into Lord Dhunagh's study, the same 
individuals, remounting the humble carriage by means. 
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of which they had arrived, were driven rapidly back 
the way they had come. The object^ an avowed one 
on the part of the chief actor in the scene, was to 
obtain such certain proof of the lawful marriage of 
Lady Eveline Desmond with the late Lord Bossferry's 
agent, as would enable him (Delaval) to present him- 
self before a lady of some fortune (Miss Bigden, to wit, 
as he might, without mincing matters, confess), with 
some hope of clearing himself from a charge which 
had already placed his prospects in imminent peril. 
Any assistance which Lord Dhunagh (when that 
nobleman had satisfied himself of the truth of the 
allegation) could give, in furthering this object, 
would be gratefully accepted. He (Delaval) had, he 
said, not been aware, till the evening of the previous 
day, of the sacred tie that bound the Major to the 
Baroness. The person by whom he had been made 
acquainted with the fact was now present, and would 
corroborate, in every respect, the assertion that had 
just been made. 

On this hint, Mr. Kelly spoke; and in the opinion 
of one, at least, of his auditors, very much to the 
purpose. He explained, that something about twenty 
years before, he was, if not precisely present at the 
ceremony, at least perfectly cognisant of the mar- 
riage, as performed by his relation Father Tim, 
between Lady Eveline and Major, then Captain, 
Nugent. He was at that time on the eve of going 
to America, &om which country he had only been 
returned a fortnight, during which period he had 
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had two interviews with Major Nugent. On the occa- 
sion of the first, the Major, who, beUeving Lady 
Evelyn to he dead, had married again, was greatly dis- 
tressed hy the discovery that his secret was known. 

^He gave me a ten-pound note,' added Kelly, 
' and as much as promised me more ; hut me con- 
science was agin holding me tongue, so I wrote a 
letter to Lord Bossferry on the head of it. It seems 
that his lordship, who was lying stritched at the 
time, showed the letter to the Major ; for after the 
old^ gentleman was dead, Captain Jack, as we used 
to call the agent, comes to me, and has it out. Says 
he, " I'm a-going to have no more humihugging about 
the business. The Baroness is my wife, and she 
must be known as such. You be in the way to help 
prove the ceremony, and I'll see and make it worth 
your while." That was what the gentleman said, yer 
honour ; and I won't go from it, come what will.' 

* Nobody wants you to go from it, man,' broke in 
Delaval ; ' but,' addressing himself to Lord Dhunagh, 
^ there's another proof that it's all true. I was, since 
I saw you, with the lady that they call Mrs. Nugent, 
and if she didn't know something of the business 
before I spoke of it, why, I'll eat my head.' 

* Is Mrs. — is that lady at Mulhany at present?' 
asked Lord Dhunagh, whose apparent impassibility, 
during the conference, had rather surprised his 
visitors. 

* She is, yer honour, sir,' rejoined Kelly; *but 
I could learn from more than one party that she's 
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about to leave. They didn't give a hint where she 
thought to go; but they was packing up, for sure, in 
the agent's house, the servants said.' 

* That will do,' said Lord Dhunagh, ' and I'm 
obliged to you for calling. I will see Mrs. Nugent 
in good time to-morrow, when the magistrates' meet- 
ing at Mulhany is over ; and if there should be any- 
thing more to communicate, I will see you, Mr. Dela- 
val, on the subject. In the mean time, you may rest 
assured that, should Major Nugent be, as you affirm, 
the rightful husband of Lady Desmond, the public 
will soon become cognisant of the fact.' 

He rose from his chair as he spoke the last words, 
a proceeding which Delaval rightly taking as a hint, 
that his lordship desired to be alone, the aspirant for 
Miss Bigden's hand likewise got upon his legs. 

' You had better come away now,' he said briskly 
to his humbler companion ; and Mr. Kelly, who, in a 
new suit of Mulhany-made clothes, had both looked 
and felt very sheepish during the interview, gladly 
availed himself of the permission. 

* I suppose my lady won't be much longer in pri- 
son, now the Earl's gone to kingdom come !' said De- 
laval. ^ 'Gad, what a tyrant that man was ! Stuck at 
nothing! Would have shot you as soon as look at 
you. And she struck me as a poor creature ; but 
then, you know, only seeing her once, I couldn't be 
much of a judge. They say, in Mulhany, that the 
agent is expected back to-morrow night ; and if so, 
as you remark, my lord, the murder will out at once.* 
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' No doubt^ no doubt/ said Dhimagh impatiently. 

And then, the two men finding longer stay impos- 
sible^ bowed themselves out of the room; and the next 
minute, the voice of the driyer, shouting to his broken- 
down mare to ^ Git out o' that !' and the simultaneous 
scrape of wheels upon the gravel, announced to the 
noble occupant of the Castle, that the plebeian visit- 
ors, whose inroad had given him so much to think 
of, had left the old walls of Gulnagore behind them. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

* QnoB Dens vnlt perdere prins dementat.* 

While events connected with our story were in 
Ireland crowding fast upon one another, the repre-;^ 
sentative of the collateral branch — id est, the ' Cam- 
berwell snob Desmond' — ^had lost no time in assuming^ 
the title, for which he had long been anxiously waiting* 
It will be remembered, that the Desmond-Pritchards 
were totally in the dark as regarded the very material 
obstacle (in the shape of LordBossferry's only sister) 
which existed between them, and their successful 
holding of the Kyleumra estates. Of the daughter 
of that erring lady, as a dangerous opponent to their 
claims, they professed to entertain little or no fear* 
There would, as they firmly believed, be very little 
difficulty in procuring sufficient proof, that the child 
was not born in wedlock, and that the birth of Kath- 
leen Delaval was almost simultaneous with the hasty 
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marriage forced upon 'his unhappy sister hy the 
tyranny of Lord Eossferry. Supported and strength- 
ened by this conviction, the reverend gentleman, who 
had hitherto been known to the world by the unas^ 
suming name of Pritchard, donned his suit of decent 
black, and having previously ordered a hundred of 
visiting-cards, bearing the magic words, ' Lord Des- 
mond,' on their glossy surface, shone forth upon the 
world as a nobleman, who had a right to bear upon 
his clerical front his blushing honours boldly. Hardly 
so boldly, however, as did the lady, whose assumption 
of a title had already added a cubit to her stature, 
and who, when accompanied by her lord, she dropped 
in unceremoniously, and at rather an undue hour for 

visiting, to display herself as a milady in D street, 

was ' no end of fun' (as Ulick O'Moore afterwards 
said) with the grand airs she gave herself. 

In the species of daring requisite to carry off with 
success such a proceeding as that adopted by the 
Desmond-Pritchards, the woman is almost certain to 
play her part better and more triumphantly than the 
man ; and in the instance before us, the new peer 
being, to a certain degree, hampered by the irrepres- 
sible fact that he was a parson, there was more than 
usual reason why he should be a step behind his 
wife in coolness and savoir faire. He had done his 
best, by the donning of a fashionable hat and mun- 
dane paletot, to sink the parson in the peer ; but the 
white neckcloth, which> in spite of his wife's recom- 
mendation to the contrary^ he could not yet bring 
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himself to discard, and a certain clerical air, which, to 
the regret of the fature baroness, ^ clung round him 
still,' were rather against the suscitation of that im- 
posing effect, which it was the desire of the new Lord 
Desmond to produce. 

Lady Ballinacarrig, who had an especial dislike 
to receiving visitors in the forenoon, was not exactly 
cordial in her greetings to the pair, who, loudly an- 
nounced as ' Lord and Lady Desmond,' made their 
entree as with a flourish of high-sounding trumpets. 

' I hadn't an idea who the servant meant,' said 
the Countess, who, like other countesses, could be 
rather impertinent when she chose ; whilst Captain 
O'Moore, who was standing on the rug, with his back 
to the fire, chaffing his mother about some ancient 
point-lace which she was endeavouring to mend, 
looked on with an amused smile. 

^It always takes a little time to become accus- 
tomed to new names,' simpered Lady Desmond; ^but 
there must be a beginning, you know, to everything.' 

' True, and an end as well,' retorted Lady Bal, 
who, now that Kathleen Delaval was to be her 
daughter-in-law, had grown very jealous for that 
young lady's rights. * You know the proverb, Mrs. 
Pritchard — ^I beg your pardon, but I haven't had time 
yet to get accustomed to new names — that there's 
many a slip betwixt cup and lip. Now (I speak quite 
as a friend — ^you can have no doubt, I hope, on that 
score), I really would advise you, not to be in a hurry 
about taking the Desmond title.' 
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* But, my dear mother/ said UKck funnily, ' Mrs. 
Pritchard has taken it. Excuse the bull,' he added 
apologetically to the lady, who sat fuming beneath 
her peeress's robe, at the silly chajQf of the light- 
hearted young Irish captain. * You know, we Paddies 
are always making mistakes, and be hanged to us for 
a set of wrong-headed spalpeens as we are !' 

But, indignant though Lady Desmond felt, she 
did not deem it prudent to, at that time, and in that 
place, discuss the question of rival rights. She pre- 
ferred ignoring, in so far as such a proceeding wa& 
possible, the very idea of litigation ; and, with that 
Tiew, she chose to assume that the remarks, both of 
the Countess and her son, were dictated by that taste 
for humour, which is supposed to be inherent in the 
Irish character. 

* I hope,' she said patronisingly, ' that we shall 
see Lord Ballinacarrig this morning. We called early 
on purpose ; Lord Desmond is so very uncertain in 
his movements. Of course, he will think it necessary, 
before the London season regularly begins, to go for 
a little time to Ireland.' 

^ By Jove ! he'd better take care what he's alfoout,' 
said Ulick, laughing ; ' they'll make short work of a 
Saxon and a parson over there. They'll sthrive, as 
they say, to come upon him unawares ; and p-r-r-r-t, 
my dear fellow,' turning to the clergyman, * they'll 
tumble you, as sure as a priest means mischief.' 

The Baron bold, at this alarming speech, moved 
uneasily in his chair. ^ I have always heard,' he 
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said, * that the Irish are a bloodthirsty people ; but 
there is a stem word called dooty, and I have gener- 
ally found that, when we are doing wliat we ought, 
there is a protection from above, over our labours.' 

Captain O'Moore laughed pleasantly. ^ I wouldn't 
advise you, to make too sure of that assistance/ he 
said. * A six-chambered revolver, and a sharp look* 
out, are more likely to keep the life in you than the 
best trust in Providence in the world. — ^And, Mrs. 
Pritchard — ^you really must excuse me, I am such a 
thoughtless fellow — ^Lady Desmond, I would adidse 
you, to go and look after your husband. When a fel- 
low is out on a shockeraun — ' 

' I beg your pardon, I don't quite understand/ 
put in her ladyship. 

* Well, when a fellow's out on a lark, you know — 
that kind of thing — ^he had better have some one to 
see that he doesn't come to grief. They don't card 
ladies — at least, I've never heard of it — over there.* 

* Card ladies! My dear Ulick,' began Lady Bal, 
* what in the world do you mean ?' 

* Well, I don't wonder at your not guessing, it is 
such an awfully barbarous thing to do. I suppose 
you know what carding wool means? You don't? 
Well, then, this is what it is : There is a machine 
called a teaser, a regular (if you choose to make it 
so) instrument of torture, with teeth three inches 
long, and not quite as sharp as needles, which adds 
to the aggravation. Now, some of the Nationalist 
party (as I call them) are immensely fond of using 
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this weapon npon the human form divine, which they 
score with it — for the furtherance of their own ends — 
as I have seen lined, and otherwise adorned, an un- 
offending — saving your presence — piece of pork.* 

* Now, U.,* exclaimed Lady Bal, ' if you are going 
to say anything horrid, I shall leave the room.' 

^ My dear mother, let me beg of you, as the wife 
of one, and the mother of two Gonnaught men, not 
to be squeamish. It is right that Lord Desmond 
should be made aware of some of the risks he is going 
to run; and I really could not answer it to myself, if 
I allowed him to go amongst the wild men, without 
some preparation for the consequences. Enow, then, 
that obnoxious persons, and those who were weak 
enough to have scruples about taking the Bibbon 
oath, were, some thirty years ago, very much in the 
habit of being snatched from their beds, and then and 
there scraped on the face and body — and that with 
right good-wiU — with the pleasant instrument I have 
been describing. Blood flowed in quantities; the 
figony was intense ; some died in consequence of the 
long iron teeth reaching a vital part, or otherwise 
injuring them; and many felt the effects of their 
countrymen's brutality to their dying day.'* 

'How horrible!' exclaimed the parson's wife. 
* But do you really mean, that such atrocities as this 
go on in these days 7 

* I regret to say, that since the ** message of peace," 
many of the evil devices that were formerly put in 

• Fact. 
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practice by the Irish peasantry — '' carding" amongst 
the rest — ^have been reyived. Not that I believe that 
form of punishment was ever resorted to by a mis* 
guided peasantry, when a landlord was to be the vic- 
tim; so I trust that you, my dear sir, will escape that 
penalty at least.' 

'And the wretches call themselves Christians!' 
exclaimed the clergyman, in a voice of horror. 

* Heavens ! what a religion theirs is ! When would 
you ever hear of a Protestant being guilty of such 
deeds as these ?' 

' GQd knows !' rejoined Ulick ; * men are, I believe, 
much the same when their passions are roused ; not 
but what I do think that the '' fearful biggits," as my 
mother's excellent maid caUs them, who are all for 
the Pope, are about the worst people I know. Not 
the moderate Catholics, mind; I believe they are as 
likely to be well-behaved, and trustworthy, and 
humane as any Protestant that ever lived. But I ex- 
cept the Papists, the perverts, the Ultramontanes, 
the Infalliblists, and, above all, the Irish papistical 
clergy — they are the fellows that work the very mis- 
chief, they are the firebrands, they are the — ' 

* My dear Ulick,' put in Lady Bal deprecatingly, 

* I never knew you to be so violent before. I really 
don't know what Mr. Pritchard will think of you !' 

The gentleman, thus alluded to, made no reply 
to this remark; but instead, threw a furtive but 
expressive look to his wife, which said as plainly as 
spoken words, that the moment for departure had 
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arrived. They were, in consequence of that conjugal 
telegram, preparing to depart, when the servant en- 
tered the room with a letter. 

* The Irish mail ! How very late ! — the storm, I 
suppose,' said Lady Bal, as she took the letter from 
the salver. * Will you allow me to open it ? Perhaps 
we may hear some news. It is from Dhunagh. 
Poor fellow ! he leads a dull life at Culnagore ; and 
since the dreadful murder of poor M'Bean, it must be 
worse for him than ever.' 

There was, as a matter of course, no objection 
made to the Countess's proposal ; and while she was 
running her eyes rapidly over her son's epistle^ Ulick 
O'Moore endeavoured, after his fashion, to make him- 
self agreeable to the departing visitors. 

Suddenly an exclamation of surprise from ex- 
citable Lady Bal, caused the rest of the party to be- 
come silent with amazement. 

' Good gracious, U. !' she cried ; * the strangest 
thing has happened. I always thought it would ! I 
never expected, never believed, but what all would 
come right about Kathleen ! Bead the letter — ^read 
it out ! Mr. Pritchard ought to know it. How very 
strange ! Lady Eveline Desmond has been alive all 
these years, and she was properly married, and — ^But 
I beg your pardon ! I quite forgot. I am so thought- 
less, and this news has thoroughly upset me !' and 
Lady Bal, who was apt, when her feelings were 
worked upon, to grow rather hysterical, began wiping 
away the tears, that were welling to her eyelids. 

VOL. m. R 
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In the mean time. Captain O'Moore had got pos- 
session of the letter, and after rapidly making him- 
self master of its contents, said compassionately, 

^My mother is quite right. This is, indeed, 
surprising news.' 

*Very, it appears,' said Mrs. Pritchard stifiBy; *but, 
I think, my dear, we will not trouble Captain O'Moore 
to read it to us now. When great interests are at 
stake, there are sure to be strange reports, and, 
probably, we may hear from our solicitors in Dublin, 
that something is about to be attempted by the oppo- 
site party. In the mean time, I think we had better 
say good-morning. Lord Desmond, if you have no- 
thing more to say to Captain O'Moore, suppose we 
take our leave.' 

Apparently, the nobleman thus appealed to saw 
no cause for delaying his departure. He was — if the 
truth must be told — greatly taken aback by the news 
contained in Lord Dhunagh's letter. In spite of the 
apparent coolness with which he had snapped at the 
title which he had so long coveted, there had always 
existed a latent fund of doubt, mingled with alarm 
at his own boldness, at the bottom of his seeming 
ofiF-handedness. To remain, even for a moment longer 
than was necessary, in the room where so painful a 
doubt had been cast upon his pretensions, was a 
penance to which he did not feel equal ; so, hurrying 
away after his far more self-possessed and strong- 
minded companion, he put off the evil hour of con* 
viction till the advent of a more convenient season. 
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Once in the hired brougham which had broaght 

them to D street, the rather discomfited pair gave 

way, I am sadly afraid, to temper. The bare idea 
that they might fail, was (after the step they had 
taken) very h^rd to bear. To give utterance to the 
terrible fear by which both were secretly possessed, 
thair discomfiture might, after all, be their portion, 
was an act so suggestive of ' the worst,' that silence 
at first held sway over the pair. The ridicule 
that must inevitably fall upon them, would be their 
worst punishment, saving and except, perhaps, the 
deplorable effect which the knowledge of the family 
mortification — should Lord Dhunagh's news prove 
true — must certainly produce upon the elder Miss 
Pritchard; for the pride, which her foolish parents 
had been at pains to foster in that young person's 
breast, would, it was to be feared, when turned to 
gall and bitterness, have anything but a cheering 
effect in the humble domestic circle of the suburban 
Bectory. Thinking on these things, and mourn- 
fully in their own breasts weighing the contin- 
gencies that lay before them, the ambitious pair, 
watch in hand (they had not troubled themselves 
to take note of time when their spirits were buoy- 
ant, and their bosoms' lords sat lightly on their 
thrones), made anxious calculations as to whether 
or not the coachman — who, after the fashion of his 
venal kind, would, * an he could,' of course, * break 
into another hour,' — ^would be able to achieve his end. 
Altogether, the drive was not exactly a success ; but> 
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as we already know, worse quarters of an hour still 
tiian these had yet, by onr aspiring couple, to be 
passed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

' The thoniB wHch now I reap are of the tree 
I planted. They hare torn me, and I bleed : 
I should haye known what fmit wonld spring from snch a seed.' 

Majob Nugent, on the day but one following 
that on which Mr. Delaval paid his visit to Cukia- 
gore, was greeted on his arrival at Mulhany by two 
startling pieces of information. The one was, that 
Lord Dhunagh had been shot at (happily without 
results) on his return from the magistrates' meeting ; 
a special gathering, which was due to the fact that 
two men, suspected of being engaged in the murder 
of M'Bean, were then and there to be examined. 
The other news revealed to the agent was. neither 
more nor less, than that his wife had — so said Pat 
Mooney, who gave the unlooked-for information with 
tears in his dull gray eyes — ^left the house with the 
* childre* only the day before. There was * a letther 
for the masther,' which should he bring ? And beyond 
that, Mooney could tell nothing. 

Jack Nugent's first sensation, when he found 
that the interview with poor Susan, to which he had 
looked forward with exceeding dread, must now be 
necessarily postponed, was one of relief. Without 
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giving himself a moment to reflect on the possible 
causes for the unhappy woman's absence, he seized 
on the letter she had leffc, and greedily devoured its 
contents. What was the nature of those contents, 
the reader may readily imagine. The mother of his 
children — ^the devoted being who, for sixteen years, 
had lain in his bosom, and called him by the name 
of husband — wrote gently and uncomplainingly (for 
the author of that simple letter could not — she being 
the Susan Wingfield, who had won his entire love and 
trust — ^write or feel otherwise than tenderly), that the 
terrible mystery, which she now knew must have been 
so heavy a burden for him to bear, was a secret no 
longer. 

* My poor Jack, my poor dear love,* she wrote, 
' how you must have suffered ! The only glimpse of 
comfort, in the misery that has come upon us, is* the 
thought, that the weight of concealment — conceal- 
ment for my sake, poor dear! — is over, and that 
you can henceforth live and breathe in peace. For, 
Jack dear, I do not feel one shadow of doubt, I can 
nourish no blessed hope, that what that man, who 
calls himself by the name of Delaval, said to me, is 
false. Putting all things together — your frequent 
sadness, the visit of that strange man, your letter 
after Lord Bossferry's death — all convince me, that 
I have never been your wife. These are very terrible 
words to write ; and yet, you see my hand does not 
tremble as I trace them, nor do I feel quite, quite 
despairing — ^I suppose the feeling that we have not 
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erred willingly, saves me from that horror ; and, dear 
Jack, if I have been wrong in thus avoiding a meet- 
ing, which would have been so very painful to us 
both, you must forgive me. I have done it for the 
best. The girls know — ^as I think I need not say — 
nothing. I shall wait your advice and instruction as 
to what is best to be done about our darlings ; in the 
mean time be assured, that in all love and duty, in 
honour and obedience, I am still, as though I were 
in fact, the wife who had sworn at God's altar to be 
true ; and if it be your wish that we should, in this 
life, once more, and to bid each other a last farewell, 
meet again, I shall accept your decision, and obey.* 

This was — after she had spoken in detail of Mr. 
Pelaval's visit — ^the substance of poor Susan's letter; 
and, I think, the reader will agree with me, that, on 
the whole, it was a good letter, and could only have 
been written by a patient, unselfish woman. As 
Nugent read it, his whole heart went out in tender 
pdmiration for one who, whilst her own wounds were 
bleeding, and her heart was sinking within her, could 
yet have no thought, save for the man who had done 
her this great and grievous injury. When Susan, in 
the innocence of her heart, alluded to the blessing of 
•SL clear conscience which it was given her to possess. 
Jack Nugent's heart sank within him ; for well he 
knew that, in joining his name with hers as having 
a conscience void of offence towards God and towards 
man, Susan had overstepped the mark, believing, as 
she doubtless did, that not till the ' visit' of the per- 
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8on, who called himself Doherty^ enlightened him as 
to the existence in the flesh of Lady Eveline Nugent, 
had the man, whom she then believed to be her hus- 
band, entertained the slightest suspicion of a fact 
80 grievous. Jack Nugent, when he reflected that 
three of his seven children had been brought into 
this world of care after he had made the discovery 
that he was — unintentionally, it is true; but that 
did not change \h.efact — a bigamist, groaned aloud 
in the abject bitterness of his spirit. Exceeding 
shame for the moral cowardice of which he had been 
guilty humbled him to the dust ; tod yet — and yet 
there were excuses, great and many, for the deed. 
How could he, loving Susan as he did, and knowing 
well (as who should understand it better ?) the sensi- 
tive nature, and the deep concentration of her wifely 
and motherly devotion, deal the blow that might, he 
told himself, destroy her? Nor was this the sole 
cause for a secrecy which had, in its consequences, 
proved so disastrous. Lady Eveline, whose wishes 
(so easy is it to find excuses for doing as we desire) 
he had told himself that he was bound to consult, 
had ever entertained a morbid horror of the secret of 
her sad and erring life becoming known to the world. 
More especially did she dread that Lord Bossferry — 
the despot under whose iron will she had so long 
been crushed — should learn that he had been de- 
ceived, and made far worse than what he would 
have called a ' fool' of. The horrible scene, which 
preceded by so short a period the birth of her child. 
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hid left its effects for life upon the mind and nerves 
of the stricken, wonnded woman. The extreme, and 
eren hmtal, violence of her half-brother's character, 
had, from Eveline's early childhood, a crashing effect 
npon her mind and spirits ; and that it had done so, 
can alone account for the meekness with which she 
resigned herself to, the * iyranny that oppressed her.' 
Above all, she dreaded its coming to Lord Boss- 
ferry's ears, that, in the heat of his nngovemable 
passion, he had 'done to death with sudden blow' 
the wrong man. The consequences of that discovery 
might — and, I believe, that in this possibilily lay 
the chief foundation for her dread — be fetal to 
the husband, who, though she had so long been 
separated from him, was still unutterably dear to 
her. 

That the wondrous patience with which Lady 
Eveline had endured her life-long martyrdom, was 
chiefly due to her great love for him, Nugent felt 
thoroughly assured, and he — Well, man-like, he 
had accepted the costly sacrifice', and now, in spite 
of extenuating circumstances, he owned to himself 
that in so doing he had sinned grievously. 

Thoughts such as these — thoughts that mingled 
painfully with heart-wringing cogitations on the future 
of his children — occupied Jack Nugent's mind, as he 
rode slowly (for he had, with the intention of paying 
a visit to Lord Dhunagh at Culnagore, ordered his 
horse immediately after his arrival at Mulhany) along 
the rough mountain road that led to the Castle. Jle 
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met with few interruptions by the way. Here and 
there, a wild-looking, small, black-faced sheep, scared 
by the sudden noise of horse's hoofs, darted away, 
fqr safety, amongst the moss hags ; whilst, staring at 
him with big curious eyes, a shaggy, West Highland 
bull — terrible intruder on the Irish soil ! — stood his 
ground manfully, and gave not an inch of way. It 
was the very wildest and most desolate of mountain 
spots; a place which, in other priest-ridden coun- 
tries — in papistical Italy, and in Spain, for instance 
where the assassin lurks privily behind a fence, to 
shoot his unsuspecting victim — would surely have 
displayed more than one black cross, to mark the 
spot where the fell d^ed was done. 

A dreary gap — for gap between two rocks it was. 
But Jack Nugent was not fated to pass it alone ; inas- 
much as 'advancing towards him, from the direction 
of Gulnagore, was a man, whom he recognised as a 
small farmer, a respectable Protestant moreover, and 
one who had 'evermore' belonged to the reformed 
religion. In the right principles and good sense 
of John M'Donnel, the agent placed some faith; and 
on this occasion, being desirous of hearing some par- 
ticulars regarding the alleged attempted assassina- 
tion of Lord Dhunagh, he greeted the tenant farmer 
with more than usual cordiality. 

The latter was open-mouthed on the great event 
of the day before. 

' It was jist here that his lordship was passing, 
yer honour, when the shot came ; and it was God's 
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mercy he ever lived to git home again. They do be 
saying, that my lord was gitting off his horse unex- 
pected, when the schroundhrel fired, and that his 
life was saved that way. The bullet went through 
his hat; but he took no notice, let alone laving 
his horse baste in it, and running like mad afther 
the man as fired the shot ; but the night was dark, 
and he was away over the bog; and shure it's the 
last as we'll iver see of the fellow. He's not from 
these parts — I'd lay my life to that, your honour.' 

* And so would I, M'Donnel. They don't breed 
murderers yet in the mountains. But tell me — can 
you spare the time, though? I should be glad if 
you would walk my way for ten minutes, if it does 
not put you to inconvenience. It doesn't? that's 
right. Now, can you tell me anything that passed at 
the meeting yesterday ?' 

* I can, your honour ; I was there, and saw the 
man as was took up, and heard the witnesses ques- 
tioned.' 

' WeU, and what then ?' 

* Why, Hogan was jist gwine to give his evidence 
agin the man, who, as iverybody knows, did the job, 
when priest Mahon tipped him the wink, and divil 
another word, good or bad, would he say.' 

' And so the prisoner was discharged ?' 
^He was, yer honour; and then priest Mahon 
clapped his hands, and Lord Dhunagh cried shame 
upon him, and said he ought to be turned out o' 
court.' 
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' And was there much excitement ? I mean, did 
the crowd seem to take the priest's part T 

* Troth, and they did, yer honour. It was jist a 
chance, as yon may say, whetiier his lordship got out 
of court alive.* ^ 

' But the police were, of course, at hand T 

* They were, your honour ; but what's five men 
agin five hundred — and they mad like, as the lads 
were yesterday ?' 

'And what became of Lord Dhunagh, after he 
left the court-house ?' 

M'Donnel, who possessed a good share of the 
quickness of his class and country, hesitated a mo- 
ment ere he replied. In common with the rest of 
the *mountainy world,' he had heard, not only of 
Mrs. Nugent's sudden disappearance from her home, 
but wild and exaggerated reports of the causes for 
that disappearance had also reached his ears. Under 
these circumstances, to utter the name of the fugi- 
tive lady, could not, he thought, be agreeable to his 
companion, and hence the cause of the momentary 
delay which took place, before he said, in answer to 
the agent's question, 

^His lordship went to yer honour's house, and 
was there, I could hear, till it was negir dark.' 

* And then rode this way to Gulnagore, eh ?' 

' Bedad, an' he did, the Lord spare him ! Shure, 
it wasn't for want of the will, they hadn't the life of 
him afther.' 

* I believe you. It seems to have been a near 
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thing; and now, good-mormng to yon^ M'Donnel; 
I have lots to do, and mast trot on.' 

The man touched his hat respectfully. ' Send you 
safe home, your honour/ he said cordially ; and, in 
another moment, the two were goi^g different ways 
— the one retracing his steps towards the town, 
whilst the latter rode onwards, as fast as the state of 
the road permitted, towards Gulnagore Castle. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

' But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to proye, 
By firm resolve to conquer love.* 

^ I WISH I could think as you do. It may be that 
you know her nature better than I do. I wish — need 
I tell you how I wish ? — that I could feel assured 
she would be happy.' 

* Assured, my dear fellow!' repeated Nugent, 
speaking in answer to a remark from his future son- 
in-law, with whom he had been passing a very trying, 
but entirely confidential hour. MIow in this life 
can we be assured of anything ? We can but hope ; 
and if my girl loves you — ' 

'If! Ah, Major Nugent, there is always that 
dreadful little word to make one doubt and tremble. 
And then she is so young ; and, perhaps, I took an 
unfair advantage, when she was wounded, angry—' 
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' Nonsense, man ! you must forget all that ! A 
yonng girl's first fancy need not make yon uneasy. 
And — ^but, perhaps, there may be more in this than 
I am aware of — ^have you any reason to suppose that 
she regrets her engagement? Has there been any 
misunderstanding, any difference of opinion between 
you two?' 

*None whatever; only she shrinks from rather 
than wishes for the day which will make us one. I 
can see that so it is ; and it does not tend to make 
me happier, that Kathleen so evidently wishes our 
engagement to be a long one.' 

* I would not trouble myself much on that score/ 
said Nugent, with a sad smile. ' The season of 
courtship is the heaven upon earth of a girl's life, 
and it is only natural that she should not wish it 
shortened.' 

Lord Dhunagh shook his head sadly. ' I wish/ 
he said, ' I could persuade myself, that Lina's repug- 
nance could be accounted for in that way, but I can- 
not ; she is sweet and gentle, and all that is good 
and unselfish, but — However,' drawing himself toge- 
ther with an effort, * you shall judge for yourself, 
seeing us, as you now will, together, whether my 
fears have overstepped the truth or not. God grant 
they may have done so ; for my happiness is bound 
up in hers, and if that is clouded, there will be no 
joy in life for me.' 

They were walking, whilst this conversation took 
place, along the mountain path, which led to Lough 
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Annagh, and^ as they neared the lake, Major Nngent, 
who had striven hard to retain his composure, felt 
his courage failing him at the thought of the coming 
interview. For the second time within the space of 
twenty years, he was about to meet his wife, and, 
alas, during those years, could he forget that the love 
which he had vowed to her had been given to another? 
That the woman on whom he had bestowed his first 
affections, would upbraid him for his involuntary faith- 
lessness, he did not fear. During the trying inter- 
view which had, years ago, sent him back to poor 
Susan, a most unhappy, and from thenceforth guilty 
jnan, Lady Eveline had behaved to him as might an 
angel of patience and self-abnegation ; and now — 
now that he had come to her, witii the news that all 
was as it should be — that he was parted from the 
unconscious sinner who had usurped her place in 
his bosom, and that she (the Baroness Desmond) 
would have her fair fame vindicated, and her daugh* 
ter's rights assured — ^was he comforted by the anti- 
cipation of her joy, and sustained by the prospect of 
her gratitude ? To this question I can boldly answer. 
No. The time, as well he knew, was long passed 
for Eveline, when care for earthly things, and hopes 
of earthly joys, could stir the spirit that was yearn- 
ing, praying for its rest. Her letters to himself, and 
all that Kathleen had told him of her mother, tended 
to convince Nugent, that the pulses of the patient 
saint, whose prison he was about to visit, would not 
be quickened by a single beat at the intelligence 
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which he brought to her ; but^ as regarded the love 
which still, in spite of absence, and neglect, and 
wrong, still burned in the weak woman's breast for 
him, it was different ; and he, who had never been 
quite worthy of that deep devotion, groaned in spirit 
as he dwelt in silence on the scene that lay before 
him. Something of this feeling, as they neared 
Glaedhuil, he expressed to his companion* 

* I cannot tell you,' he said, ' how much I dread 
this meeting. Poor woman, what an existence hers has 
been ! One wonders how she could endure and live.' 

* You will wonder less, when you have seen her,* 
rejoined Dhunagh. ' With one foot in the grave, and 
all the heart that is not Lina's, fixed on the world 
above, patience has come very naturally to Lady 
Eveline. But now, as we are within a stone's throw 
of Glaedhuil, tell me, would it not be better for me 
to go there alone, and prepare her for your coming ?' 

^Certainly; I had not thought of that,' said 
Nugent, as his companion, putting his fingers to his 
Ups, sounded a shriU whistle, which was speedily 
answered by the putting forth, 'manned' by Maggie, 
of the little boat. The agitation of the older man 
had now become very apparent. Taking off his hat, 
he wiped the moisture that had gathered on his fore- 
head, and, throwing himself upon the long heather, 
said excitedly, ' How strange ! How like a dream it 
all appears ! But, tell me, Dhunagh, if you can, does 
Kathleen guess the truth ? Has she ever suspected 
— God bless her ! — ^that I am her father ?' 
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' I think not ; but she has been brought np, yon 
know, in an atmosphere of mystery, and has more 
reticence than ^ost girls of her age. Bnt here is 
Maggie, good old soul !' he exclaimed ; and when the 
boat came near enough, the hands of both gentlemen 
were extended in greeting. 

' How are the ladies, eh, Maggie ? Well, I hope ?* 
asked Dhunagh. 

* 'Deed, milady's nae that weel ; and it wud be 
better, I'm thinking,' addressing herself to Major 
Nugent, ' if my lord was to come to the island his 
lane,' suggested Maggie. 

' Of course,' said Nugent quickly. ' But send back 
the boat soon, there's a good fellow ; this waiting is 
awful work,' he added, as Lord Dhunagh stepped into 
the boat, with the thought of one who had waited 
rather longer and more patiently than this stalwart 
Major, filling his mind as he rowed away. 

When they were out of hearing, Maggie said 
crossly, 

' Wha's he coming for the noo ? I'd like to see 
him gang his gaits whatever. Milady may forgie him, 
for she's ane o' God A'mighty's saints ; but if I live 
to be as auld as Methusely, I never will ; and to that 
I'll take my Bible oath.' 

^Maggie,' said Lord Dhunagh, with a smile, 
' that's the most bitter speech I ever heard you make. 
I wonder, now, if Major Nugent were come to do 
justice to Lady Eveline at last, whether you would 
change your opinion of Kathleen's father. Bemember, 
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it has not been all his fault. No one knows better 
than you do, how unfortunately things turned out, and 
how hard it would have been on his other wife — ' 

' Ither wife ! My certie, but yer no blaite,' snorted 
Maggie. * As if he'd iver another but milady Eve- 
Hner 

'Well, but supposing that he has parted from 
that poor woman, supposing that his chUdren are 
henceforth known to be nameless, and she who thought 
herself his wife is worse than widowed, would you 
not forgive him then, and, acknowledging that he 
has had his trials, would you not leave his punish- 
ment to God ? 

Before slow Maggie could reply to this home 
question, the boat touched the little pier ; and there, 
having run quickly from the house to ascertain the 
cause of Major Nugent's coming, stood, in her red 
cloak and pretty hat, Kathleen. 

* I saw Major Nugent through the trees — ^Mimmie 
did not ; she is so ill,' said Lina, as her hand was 
drawn through her lover's arm. ' She ought to see 
a doctor ; but when I tell her so, she shakes her 
head, and will not hear of it.' 

' She will be able to see me, I hope,' said Dhu- 
nagh. ' Since when, though, has she been ill ? Mag- 
gie said nothing of it to me as we came across.' 

' Perhaps Mimmie told her not. But, Dhunagh, 
why is Major Nugent there ? Is it me he has come 
to see ? Shall I go to him, while Maggie stays with 
my dear mother ?' 

VOL. in. s 
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' * I will go back for Major Nugent presently, dear ; 
but I must see Lady Eveline first. She — Lina, 
my darling !' — and he threw his arm round her waist 
— * there is great joy in store for you ; but first tell me, 
have you never wished — since yesterday, I mean — ^to 
know who is indeed your father ?* 

* My father !' she cried excitedly. * 0, Dhunagh, 
I see it all ! How blind and stupid I have been ! He 
is my father — my best, my kindest friend ! And I, 
even when he was most tender over me, never guessed 
that I was his child ! But' — stopping suddenly in 
her eager speech — ' what of my mother, and — and — 
Mrs. Nugent ? I — ^I do not understand ; I feel it is 
all so wonderful ;' and, turning very pale, she leant 
heavily on her lover's arm for support. 

* Wonderful indeed, dear child ; but, thank Hea- 
ven, there is no sin. He is your father, your mother's 
husband, and, in thought at least, a guiltless man.' 

Kathleen could only answer by a flood of grateful 
tears, and thus — ^he still speaking words of joy and 
comfort — they reached the cottage-door together. 



CHAPTEE XXVn. 

' Then cheerly to your work again, 
With hearts new braced and set, 
To ran nntired Love's blessed race.* 

Since the occurrence of the events recorded in 
the last chapter, six months have passed away — 
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months that have been fertile in events for all, or 
most of all, the actors who have fretted upon my 
story's stage. 

Amongst the earliest of these events was the 
death of Eveline Baroness Desmond. She lived only 
three days after the, to her, momentous interview 
with the man whom she had so faithfully and un- 
selfishly loved; and when the end of her painful 
existence came, it was felt, even by those who loved 
her best, that it was well for her that she should 
enter into her rest. In the cottage home, wherein 
her long years of expiation had been passed, there 
was no sad deathbed scene, no mournful &rewells 
between the one thai was taken, and those that were 
to be left ; for the suflFering spirit passed away in the 
stillness of the night, and that so silently, that not 
even Maggie, who was keeping her night-watch by 
the bedside of her patient Mend and mistress, knew, 
till the last breath had been drawn, the last sigh 
wafted through the silent air, that she was alone 
with the unconscious dead. 

Kathleen's grief for the loss of her long-suffering 
mother, was very real and deep ; but the days of her 
mourning were cut short by the necessity for exertion, 
by the stir of circumstances around her, i^nd, more 
than all, perhaps, by the fact that, as a mother, she 
had, but for a comparatively very short period, known 
the devoted woman whose days of probation were at 
an end. Our grief for the departed is, as a rule, regu- 
lated by the amount of happiness which, through the 
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bereavement which we lament, has been lost to ns. 
When a home is rendered dark and dreary by the 
departure thence of a joyous spirit ; when the empty 
chair had been filled by one to whom the eyes of the 
sad survivors had, during life, been turned for tender 
care, for useful counsel, for generous and untiring 
self-devotion ; when, in short, the joys and pleasures 
of a lifetime are as closely connected with, as they 
have been dependent upon, what was but yesterday a 
sentient, breathing creature, but is now a thing, to 
be carried away, with all decent despatch, out of our 
sight — then it is that our grief is deep and soul- 
harrowing ; for sorrow is for ourselves, and not — alas 
for poor selfish human nature ! — ^for the dead/ And, 
seeing that Kathleen had not only not owed many 
enjoyments, but had received in her lifetime but few 
of those precious caresses, which are graven on the 
memory till life shall cease, from the poor weak peni- 
tent, whose soul had just been demanded of her, it 
followed, as almost a necessary consequence, that the 
girl's tears were soon wiped away, and that, before 
long, her self-reproaches for the blindness, which had 
hidden the fact of her poor Mimmie's close relation- 
ship from her eyes, became less piteous and more 
rare. There was so much also, as I have said, to do, 
and to think about. After the funeral, which, by 
Major Nugent's advice, was conducted after a fashion 
to proclaim to the world at large that the late Baroness 
Desmond was a person worthy to be honoured, the 
next event of private importance to the family was. 
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the re -marriage (a very quiet ceremony) of Major 
Nugent, and the innocent woman whom he had so 
greatly wronged. The death of the poor recluse was 
to the man an exceeding boon. To Susan especially, 
and to the elder children, to whom it had been deemed 
advisable to make known all the painful circumstances 
attendant on their birth, it was indeed a comfort, 
that the husband and the father could, with so short 
(though so bitterly painful) an interlude, be restored 
to his home, and to their hearts. 

*I can never, never make you amends, Susan,' 
said Jack, as, on his return home, after repeating the 
vows which made them one again, he stood in the old 
shabby drawing-room in Sbop-street, with his dear 
wife's hand in his. ^ I have been a weak-minded 
fool, and have earned far more punishment than I 
have received. If I had but had courage, when I 
found that poor woman was still alive, to tell you 
the truth, I should not now have quite so much to 
repent me of.' 

Did he expect her, I wonder, to echo the wish ? 
I trow not ; for had Jack Nugent spoken theV', where 
would little Amy, and Frank, the baby-boy, be now ? 
And how would the weary years have sped without 
him, which, when passed by the side of that strong, 
tender-hearted man, had stolen so sweetly, though 
not without a tinge of care, away ? 

And Elathleen, Baroness Kathleen, as in her deep 
mourning, she sat surrounded with her half brothers 
and sisters, in the room to which they were so soon to 
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bid farewell for ever — ^was she thankful for her great 
blessings ? and did the life that seemed in store for 
her appear bright and happy, as should the life of a 
yonng girl whose hand and heart are pledged, and 
whose fatore, as regards her 'establishment/ does 
not rest on the vague chances of the something that 
may happen — on the chapter of accidents, which is 
often so fatal to the settlement in life of even the rich, 
the well-bom, and the beautiful? Was our pretty 
heroine, then, happy ? Did it suffice for her, that her 
lover was brave and honourable, earnest and of good 
repute? Did the thought that she stood high in 
station (for it speedily appeared that no opposition 
to Lady Desmond's claims was likely to be raised), 
fill her breast with pride ? and did the near approach 
of the hour, when she would welcome her newly-found 
family in her ancestral castle, cause her heart to leap 
with joy at the thought of all the good and blessed 
deeds, which the rich and high-placed have it in their 
power to effect ? 

They were some such questions as these that 
Eathleen asked herself when, on the first night of 
her arrival at Eyleumra, she lay sleepless on the big, 
un-English-looking bed, which, in a huge, little more 
than half-furnished bedroom,, forcibly reminded her 
that, in the England which she had learned to love, 
everything was so different from what it was in the 
country to which her banishment was a future fact, 
to be looked upon as certain. Was she happy ? Did 
she love the man to whom her faith was plighted. 
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with a love that wonld render all sacrifices as trifles 
light as air, whilst a residence in Ireland with him 
would be perfect bliss, compared to othervrise delight- 
ful Engltmd without him ? 

As these thoughts and queries pressed upon Kath- 
leen's brain, the weary winter's wind, booming across 
the wild Atlantic, sent the heavy rain dashing in mad 
f ary against the ill-closed, rattling windows ; whilst 
far away, the glimmer and sheen of a distant fire — 
an incendiary one, it was feared — was clearly visible 
from the bed on which the young peeress, wakefol, 
and with a heart heavier, it must be owned, than 
circumstances might seem to warrant, lay, and com- 
muned with her thoughts. And foremost and sad- 
dest among those thoughts came, I fear, the reflection 
that her lot was irretrievably cast amongst the scenes 
and in the countiy, which, to her, was fraught with 
memories and ideas of shame, and guilt, and horror. 
It was this feeling, this sense of the stem duty which 
devolved, in her opinion, upon every kndholder, to 
live upon his property, and there to do all the good 
he could, which had rendered Kathleen — not a little 
to the surprise of her family — almost more than in- 
different to the unexpected change which had taken 
place in her fortunes. With two large properties in 
the possession of herself and her future husband, the 
possibilities — unless at the sacrifice o{ principle and 
public opinion — of becoming even a partial absentee, 
were limited indeed; and as Kathleen dwelt upon 
the terrible necessity that existed, of making herself 
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a permanent fixtore in Ireland, her heart sank within 
her for fear — fear, not of the assassin's bullet, but of 
the dreary deadness of a life in a land which she had 
grown to loathe. It was difficult, whilst thus dwell- 
ing with depressing forebodings on the future, to 
prevent the past, and the happiness which, during 
a brief period of that past, she had enjoyed, from 
recurring to her mind. It was not often that she 
indulged herself, in recalling to that mind the man 
to whom, almost in the first moments of her intro- 
duction to him, her heart had turned, as to the sun 
that would give light and blessing to her earthly 
path. When she did think of Arthur Brandon, it 
was not as the cold and capricious insulter of a love 
which he had once appeared to prize, but as the lover 
whose devotion — real as she had thought it once 
(but that delusive hope was over now) — had given 
her, poor child, a glimpse of the transient Paradise 
of love and passion. If he had but been true ; if the 
eyes that had once looked with such deep tenderness 
into hers, were those which were destined to thrill 
her pulses with their passionate gaze ; if, in short, it 
were Arthur Brandon, and not that very excellent 
— I fear me, that too excellent — ^man, to whom she 
was irrevocably pledged, who was to receive her vows, 
a happier creature than Kathleen could hardly have 
existed. And that it was her duty to be happy — 
or, if not happy, at least contented — ^none knew bet- 
ter than the fair bride-elect herself. Excepting one, 
she enjoyed, or rather she had it in her power to 
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enjoy, almost every blessing which falls to the lot of 
mortals. With youth and beauty, wealth and rank, 
with the health of body, and elasticity of nerves, 
which at eighteen should make the mere fact of ex- 
istence a boon for which to be thankful, Kathleen 
would, by most, have been justly deemed one of those , 
favourites of fortune, of whom, in this chequered life, 
there exist comparatively so few. Of those who thus 
considered her, might certainly be reckoned the 
gentle stepmother, who had borne her own short but 
bitter trial with a patience and fortitude, which the 
young can, as a rule, neither understand nor practise. 

^ I think, dearest Lina,' Susan once said to the 
young peeress, ^ that there is almost cause for fear 
and trembling in the number of good gifts t^at have 
been showered upon you. I should always, were I 
in your place, feel that I was not grateful enough — ' 

Jack Nugent, who was present, interrupted her 
ivith a laugh. 

* Do not be too sure,' he said, * of what you would 
say and feel, if you happened, by a miracle of grace, 
to become such a favourite of Fortune as this child 
of ours. Prosperity has not always the effect of 
inducing gratitude, for the reason, I suppose, that 
we are apt to grow bumptious (at least, I know 
that / do) when we have everything our own way. 
As for Susy there,' he added, addressing himself 
to his daughter, ' she, poor little woman, has never 
been tried yet — never found herself sailing on the 
smooth stream of prosperity. We shall see what we 
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shall see/ he added playfally, as he saw the tears 
gathering in the eyes of the woman who, when the 
waves of adversity had * gone over her soul/ had de- 
monstrated such a true and patient heroism. 

' Dear mother/ said Kathleen affectionately, for 
she too had seen, in the quivering lip, the unselfish 
effoit of a weak yet resolute spirit to hide the emotion, 
which ' Jack's' loving compliment had called up in 
the breast of his wife — ^ dear mother/ and she kissed 
the cheek that bore in its added paleness the evidence 
of how sharp had been her allotted trial, * how good 
you are ! Shall I ever be half as patient — ^half as* 
self-denying and good-Christian like ?' 

' Child, you spoil me,' said Susan, as she returned 
the caress with interest; and then, in her simple way 
she added thoughtfully, * I can never understand why 
so much surprise is expressed, because trials sent by 
God are submitted to without repining. Why, we 
must submit ! A calamity has to be borne (I mean a 
calamity which no effort of ours can avert), and all 
the complaining in the world can do no good, but 
rather harm ; for no one seems to me to care very 
long for those, whom happier people are always being^ 
called upon to pity.' 

"^ What a satire upon human nature !' exclaimed 
Jack. ^ I must tell that wise saying of yours, Susy, 
to Dhunagh ; he is just the man to appreciate its 
wisdom. And now, Lina, my pet, suppose you hurry 
on your habit, and come with me to see that outlying^ 
farm which ought to be cleared of those poor wretches,, 
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who are quite as much their own enemies as other 
people's.' 

' 0, Jack, dear^ is it safe ?' asked Susan anxi- 
ously. 

' To be sure it is,' laughed the Major. * Do you 
suppose that I am going to run either my own pre- 
cious head, or Lina's, into danger ? The road is not 
quite as smooth, or the turf so inviting for a canter, 
as the beautiful glades in Castle Boy forest ; but we 
shall be doing our duty — sha'n't we, pet ? And that 
is something — don't you think so ? — after all.' 

'What a dear girl she is!' said Mrs. Nugent, 
when she and her husband found themselyes alone. 
^ So unself-asserting, so sweet-tempered, and so affec- 
tionate.' 

'Well, yes, she is all that,' mused Jack., *A 
sweet child enough. I only wish that she loved 
Ireland and her duties more. It is my belief that 
if Lina could have her will, she would become an in- 
veterate absentee.* 

'0, all that will improve after she is married. 
Think how young she is — ' 

' You were not older, Susy, when you *' left father 
and mother, and brethren and sisters," to be an exile 
for ever from the land of your birth.' 

* Exactly,* she cried eagerly, ' and have I ever 
repented of what I did ? Have I ever yearned after 
England ? Ever expressed one wish to return, even 
for a season, to my own people, and to my father's 
house ?' 
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* Never, dear, I must allow that ; but, you see, 
that, unfortunately, the two cases are not precisely 
similar. In the first place, you and Elathleen are 
not quite — in disposition and temperament — as like 
two peas ; and then, I flatter myself that you, my 
Susan, loved the man to whom you sacrificed so 
much/ 

^ And does not Kathleen love Lord Dhunagh ? 0, 
Jack!' 

Nugent looked at her startled face with an air of 
surprise and amusement, which were more than half 
assumed. 

* Wonders will never cease,' he said, in reply to 
her eager exclamation. ' The idea of a woman being 
behindhand in making such an easy discovery as 
that ! Why, child, do you think that if Lina felt 
anything wanner, deeper, and more passionate than 
a kind of sisterly affection for her future husband, 
she would care where she went to with him ? It may 
come — it does, I believe, sometimes — that all-suf- 
ficing love for a husband who is worthy of a woman's 
devotion, but it is a risk ; and then she may — for, as 
we know, Dhunagh is not the first who has whispered 
*' lovers' nonsense" in her ear — ^have not quite for- 
gotten that good-looking, unprincipled fellow, Arthur 
Brandon.' 

' 0, Jack, that would be dreadful ! And he was 
so handsome too, and nice !' 

* You true woman !' said Jack, a trifle reproach- 
fuUy, as his wife, had she not been thoroughly pre^ 
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occupied, would most certainly have noticed, * good 
looks are everything with you all. It's never a case 
of handsome is as handsome does ; and as long as a 
man is what you call " nice," he may, for what you 
care, be as great a Tillain as ever stepped in shoe- 
leather.' 

' 0, Jack, how can you ? But you don't mean it, 
so I won't care; and Colonel Brandon was not a 
scoundrel, I am sure ; he — ' 

* Hush !' broke in Nugent ; * not a word of thi» 
before Lina. Scoundrel or no scoundrel, it is better 
that she should continue to believe him the unworthy 
character which I am convinced he is. Under no 
circumstances would he be a fitting husband for 
Kathleen. The duties of her birth and station neces- 
sitate for her a residence in Ireland, and I fervently 
hope that, ere long, the child's duty and inclination 
will go hand in hand.' 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

La lingna batte dove la dente daole. 

A FEW days after the conversation repeated in the 
last chapter, Kathleen received a letter from Lady 
Boyston (who, in consequence of the old peer's death, 
was now the chatelaine of Castle Boy), informing 
her of the interesting family fact, that Mabel was 
' about to marry the eldest son of a Manchester mil- 
lionaire, who rejoiced in the name of Blayne. The 
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letter conclnded with a cordial invitation to its re- 
cipient to take up her temporary abode at Castle 
Boy; and Kathleen, urged therennto as much by 
her own wishes as by the cordial approval by her 
father of the plan, wrote without delay a gratified 
assent to Lady Boyston's proposal. 

* We are all delighted,' wrote Lady Ballinacarrig 
— on hearing that the ajBTair was settled — ^to Kath- 
leen. 'And then there will be buying the trousseau ! 
I cannot teU you how we are all looking forward to 
the first of May.' 

Time and absence had efiiaced in Kathleen's mind 
the memory of Lady Ballinacarrig's Uttle conven- 
tional falsities — she was inclined to look through a 
rose-coloured lens at all and everything belonging to 
the new life that was before her ; and it being now 
the middle of April, our pretty peeress was beginning 
to long, with a kind of feverish yearning, for the time 
when she was to turn her face eastwards, and once 
more set her foot on English soil. The reasons for 
this perpetual craving were anything but patent to 
herself, and had any one chanced to ask her what 
good thing or pleasant benefit she hoped to derive 
from crossing the Channel, Kathleen would have 
been sorely puzzled to find an answer. That she did 
not, by a single day or hour, desire to anticipate the 
moment appointed for her to become a wife, was very 
clear — clear to herself, that is — and never more pain- 
fully so than when in the presence of the man by 
whom she was so entirely and deeply loved. This 
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girl's conscience was still tender, to act a lie was 
bitterly repngnant to her feelings ; and that she might, 
by press of circumstances, be induced or constrained 
to utter a decided falsehood, was a contingency of 
which, as regarded her sentiments towards Lord 
Dhunagh, she entertained a vague but constant fear. 
It was to this fear on her part, that was in some 
degree owing the fstct, that her lover continued to 
nourish the pleasant delusion that he was an object 
of tenderness to Kathleen. There was nothing that 
the latter dreaded more than a direct question from 
Dhunagh's lips as to whether or not he was dear to 
her ; and it was for this cause that she, not counting 
the cost of such a proceeding, but simply desirous 
of evading the consequences of her deception, did, 
with a kindness which, had it been an intentional 
* blind,' would have been far less excusable, so treat 
and beguile with her winning ways the only too will* 
ing to be deceived victim of delusion, that his eyes 
were darkened, and he failed to see the things that 
belonged to his unrest. 

^ How quickly the time goes by !' he said to her 
one day. ' The days are lengthening fast, and soon, 
though not half soon enough, it will be June.' 

* And three months latier still, if the world wags 
on, it will be October,' rejoined Kathleen, in a tone 
that was half playful, half inclining towards sarcasm. 
^ You are right — ^the days are lengthening, and the 
time does pass. Heigho ! I sometimes wish — ' and 
then she checked herself suddenly, fearing, and that 
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jastly, that the words which she had been about to 
utter would draw forth from Dhunagh, not only ques- 
tions, but reproaches. 

* You wish what ?' he said, arresting one of the 
pretty hands, which had already commenced — for 
Kathleen was seated on the music-stool before the 
piano — a brilliant prelude on that frequently con- 
venient instrument of sound. * Tell me, E^thleen — 
it is betfcer, wiser to be frank — ^whether the time, which 
in so swiftly passing brings me nearer to a happiness, 
which it almost takes away my breath to think of, 
travels too fast for you ? Do you dread this journey, 
the end and object of which is our marriage? Do 
you—' 

^ 0, no, lio !' she exclaimed, stopping him hastily. 
' On the contrary, I count the days that have yet to 
pass before we go. I have never disguised from you 
my liking — ^you will perhaps call it more than liking 
— for England, and for life in a country where there 
is sunshine, and pleasant stir, and, in short, where 
the mere act of living is — ^well, something better than 
stagnation. Don't look so grieved and shocked,' she 
continued, replacing the hand, which he had dropped, 
mthin his own. ' You asked me if I dreaded going 
to England, and I can but tell you the truth. You 
are not angry with me?' and the large dark eyes 
looked up, as she said the almost humble words, 
with such sweet pleading into his, that once more 
the hateful doubts and suspicions which would some- 
times, and sorely against his will, crop up through 
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the flowei>decked pastures over which this young 
man's imagination loved to roam, were laid to rest ; 
and Kathleen, her heart still burdened with tl)e secret 
which she lacked the moral courage to reveal, strove, 
as best she could, to drive away the thoughts which 
would, despite her efforts, force themselves upon her 
troubled conscience. More than once, as the hour 
for departure drew near, did she find herself bitterly 
regretting that she had not, whilst the mysterious 
i^tain still rested on her birth, freed herself from an 
engagement, which was daily becoming more distaste- 
ful to her feelings. As long as, by her union with 
Lord Dhunagh, she could, speaking as the world 
speaks, have reaped therefrom no small advantage, 
it would have been comparatively easy to cast off the 
yoke by which she was oppressed ; but now — when she 
was the richer of the two, the more brilliantly situated 
(for surely than a peeress in her own right, young, 
lovely, and accomplished, there can be few women 
more highly placed upon the social ladder) — ^now, there- 
fore, that Fortune's wheel in turning had done so 
much for her, how could she throw over the man to 
whom, in her despised and delaissee condition, she 
had pledged her troth ? And then, from force of 
habit, if for no other cause. Lord Dhunagh could not 
-7-at least, so this morally weak young woman felt — 
be looked upon by her in any other light than as her 
future husband. Elathleen was neither by nature nor 
from habit a defier of public opinion. Of the world 
she had known till lately but little; that little, how- 
VOL. in. T 
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erer, bad been snfficient, aided by ber own womanly 
instinct, to demonstrate clearly to ber mind, that tbe 
girl, wbo, after an engagement of many months, breaks 
the shackles that bound her, and boldly comes for- 
ward as a free woman to the front, will require all 
her courage and savoir faire, to say nothing of as 
much as she can conmiand of the scant charities of 
society, to enable her to stand her ground against the 
voice of public as well as private reprobation. The 
Baroness Desmond, inasmuch as she was a baroness, 
would of course have many chances in her favour; but 
that so it was, her ladyship was too new to tbe world's 
ways to very clearly comprehend. 



CHAPTER XXrX. 

* Udtun et molle lutam es, nnnc, nnnc properandns et acri 
Fingendns sine fine rotfi.' 

' I AM 80 sorry you can give us so short a time. 
Major Nugent. Hardly a week ! But you will, of 
course, come over for dear Kathleen's marriage — ^the 
eighteenth of June ? And she tells me, that you are 
all to be at the Grosvenor on the first.* 

It was Lady Royston who spoke — kind, courtly, 
high-bred, ci-devant Lady Mary, who did the honours 
of Castle Boy with such a pleasant grace, and who, 
since the birth of her precious son, was as quietly 
happy a woman as the sun ever shone upon. Major 
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Nugent, who was eating his last meal (for the time 
being) in the well-filled breakfast-room, thanked his 
hostess cordially for her kind regrets, whilst he ans- 
wered her questions as to his plans. 

' Lina and I are to meet in town on the last day of 
May,' he said ; ' that is,' he added, with a smile at the 
improbability of the contingency he was about to name, 
* if there is no fear of her outstaying her welcome. 
My people will come a week later. The two girls — 
as I think you know — are to be bridesmaids ; but a 
fashionable West-end hotel, in the height of the sea- 
son, will not quite suit my bank account-book for a 
longer time than is absolutely necessary; besides, 
I am half afraid of introducing my wild Irish girls to 
the delights and wonders of London. They have 
never been outside a turf bog in their lives; and how 
they are ever to be contented after the contrast, is 
more than I can say.' 

After a few kindly -meant questions from Lady 
Boyston, regarding the respective ages of Miss Nu- 
gent and her sister, and when Kathleen had suf- 
ficiently laden him with messages of love to her step- 
mother and the girls. Major Nugent mounted the 
dog-cart that was in waiting for him, and was rapidly 
driven from the hospitable walls of Castle Boy. 

* You see, I make no " company" of you, dear,' 
said Lady Boyston, when, about an hour later, she 
found her guest alone (for there were, for the mo- 
ment, but few visitors at Castle Boy). ' I have been . 
talking to Mrs. Baldwin, our old housekeeper — I 
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must introduce yon to her some day — abont dinners, 
and guest chambers, and all the preparations neces- 
sary for a houseful of people. You know that we 
expect the Ballinacarrigs, amongst others, to-day? 
and to-morrow we shall have Dhunagh here. Poor 
fellow ! it has been hard upon him to be away all 
this time ; but he is such a good creature — ^the best 
I know — and I have no doubt he has borne his 
trouble bravely.' 

Looking as archly as the rules of high breeding 
permitted into Lady Desmond's lovely face, the well- 
intentioned chatelaine thought to see there some 
evidence of the emotion, which praise of an absent 
lover is calculated to awaken. A blush, however tran- 
sient, would have been only a natural consequence 
of hearing it taken as a matter of course, that the 
absent one had been suffering from a separation from 
his beloved ; but, alas ! on the fair cheek of the Lisb 
maiden, no such evidence of feeling was discernible. 
And could Lady Koyston have surmised that, far from 
furthering the cause of her excellent, but, perhaps, 
over-modest nephew, she had, by the simple acts of 
calling him a ' good creature,* and appearing to ima- 
gine that he stood in need of a weak woman's appro- 
bation, decidedly (for the moment, at least) lowered 
liim in the opinion of his betrothed ? 

*I daresay,' said Kathleen, with a light laugh, 
' that Lord Dhunagh has been mercifully supported 
under the trial ; besides, he had a great deal of busi- 
ness on hand — ^pattern Irish landlords always have. 
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you know — and there is nothing so good for men as 
having something to do.' 

'I qnite agree with you. I sometimes wonder 
what I should do^ if Boyston was one of those Ibung- 
ing-about men^ whose time is always hanging as 
heavily on their own hands as it does on those of 
other people.* 

' I should think that Mabel might often find her- 
self wishing, that Mr. Blayne had more taste for em- 
ploying himself — such an active, healthy young man 
as he looks, too.' 

* And as he is ! I assure you, that May's future 
husband will never err on the side of do-nothingness. 
Just now, I suppose, he thinks it the right thing to 
be solely occupied with his bride-elect.' 

' Which fancy I am not at all sure that she takes 
pleasure in.' 

* Well, she does, and she doesn't — don't you 
know ? Mabel would not at all approve of her lover 
betraying the least appearance of neglect; and yet — ' 

'And yet,' laughed Kathleen, who had during 
the past week grown yery intimate with her pleasant 
hostess, ' she cannot like being — being treated as an 
engaged young lady by Mr. Blayne.' 

' You think not ? Happily there are differences 
in tastes ; and, besides, I do not believe, and never 
have, in the staple article of faith prevalent in this 
family — the belief, namely, that Mabel was for a 
long time romantically in love with Arthur Brandon. 
If that had been the case, she never could endure 
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to keep company — as the maid-servants say — ^with 
such a man as Augustus Blayne. Only think of the 
difference ! Arthur Brandon, so thoroughbred-look- 
ing, so handsome, except for that unlucky mark ; 
and that, after all, is nothing. But I forget — I 
ought not to enlarge on his perfections to you ; for I 
have heard aomethitig — one of the little birds, that 
are always sowing the seeds of rumour, spread it 
about, a year ago — ^that you were one of the few who 
did not find poor Arthur quite as irresistible as others 
have done. It was said, that you had been cruel 
enough to refuse him.' 

She stopped, struck by the sudden blush that 
spread over her companion's face. 

' My dear, I beg your pardon !' she exclaimed. * I 
should not, perhaps, have talked to you of this. I — ' 

* 0, it does not signify ! only, pray believe, dear 
Lady Boyston, that I never refused Colonel Brandon. 
There were circumstances — ^very painful ones,' she 
continued, speaking with evident effort — ' connected 
with my short acquaintance with him, and I do not 
care — it would not be right, either,' she added more 
firmly, ' to think or speak about those old and gone- 
by memories now.' 

'I am sure you are right, dear,' resumed Lady 
Boyston, after a pause, during which she had been, 
not without some uncomfortable feeling of perplexity, 
considering how best to break to Kathleen the fact, 
that Arthur Brandon was one amongst the numerous 
guests who were expected to arrive the following day 
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at Castle Boy ; ^ I am qnite snre that you are wise, 
not to dwell upon any little incidents connected, in 
your still more girlish days, with Arthur. I am 
afraid he is rather a flirt. You see, women have 
spoilt him so. However, you won't mind meeting 
him here, I hope. You see, you are safe now. An 
engaged young lady,' she added archly, ^is sacred 
from even the most determined and inveterate phi- 
landerer. Besides, I should not say — ^though I have 
never seen him in love ; and, to tell you the truth, 
I can hardly imagine what he is like under the cir- 
cumstances — that, dear, good Dhunagh is of a jealous 
turn of mind ; a very trusting character, I should 
say, and one as incapable of suspecting as of per- 
petrating evil.' 

With a burning cheek — she would have given 
much to have been able to keep her face fresh and 
cool — Kathleen replied, with well -acted calmness, 
that she had no objection — could have none, indeed 
— to meet the man who was so soon to be, by mar- 
riage, her relation. 

' For Colonel Brandon is a cousin, is he not,' she 
said, ^ of the Boystons ? I think I have heard so ; 
and, also, that Miss Boyston had set her heart, at 
one time, on Mabel becoming her cousin's wife.' 

' Yes ; I fancy there is a tradition of the kind in 
the family. You see, poor dear Janet had a tendresse 
in her youth — so odd it sounds! — for Sir Henry; 
and she used to be so fond of May. I think that 
weakness is cured, since her niece has made acquaint- 
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ance with the Blaynes ; and I don't wonder at it ; for, 
with the exception of money, I, for one, cannot per- 
ceiye a single good gift that Mabel's loyer is pos- 
sessed of.' 

With this last culminating remark on the cha- 
racter and disposition of Miss May's nnpopnlar loYer, 
the conyersation ended; and, soon after, Kathleen 
was left alone, to think, with as much composure as 
she conld smnmon to her aid, oyer the (to her) ex- 
citing piece of intelligence, which her hostess had 
just deemed it necessary to commnnicate. 



CHAPTEB XXX. 

* When first we lore. 
Our souls are dad with joy, as if a tree 
AU winter bare, had on a sndden leapt 
To a fnU load of blooms — ^next time 'tis nanght.' 

^ Do yon think that Kathleen is improyed ? It 
is the fashion here to say she is. I cannot say that 
I think so. She strikes me as haying grown awftdly 
coarse. Just look at her arms ! Did you eyer see 
such a size ? I do belieye that she conld lift a ton 
weight with them.' 

These thoroughly womanly remarks were spoken 
by Mabel Boyston; and the person to whom they 
were addressed was none other than Arthur Brandon. 
The latter had been but a yery few hours at Castle 
Boy ; and, as yet, to gaze with a passionate admira- 
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tion on a beauty which had never seemed to him so 
•fair before, was the only advantage — a questionable 
one, you will say — which he had gained from Lady 
Desmond's presence. That not very joyous-looking 
young lady was seated (it was after dinner, and the 
mild lamp-light, shaded by a rose-coloured screen, 
threw a softened shimmer over her upturned face) 
near a table, on which she leant the white rounded 
arm, which Mabel — ^whose love for the fortunate young 
peeress had certainly not increased during absence — 
had dared to stigmatise as unfeminine and coarse. 
Standing near her, and looking as though, for the 
nonce, he had thrown care and business, and all 
dreary things appertaining thereto, to the winds, 
was Lord Dhunagh. Habitually, the somiewhat plain 
features — ^which, fortunately, perhaps, for its owner, 
women, in the aggregate, had not found ^ fair to see' 
— wore a more serious and preoccupied expression 
than is either consistent with, or ingratiating in, 
youth. They were now, however, so illuminated by the 
full glow of his soul-felt joy, that even Mabel, usually 
so unobservant of aught save that in which she 
chanced \o be personally interested, remarked on the 
transformation which her usually unappreciated 
cousin had undergone. 

^ Dhunagh looks almost handsome to-night,' she 
said, with a laugh that was as devoid of genuine 
merriment as a laugh could well be. * There is no- 
thing like love for working miracles.' And she threw 
a glance at Brandon, to see (if discovery, through 
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the coat-of-mail famished by conventional armonry 
were possible) what effect the apparently carelesa 
words (intended, nevertheless, to wound him in, 
perhapsy a tender place) had produced. 

But, true to his order, the man, whom she had 
half feared, half hoped that she possessed the power 
to torture, suffered, but made no sign. 

* I can't perceive much difference in Lord Dhu- 
nagh,' he said dryly. * He is no beauty — ^never was. 
But what does it matter to a man what his looks 
are, so long as there are to be found in the world 
women with such infinite variety of tastes ? I sup- 
pose,' he added, rising, with the quiet indolence that 
was peculiar to him, from his seat, ^ that I . ought 
to offer my congratulations to those young people. 
They are too evidently in the seventh heaven of sub- 
lunary bliss to be safely interrupted now; but I 
shall bide my time, and do the civil thing before the 
night is over.' 

Mabel followed him with eyes, the true expressioux 
of which it was just as well, for his peace of mind, 
that her legitimate lover, who just then approached 
her, had little chance of interpreting; whilst Ar- 

# 

thur, placing himself within the deep embrasure of 
a window, where, hidden by the thick curtain, he 
could see and note what was passing in the room, 
waited, with feverish anxiety, the moment when he 
could, without being overheard, whisper his 'con- 
gratulations' in the ear of the girl whom, alas, he 
still so passionately loved. 
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The opportunity — dreaded almost as much a& 
longed for — ^arrived sooner than he had ventured to 
expect; for Lady Desmond, feeling oppressed with 
the heat, took advantage of the freedom afforded her, 
hy the momentary absence of her lover, to saunter 
(unaware of the near presence of Brandon) towards 
the open window, close to which the ambushed 
guardsman, whose heart was beating as fast as any 
love -sick girl's, had taken up his stand. In com- 
parison with the brilliant light by which the rest of 
the room was flooded, the deep recess in which Eiith- 
leen had placed herself seemed almost in darkness. 
It was silent, too, being at the farther and least- 
frequented end of the big oblong saloon ; so that 
Kathleen, leaning out into the quiet night, could dis- 
tinctly hear the song of the nightingale in the bushes 
below the window; whilst the subtly - intoxicating 
breath of the flowers came wooingly to senses which 
were in a decidedly abnormal state of excitement. 

A strange mood — ^the strangest which this girl, 
whose life had hitherto been so uneventful, had ever, 
in her own person, encountered — ^was the one against 
which she was now called upon to do battle. The 
sight, after so long a separation, of the only man 
who had ever caused her heart to throb with a 
passion, the nature of which she was now beginning 
to understand ; the fascination of the long-lingering 
gaze which, whenever her eyes turned towards Arthur 
Brandon, seemed to bum almost through her quickly- 
lowered lids ; the voluptuous charm that dwells in 
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spring-time, in the scent of roses and the song of 
birds : all these things combined to half bewilder the 
senses, and render the brain incapable of retaining 
that desirable sobriety for which Kathleen Delaval, 
before her heart and senses had awakened into fall 
and vigorous life, had been remarkable. And if this, 
were so before the curtain was drawn aside, and her 
title was softly repeated by the voice she loved to 
hear, how was it with her when Arthur Brandon,, 
leaning his tall graceful figure against the wall beside 
her, bent down, till his breath well-nigh mingled witk 
hers, and whispered, in the tones which had once 
spoken to her of love and passion, his' congratula- 
tions on her coming marriage ? 

'I'm late in the field. Lady Desmond, with my 
pretty speeches,' he said softly ; * but you will believe 
that no friend can rejoice more sincerely in your 
happiness. You are sure of that, at least ?' 

* Thank you ; yes,' she answered. ' I suppose," 
and the laugh that accompanied the words was bitter 
enough to send a thrill of guilty joy through Bran* 
don's breast,^' I suppose you do not wish me to be 
miserable.' 

Ignoring, to outward appearance, this mild at- 
tempt at irony, he said, after a few moments of a 
silence that was almost more impressive than words : 

' My life, if you forgive my speaking of anything 
so uninteresting and commonplace, has passed dully 
enough since we parted; but yours — Ah, what a 
series of delightful changes have you experienced ! 
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Existence must have been, for you, one beautiful 
dream,' 

' Do you think so ? You forget — or, perhaps, you 
do not know — that I have endured sorrow too. My 
life has not been all sunshine, Colonel Brandon, since 
we parted.' 

* Indeed ! I should have deemed you one of those 
enviable beings, whose tears "pass off so lightly," 
that, 

" Like spring flowers, they only make 
The joys that follow shine more brightly." 

Is not this Bof If I am wrong, tell me so.' 

Kathleen's blood rose proudly up within her, at 
this, as she deemed it, cruel taunt. 

'I do not know,' she said coldly, *what cause 
you have to call me cold-hearted and unfeeling; I 
deny your right to pass judgment upon me. Of all 
persons in the world, you are the last to whose 
opinion I would, in this respect, submit.' 

' Beally ! do I know you so little ? Is my expe- 
rience of Kathleen Delaval so slight and worthless, 
that I am unable to form some idea of Lady Des- 
mond's capabilities, both for feeling and inflicting 
pain?' 

They were strange words, and the emphasis with 
which it was the evident intention of the speaker to 
point some moral, known only to himself, but apper- 
taining thereto, made them sound stranger Qtill. As 
she listened, a vague but irresistible conviction that 
a mystery — one of those miserable mistakes which. 
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in real life, as well as in that of fiction, sometimes 
* separate chief friends' — lay at the bottom of her 
estrangement from Arthur ('He speaks as if he 
were the one to be pitied/ she said to herself; and a 
sndden imptdse, wrong, of course — ^bnt then, my hero- 
ine does not claim to be that lusus natura, a ^ fault- 
less monster'), urged her to exclaim passionately — 
had the hour been noon, and the light that of the 
bold garish day, methinks she would have been more 
reticent — 

* The accusation of cold-heartedness comes well 
from you to me. Colonel Brandon. You would imply 
that others, besides my unworthy self, have suffered, 
and that too, through my fault. This is a mystery 
to me. I have neyer willingly given pain ; and if, un- 
intentionally, I have done so, and could learn how 
to make amends, believe me, I should be more than 
thankful for the chance afforded me to do away the 
mischief I had done.' 

Her voice, which had been raised excitedly, sank 
almost to a whisper, for she heard the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and scarcely knew whether to 
be most sorry or relieved, when Lady Bal, who felt 
no polite scruples at interrupting a tete-a-tete which 
interfered, as she imagined, with the rights of her 
son, advancing, without ceremony, into the recess, 
laid her hand upon the shoulders of her daughter-in- 
law elect. 

* My dear, arn't you afraid of catching cold ?* she 
said; and the interest she displayed in Kathleen's 
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comfort did infinite credit to her powers of dissimu- 
lation. 'Only look at the fog rising from the 
gronnd ! I assure you, that it is much too early in 
the year for open windows ; besides, you are wanted 
at the piano. — Arthur, there is a plot against you,' 
she added; 'you are wanted to sing my favourite 
song, " Nadaud's Bonhomme." — Have you heard it, 
Lina ? — ^the most delightful song, and Colonel Bran- 
don sings it so well! I assure you, you will have 
quite a treat.' 

Kathleen had risen from her low seat, and was 
standing with flushed cheeks and a beating heart. 

*T shall be delighted,' she said coldly, 'to hear 
Colonel Brandon sing. It is an accomplishment 
which I did not know that he possessed.' 

' Indeed !' he said, laughing ; ' but I ought not to 
be surprised, you have had so few opportunities of 
making acquaintance with my talents. This especial 
one was unearthed and utilised by a musical friend 
in Paris — a pretty woman, and a persevering — or my 
gift of song, such as it is, would have remained un- 
developed till "time had thinned my warbling voice;*' 
which, I am sure. Lady Desmond, when you hear 
my performance, you will admit would be a social 
calamity.' 

'I suppose your teacher was Lady Charlotte 
. Bees ?' asked aunt Bal. ' You could not have had a 
better mistress, could he. Sir George ?' 

The question was put (they had joined the group 
round the piano now) to a hoary- headed dilettante, 
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who had been a great amateur singer in his yonth, 
and who, though his blushing days were long since 
over, would, I think, have been ' crimsoned o'er with 
the flush of shame,' had any one ventured to accuse 
him of being a moral man. 

'Excellent, I have no doubt,' rejoined this lively 
old gentleman ; ' but as she never was mine, I can't 
speak from experience of her merits.* 

Time was, and that not so very long ago, when, 
for the leer alone which accompanied this choice 
specimen of double entendre, a very cold shoulder 
would have been turned against the man who had 
ventured, in the presence of ladies, to utter it ; but 
autres temps, autres moeurs — license is the order of 
the day, though I doubt much whether either witty 
or wise sayings have increased in proportion to the 
permission given to both sexes to say all that comes 
uppermost. 

Lady Ballinacarrig had not affirmed too much, 
when she declared that, to hear Arthur Brandon 
sing, was a treat. Nadaud's charming song — so 
laughter-stirring, and yet, withal, so touchingly pa- 
thetic — had never been done more justice to, than on 
that, to some of those present, ever-memorable occa- 
sion, by Lady Charlotte's pupil. 

When the song was finished, and the applause 
which it elicited had died away. Lord Dhunagh, with 
that happy air of proprietorship which, in a lover be- 
loved, is not without its charm, took his rightful 
place on the sofa by Kathleen's side. 
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'How well Brandon sings!' he said, in a tone 
which, by its titter lack of enthusiasm, jarred not a 
little against Kathleen's highly- wrought feelings. ' I 
always thought him rather a clever fellow/ continued 
the good-natured young nobleman; 'but I had no 
idea he was such an artist.' 

' Nor had 1/ Lina, with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence^ rejoined. 

She could not bring herself to enter with Lord 
Dhunagh into a discussion of Colonel Brandon's 
merits. The idea, too, of the former calling Arthur 
* rather a clever fellow' ! It was too much. Dhunagh 
was, as Lady Boyston had said, the ' best creature in 
the world, but — ^ And Kathleen, who could not just 
then be said to be in her normal state of mind, in- 
voluntarily (as the notion that the latter had actually 
seemed to patronise the beau -ideal of her fancy 
flashed across her mind) drew herself a little farther 
from her unsuspecting lover. 



• • • 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

' Toa spoil me for the task 
Of acting a false part in life's doll scene. 

I songht peace thns, 
Bat in yon I found it not.' 

On the following day, in fulfilment of a promise 
made to the Duke of Amersham, Lord Dhunagh an- 
nounced at breakfast that, if his uncle would lend 
him a horse, he would ride over to Chudleigh, for 
VOL. ni. u 
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the purpose of making acquaintance with some espe- 
cial article of husbandry, which happened just then 
to be the pet hobby of his bucolic grace. Lord Roy- 
ston — who considered it a case of noblesse oblige that 
a chdtelain should, so far as his means pei^mitted^ 
provide equine accommodation' for his guests — ^hast- 
ened to grant the required permission. 

* Bather you than me, though, my dear fellow,* 
he added, as he helped himself to a goodly slice of 
foie gras. * You'll excuse my saying so ; but, in my 
opinion, any man who, on a broiling day like this, 
takes a fourteen - mile ride, when he could do the 
distance in half an hour by rail, must be a little — 
you know what I mean — not all there, as the north 
countrymen say.' 

Lord Dhunagh laughed. . 

' I appreciate your objection,' he said ; ' but horse 
exercise in my ancestral bogs being a pleasure that 
is virtually denied to the dwellers thereon, I seize 
upon the privilege of mounting a good horse, in a 
grass country, eagerly. Biding is wretched work at 
Kyleumra, is it not, Lina ?' 

Elathleen blushed nervously. With Brandon's 
eyes upon her, and his ears ready to catch any and 
every word that told of loverlike familiarity, the ab- 
breviation of her name by Lord Dhunagh tried her 
so sorely, that she answered with some impatience : 

' I won't be quite so uncourteous as to agree with 
you. In the demesne, as we Msh call a park, there 
is some capital turf to canter upon.' 
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* There used to be plenty in my time, Lady Des- 
mond/ said Lord Bal. 'But I suspect that, like my- 
self, you have* been spoiled by Saxon luxuries, and 
the superior enjoyments of more civilised England. 
Now, don't deny it. I see it in your face. You have 
the makings in you of as good an absentee as ever 
crossed the Channel.' 

* Ah, now. Lord Ballinacarrig,* broke in Kathleen, 
who could be a little Irish when off her guard and 
excited, ' you know that isn't true, at all. It was 
only yesterday I told you how wicked I thought it to 
be an absentee. I wouldn't be one myself for the 
world.' 

' That's a good girl !' said Lord Royston approv- 
ingly. ' Very patriotic and praiseworthy indeed. And 
I see that Dhunagh fully appreciates your sentiments.' 

' Of course I do,' said Dhunagh cheerfully ; ' and 
if I had time — ^which is, unluckily, not the case — I 
would attempt a laudatory speech on the subject. 
As it is, aunt Mary, if you will excuse my running 
away with my mouth full, I will go to the stables 
and choose a confidential nag for my expedition. 
The Duke expects me at twelve ; and, as we know, 
he is punctuality itself.' 

And so saying. Lord Dhunagh made his au re- 
voirs and departed, on what his uncle called his mad 
adventure, under a scorching May midday sun, to 
distant Chudleigh. Lady Royston, with such of the 
other ladies as had left the breakfast-table, hearing 
the sound of his horse's hoofs, waved an adieu to 
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him from the open window of the breakfast-room. 
Kathleen alone stood aloof. Amongst the light and 
laughing words which lingered in the young man's 
ears as he rode away^ the voice which was dearest to 
him was mute ; and a feeling of disappointment, 
strong enough to throw a chill over his spirits, was 
Dhunagh's unwelcome companion on the way. 

' What a delicious Whitsuntide ! and what an in- 
tense relief to be away, in this glowing heat, from 
London and the season ! I wonder. Lady Desmond, 
whether you feel, aer I do, that your pleasure is en- 
hanced by the knowledge that so many wretches are 
grilling in the enfer of dust and smoke out yonder ? 
Some great gun of a literary man — ^those fellows can 
say anything with impunity — ^wrote, if you remem- 
ber, that he always enjoyed, in tempestuous weather, 
the shelter of his domestic hearth doubly, from the 
reflection that, exposed to the storm outside, there 
were houseless wretches shivering in the blast, from 
which he was in comfort shielded. Now, I suppose 
that you, in your large-hearted female charity, call 
the man who could thus feel and write, a brute, eh, 
Kathleen 7 

Colonel Brandon, whilst putting this leading 
question, was stretched on the turf at the feet of 
Kathleen Desmond, the branches of a weeping ash 
enclosing them meanwhile as in a leafy tent. It was 
through no plan, and I might almost say, it was by 
no wish of Lina's, that she found herself tete-a-tete 
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in that perilous solitude with the man who, in spite 
of insult and neglect on his part, still retained so 
strong a hold upon her heart. When the sun rose 
high in the heavens, and the small-talk — embracing 
such topics as lace-work, tatting, and scandal — grew 
wearisome in her ears, Kathleen, book in hand, sal- 
lied out into the glare of noon, and, crossing a lawn 
scorching as the desert of Sahara, took refuge be- 
neath the almost impervious shelter of the weeping 
tree. She had not been there many minutes, before, 
thrusting aside the trailing branches with his handy 
Arthur Brandon intruded on her solitude, and un- 
ceremoniously threw himself on the ground before 
the bench on which, with her fair head uncovered, 
and her usually pale cheek slightly flushed with the 
' wanton kisses' of the sun, sat the lovely fiancee of 
a trusting and absent man. Kathleen's first impulse 
was, to escape, by flight, from the danger to her 
peace and principles of being thus alone with Arthur. 
He was so handsome, that pauvre balafre, as he 
had once called himself, when speaking of his de- 
tested scar to her ; and then — and then — But 
whilst she was enumerating to herself the reasons 
which made it expedient to escape, the time for 
flight passed by. Arthur had begun to talk, and 
Kathleen added one more to the long list of women 
who, by waiting to ' deliberate,' are, if not actually 
* lost,' certainly not — ^through any exertion on their 
part for the safety which should have been all-precious 
in their sight — saved. 
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^ Ton would call the man^ who could thus write 
and think, a brute, eh, Elathleen ?' Colonel Brandon 
had said ; and, raising his eyes to hers, he looked long 
and meaningly into her blushing face. It was the 
first time since their rupture that he had called her 
by her name ; and the sound of it from his lips stirred 
her very soul within her. Of course, it was her duty to 
rebuke him sternly for the liberty he had taken ; but 
Elathleen was in no mood (it would, methinks, have 
been out of nature, if it had been otherwise) for prac- 
tising the sterner virtues ; so, contenting hersejlf with 
simply answering the question propounded to her, 
she said simply, 

' Certainly, I think it shocking, horrible, in any 
one, to take pleasure in the miseries of his fellow- 
creatures.' 

* Indeed ! It is nice, and what people call " wo- 
manly," of you to say so ; but how about the fact 9 
Do you include women amongst those whom you 
designate as shocking and horrible, when they take 
pleasure in others' sufferings ? And when, through 
wantonness, pride of beauty, or from any other cause, 
they laugh at, wound the feelings, torture the sus- 
ceptibilities of those who have trusted them — * 

' Colonel Brandon,' exclaimed Kathleen hur- 
riedly, ' what is it that you mean ? Last night, and 
again this morning, you uttered words which — ^which 
have made me curious. I again deny your right, 
whatever unjust suspicions you may entertain, to 
taunt or to reproach me ; but my conscience is so 
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entirely clear — the wrong, if wrong there has been, 
was so entirely one-sided -that I demand, I insist 
even/ she added peremptorily, * on an explanation 
of your words/ 

He was silent for a few moments — not, as before, 
gazing upon her glowing face, but fixing his eyes on 
the ground, as if deep in thought. At last he said 
sloyirly, 

'Do you recollect — probably the insignificant 
occurrence has escaped your memory, though on mine 
it is engraved, absurd as you may think it, as with a 
pen of steel on a rock — that once (it is many months 
ago now) I was weak enough to talk to you complain- 
ingly of the — the hideous mark which accident has 
set upon my face ; and that then you, with a tact and 
tenderness, as I thought at that time, unequalled, 
soothed my troubled spirit with assurances that the 
scar was nothing, and that no woman — least of all 
yourself — would care a single hair's breadth for the 
disfigurement, regarding which I was conscious of 
being so morbidly, and, as you must of course have 
thought, so absurdly, sensitive ?' 

*I never thought so. I was grieved for you — 
grieved from my heart that you should entertain such 
fancies — and what I said to you, I felt ; and,' with a 
lowered voice, and blushing painfully, ' I feel it still.' 

'Do you? Then it seems strange that in the 
interim you should have told so different. a tale.' 

' How different ? I do not understand you,' she 
exclaimed eagerly ; and Arthur, who was no tyro at 
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reading a woman's looks and words, felt that she 
spoke the tmth. 

Then a great, and very £ar from pleasant sense 
of self-ridicule and shame flashed suddenly across 
Arthnr Brandon's mind. How weak he had been, 
how Tain, how utterly unworthy ! That foolish and 
most despicable sensitiveness of his, regarding his 
own personal appearance, had rendered him stupidly 
credulous and toisting where he should have sus- 
pected a snare, and the consequence of his insanity 
had been, that he had thrown away what he now con- 
sidered the richest prize that ever tempted the am- 
bition of mortal man. 

^ I do not understand you,' said Kathleen, rising 
as she spoke, ' nor do I believe that it would benefit 
either you or me to hear more. My most earnest 
hope and desire is to forget the past.' 

' But is it so easy, Elathleen, to forget ? I, for 
one, have not found it so. From the moment when 
Mabel Boyston told me that you had scorned and 
ridiculed me — ^from the hoar when her hateful words 
convinced me that the love you had seemed to accept 
was, on account of my misfortune, worse than worth- 
less in your eyes — ^I resolved, but resolved in vain, to 
hunt, like some evil thing, your image from my 
memory, and now — ' 

' Now, when it is too late, now, when I have been 
driven by pride and anger to accept the love of a good 
and honourable man — one. Colonel Brandon, who 
would never have believed me capable of baseness 
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and cruelty — ^you dare to tell me this ! What had I 
done/ she continued, her voice, which had heen almost 
shrill in its wrathful and impetuous tones, sinking 
suddenly into pathos — 'what had I done to merit 
such a bitter punishment ? How could you be so 
ready to believe me base — for base I should have been 
if Mabel Eoyston had told the truth ? And she — ^how 
false and wicked she has been to injure me so cruelly !' 

* False and wicked indeed ! Yet not so worthy of 
your hatred and contempt as I. When I look back 
to that hateful time, Kathleen, I almost think that I 
was mad. Weak and most contemptible I certainly 
was ; but then it was hard to hear unmoved that you, 
in whom I had so entirely confided, that even my 
puerile vanities were not hidden from your sight, had 
laughed at the notion, that personally I could be ac- 
ceptable to a woman.' 

* And you believed this ! You, to whom my 
heart had been so opened ! You whose — ' and then 
she stopped suddenly, her cheeks and brow covered 
with burning blushes ; for how could she remind him 
that the passionate kisses, that had rained upon her 
lips from his, were scarcely those of a merely tolerated 
lover ? The unalterable fact of those sweet, loving 
memories was the best and almost only tangible 
evidence that Mabel had borne false witness against 
the girl whom Arthur loved ; but was it for Kathleen 
to evoke those memories? Was it not rather for 
him, who had deserted and thrown her affections 
back upon another, to recall the time when she did 
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not shrink from his caresses, or so in any way con- 
duct herself towards him, as to raise a douht in his 
mind that he was beloved ? 

He noted her agitation, and with his eyes fixed, 
with an expression of wild passion, npon her agitated 
face, he said fiercely, as he sprang to his feet, 

' Kathleen, my dearest ! my own still, if you have 
the courage to be true ! can you, will you forgive me ? 
I was so maddened with anger, and acted in so wild 
A haste. And you top — ^how soon, how very soon you 
made me feel the punishment of my folly ! In a few 
weeks — so very few that I felt you never could have 
loved me — ^I heard of your engagement to Dhunagh, 
iind for a time I was like one demented. It seemed 
m sudden, so almost impossible, with my kisses still 
wjirm upon your Ups, that you should have given 
yourself to another man ! Kathleen, when I think 
that he — ' 

* Hush — ^hush !' she cried, laying her hand — ^for 
she scarcely knew, in her excitement, what she did — 
upon his mouth ; ' you do not know — ^he is not like 
you — ^it is all so diflFerent !' And then, overpowered 
with her great shame, and perhaps remorseful in 
that she had made so poor a return for the respect- 
ful delicacy of her absent lover, Kathleen fell back 
upon the garden seat, and covered her face with her 
hands. The next moment — ^ah, for her truth's sake, 
and for his deep love who was to be her husband, 
why had she so long tarried beneath that embower- 
ing tree? — the next moment Brandon's arm was 
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round her waist, and pressing her, with a force 
which almost took away her breath, to the broad 
chest, which heaved and panted with his inward 
passion, he pressed burning kisses on her hands and 
hair. 

Will my poor heroine be thought quite undeserv- 
ing of forgiveness, when I confess that her first feel- 
ing, when she found herself thus held in her former 
lover's arms, was one of bliss unutterable^ ? But this 
happiness endured only for a moment ; and then her 
heart began to beat with fear, not only of him, but 
of herself, and she strove, but in vain^ to extricate 
herself from his embrace. 

* Leave me ! If you have any love for me, go !' 
she gasped. But she would have prayed in vain, had 
not the cheerful whistle of a garden labourer — a 
whistle which sounded ominously near to their ' shady 
blest (?) retreat' — caused the startled pair to hur- 
riedly place a greater distance between each other. 

It was in vain — ^when the danger was past, and 
the step of the unsuspecting man had died away in 
the distance — that Brandon endeavoured to detain 
Kathleen by his side. She was thoroughly true to 
herself now, and moreover had, for the first time in 
her life, done that of which she was ashamed. What 
wonder, then, not only that she turned a deaf ear to 
Arthur's entreaties, but that, during the short walk 
homewards, she was very stem and silent ? 

' Where have you been to, in this awful heat ?' 
asked Mabel, when, a few minutes later, Kathleen 
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entered alone the shady room, which seemed, by 
contrast, to be aknost dark to her. She made no 
answer to Miss Boyston's question; but, with her 
proud young head erect, took refuge by Lady Ballina- 
carrig's side. Then Mabel knew for a certainty that 
an explanation had taken place between those whom 
her arts had separated, and her heart grew cold 
within her for fear. 



CHAPTEE XXXn. 

' From the bnrden of the flesh, 
And from fear and care released, 
Where the wicked cease from tronhling, 
And the weary are at rest. 
He is gone V 

* Do you think there is any use in waiting longer 
for Dhnnagh?' asked Lady Kellerby of her hus- 
band; when, at five minutes after eight, that usually 
punctual young nobleman had not yet put in appear- 
ance. 

Lord Kellerby seemed both surprised and annoyed 
by the intelligence which his wife's question implied. 

* What ! not come back yet ? I had no idea of 
that. I wonder whether he took Champion. I hope 
not ; for he can't stand the railway whistle, and goes 
mad at sight of a train at full speed.' 

He rang the bell as he spoke ; and, on a servant 
entering, he desired the man to inquire what horse 
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Lord Dhanagh was riding. The footman was not 
many minutes absent ; and^ on his return, announced 
that it was Champion which had, on that day, carried 
his lordship to Ghudleigh. Lord Kellerby made no 
comment on this statement, but he looked very 
grave; and when, soon after, the party assembled 
(in number they were fifteen) sat down to dinner, all 
present felt, more or less, that peculiar degression of 
spirits which is so frequently the herald of calamity. 
Colonel Brandon, in defiance of the laws of etiquette, 
had contrived to seat himself by Kathleen ; but, for 
any real advantage which he derived from her proxi- 
mity, he might as well have been placed at the farther 
extremity of the board. Lady Desmond was evidently 
in no mood for conversation. She had overheard 
Lord £ellerby's remarks regarding the animal which 
her lover had elected to ride ; and a great fear had, in 
spite of all her efforts, taken possession of her mind. 
Nor was the vague fear — one that was shared by all 
present (in proof of which, we may instance the uni- 
versal and repeated disclaimers of the possibility of 
any evil having chanced to the absent guest) — ^the sole 
cause for the silence on Kathleen's part, which was 
80 disappointing to Arthur Brandon. When the hour 
for reflection — one which followed very swiftly on her 
brief madness — came, she saw, in its true light, not 
only the guilt and folly of her own conduct, but the 
exceeding ' littleness' of character, which the revela- 
tion of the past betrayed on the part of Colonel 
Brandon. That to a wound inflicted on his personal 
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vanity was to be traced all the sufferings which, 
through him, she had undergone, was a terribly dis- 
enchanting memory to Lina. It is true, that ' trifles 
light as air' have, from time immemorial, * pro- 
duced dissension between hearts that love ;' but then, 
as Lady Desmond truly told herself, such trifles 
should be based on some foundation; which is, at 
least, capable of defying the assaults of ridicule; 
and such could not be said of those which had sepa- 
rated her from the man to whom her first affections 
had been so freely given. There could scarcely be 
a stronger evidence of the truth, that the faintest 
breath of contempt is as poison to the life of love, 
than the condition of mind into which the dis- 
covery of her former lover's susceptible vanity had 
thrown Kathleen. That he had ceased to be a hero 
in her sight, ought, under the circumstances, to have 
been with her a matter for self-congratulation ; but, 
alas for poor weak human nature ! this foolish girl 
did, instead, grieve inwardly over the desecration of 
her idol. He had, before dinner, contrived, in a few 
whispered words, to inform her, that he had de- 
manded an explanation of Mabel, whose version of 
the affair at issue, though confused enough, tended 
completely to the conclusion, that she (Mabel) had, 
for her own amusement, as she laughingly declared, 
and * to see what a goose he could be,' twisted harm- 
less words of Kathleen's to the suiting of her own 
purpose. Kathleen made no reply to this brief state- 
ment ; but I think that the circumstance of Miss 
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May's having so correctly plumbed the depths of her 
quondam lover's character, was not the least suffer- 
ing part of the mortification which she was called, 
upon to undergo. 

The dinner, as I before said, progressed, in spite- 
of the excellence of the chef^ and the laudable efibrts^ 
of the host and hostess to introduce a more genial 
tone of feeling, heavily enough. More than once, 
Lady Bal, who professed herself sorely puzzled by 
the non - appearance of her son, exclaimed, in her 
sharp, highly-pitched voice, that she heard the sound 
of horse's hoofs in the distance, and was convinced 
that the truant, tired and hungry, would soon make 
his appearance amongst them. 

' There he is ! Don't laugh ! This time I know 
I'm right,' exclaimed her eager ladyship, as, for the 
third time, she laid down her knife and fork, and 
insisted peremptorily upon the silence of the com- 
pany. 

* Nonsense, Ju!' said Lord Ballinacarrig, whose 
mouth was full of caviar y and who especially objected 
to being interrupted in feeding hours. But on this 
occasion, not even a marital snub was able to sup- 
press the Countess ; for her opinion, to her infinite 
triumph, was borne out by facts ; and in a few mo- 
ments there was a general rush to the window, in 
order to obtain the first view of thoroughbred Cham- 
pion, and his noble rider. With smiling faces^ and 
words of greeting on their lips, they looked towards 
a turn in the avenue, beyond which proceeded the 
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Bounds of equine footsteps, trotting with a slow 
pace and regularly; but in another moment the 
ominous silence was broken by the horror-stricken 
words of, * Good God ! the horse is riderless ! Wfiat, 
in the name of heaven, can have happened ?' which 
burst £rom Lord Boyston's lips. 

The question did not remain long unanswered ; 
for scarcely were the words spoken, when Mr. Gra- 
ham, the groom of the chambers, entered, and in- 
formed Lord Boyston that a 'person,' name un- 
known, was waiting in the hall to speak to his 
lordship. 

' It is about Dhunagh. Let me go with yon !' 
cried Lady Ballinacarrig, rushing to follow her bro- 
ther. But the Earl held her back. 

' Now, Ju,' he said, with rough kindliness, to the 
agitated mother, * don't you be silly. Bad news conies 
quite soon enough. Wait here, and I will come back 
directly, and tell you what is going on.' 

Too much terrified to resist, Lady Bal threw her- 
self into a chair ; and, so absorbed was she by her 
fears, that she neither noticed nor returned the pres- 
sure of a small trembling hand (Kathleen Desmond's), 
which stole silently into hers. After a few minutes, 
which seemed an age, to those who were waiting in 
that dread suspense. Lord Boyston reappeared at 
the door, and beckoned his wife to follow him. His 
face was very white, and his voice trembled, as he 
whispered, 

* There is dreadful news. It is as I suspected. 
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The horse threw him, and they fonnd the poor fellow 
close to the Tye railway-cutting — dead r 



i CHAPTER XXXin. 

^^ ' Heftven does with ns as we with torches do — 

[i> Not light them for odrselyes; f or if our yirtnes 

Did not go forth with as, 'twere all alike 

As if we had them not.' 



It is needless and — seeing that my space is 
limited — inexpedient to dwell on the scenes which 
immediately followed the lamentable death of one, 
whom the newspapers combined to designate as 'a 
most promising yonng nobleman.' By his family he 
was deeply and sincerely mourned ; but ' poor Dhu- 
nagh' — amiable and excellent though all acknow- 
ledged him to be — ^was not a man who had made 
many friends ; and, the contrary being the case with 
the popular brother who succeeded to the dead heir- 
^^ '' apparent's rank and duties, there were not a few who 

^'^^\ rather rejoiced, than otherwise, over the fate that 

made Ulick O'Moore Viscount Dhunagh. 



^w Of all those who grieved for the early dead, the 

#^ one who suffered the most, and who would probably 

ppeai^ suffer the longest, was Kathleen Desmond; for, in her 

\i^ ' case, sorrow was rendered still more bitter by remorse. 

ttlei ^ The wrong — unsuspected by that noble heart — ^which 
she had, during the last hours of his existence, done 

l^ YOL. ni. X 
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him, rankled like a poisoned shaft within her nund, 
and for many months caused her health to fade, and 
her once lively spirits to sink to zero. Change of 
air and scene being prescribed for her, she — accom- 
panied by Lady Ballinacarrig, who, during the early 
periods of her affliction, clung pertinaciously to the 
sad-faced girl — spent many months abroad ; first in 
Switzerland, and, later in the year, in Italy. Earn- 
estly, though silently, did Arthur Brandon long to 
join Lady Bal and her young companion in their 
travels; but prudence prevailed over inclination, and, 
whilst Kathleen was enduring, as a penance for her 
faults, the wearisome society of the bereaved mother, 
the ex-Guardsman spent (let us hope) a portion of 
his time at least in a more wise and improving fashion 
than had been the case of yore. He had sense enough 
to perceive that sorrow might not only have chastened 
pretty Kathleen's spirits, but have raised her tastes 
and strengthened her principles ; if, therefore, he was 
to win her for his bride at last, the reformed rov^ 
felt that he must, by greater stability of conduct, 
and by higher aims and objects than those which 
had formerly been his, regain the place that he had 
lost. 

Meanwhile the world wagged on as usual. There 
was * flirting, making love, and marriage' — the last- 
named fact being farther exemplified in the persons 
of Mabel Boyston and her rubicund, self-satisfied 
lover. The wedding took place in Paris, in which 
paradisaical city Lady Desmond and her restless com- 
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panion found themselveSy on their way to Italy for a 
few days' sojourning. 

' So yon really will not be one of my brides- 
maids 7 said May reproachfully. ' As if it covld 
signify, putting oflf your mourning for a day. It is 
not as if poor Dhunagh had been any relative of 
yours. However, if you choose to be spiteful, and 
remember old scores — ' 

* Which I hope,' rejoined Kathleen, with one of 
her sad smiles, ' that it is not in my nature to do. 
But, Mabel, if you wish to oblige me, do not, please, 
ever allude again to that — to me — most painful epi- 
sode in our lives. It gives me pleasure to feel that 
I am treated by you all as the relation I shall never 
be.' 

* Never ! 0, Kathleen ! you may never be a first 
cousin, but — ' 

' Mabel, you miist not talk to me in this manner. 
You shock and pain me more than I can say. Let 
' us talk of something else — of your wedding-dress, 
for instance.' 

' 0, no, I am sick of that,' said Mabel, who per- 
haps detected a latent sarcasm in Lady Desmond's 
tone, and was desirous of showing that she too could 
be above such trivial matters as dress and decora- 
tion. ' I would far rather talk about you ; and, in 
the first place, I want to know whether it is true, that 
you have given up your castle, and your income, and 
all that you have, to Major Nugent, and left yourself 
absolutely nothing ?' 
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Kathleen laughed. 

' I have not exactly beggared myself/ she ans- 
wered, ' for I have kept three thousand a year for, 
what the Irish call, my support ; and I feel that in 
giving all that remains, my responsibility included, 
to my father, I have done what is best, both for him, 
and for those who live upon the estate. My father 
is 80 just and good ; besides, he will always live at 
Eyleumra ; whilst I — ' 

* Will find your home in, ere long, Devonshire. 
Nicht'Wakr, my dear ? Well, well ! I won't provoke 
you by saying more ; only I know what I shall know, 
and so too does that delightful Miss Bigden ; who, I 
hear, has your future history at her fingers' ends.' 

' Ah, that terrible woman ! I had forgotten her. 
Did she marry that wicked man, or not ?' 

* dear, no ; he turned out too bad, I believe, at 
last — was discovered to have swindled soine lady, 
who gave him money to execute a commission. In 
short, he is too notorious, even for our friend Cyn- 
thia. They say that she has the most mauvaise 
IwngtLe in Paris, and especially amuses herself in 
vilifying every body and thing belonging to Boy- 
mouth. Dr. Crofton is so indignant at the false- 
hoods she has told of himself and his wife, that he is 
thinking of taking legal measures to make her hold 
her tongue. I almost wonder at her abusing you, 
she is so devoted a worshipper of rank and title.' 

* And I am so utterly unconscious of any wish to 
injure her, that I think I might be safe from her 
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attacks. However, it does not much matter ; only I 
would rather not know« anything about it. I hate 
the feeling that I have an enemy, and should be 
glad to be at peace with all the world.' 

' Even with Miss Kigden ?' 

^ Even with Miss Rigden. Poor woman ! Since 
I have known sorrow, and experienced the truth that 
life and the things of life are of such little real im- 
portance, I can find it in my heart to pity those 
who, having nothing worthy of interest to occupy 
their minds, can take delight in trivialities, and 
make an agreeable excitement out of talking evil of 
their neighbours. Such women must be, in heart, 
so terribly alone; and when, like the one we are 
speaking of, the life they lead is a daily struggle 
to do great things with small means, and to be e^- 
quainted with great people, who naturally keep aloof 
from those small ones, who have nothing but their 
vaulting ambition to recommend them, my com- 
passion for the poor creatures, in whose case le 
mieux is so decidedly Vennemi du bien, is increased 
tenfold. I am inclined to think, dear Mabel, that 
there are extenuating circumstances in almost every 
case of sin and folly that we see and hear and read 
of. If Miss Bigden had been a wife and mother, she 
would not now be a — ' 

' Calumnious, dissatisfied old maid. I grant you 
so much,' laughed Mabel; ' but then, what man would 
ever be bold enough to attempt the taming of such 
a shrew as she ? You are very good to find excuses 
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for her ; as for me, I only wish that she had never 
come to Boymouth ; never heen kindly treated hy any 
of us, never!* 

' Well, we have wasted words and time enough 
upon her now, dear May ; and, moreover. Lady Bal- 
linacarrig will be waiting for me to drive out shop- 
ping with her,' 

' Preparing to astonish the natives at Home, eh ? 
Dear aunt Bal ! I am so glad she is beginning to be 
herself again. As Ulick is so fond of quoting, " Lips, 
though rosy, must still be fed;" and, by the same rea- 
soning, forms, however wasted by grief, must still be 
clothed with fashionable gowns and bonnets. By the 
bye, I hear that my Lord Moate (ain't you glad he 
doesn't call himself Dhunagh ?) is going to join you 
in Borne. I only hope you won't let him fall in love 
with you. You'll have Master Arthur out there in 
double-quick time, if you do.' 

^Nonsense!' said Lady Desmond pettishly; but 
the blush which accompanied this mild dissent con- 
firmed Mabel in her previously conceived idea, that 
the time would come when Kathleen, true to her 
first and only love, would find, in a union with the 
repentant Colonel, a balm for her past sorrows. There 
could be no stronger proof that Mabel was a wiser, if 
not a sadder, woman than she had been in her days 
of jealousy and spite, than the fact that she could 
contemplate the prospect of Kathleen's union with 
Arthur without one lingering feeling of envy or of 
pain. 
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Meanwhile — in the land which Kathleen could 
not bring herself to lo^e, and from which (trusting, 
and with reason, to the substitute she had placed 
over her Irish property) she had become a most de- 
cided absentee — Major Nugent, happy in spite of 
the difficulties that beset his path, and of the evil 
elements, moral as well as natural, by which he wa» 
surrounded, lived a life of usefulness and domestic 
peace in the home which his daughter had made 
over to him as his own. In training his boys to 
follow in his footsteps, honest Jack, whose affection- 
for the country of his adoption was as sincere as it 

s 

was deep, felt that, not only in his generation, but 
in the generation of those that were to succeed him, 
he might fulfil the chief end of every man's creation, 
namely, that of benefiting his fellow mortals. 

* They are rum customers, these Paddies,' he 
would say to his boy's, ' but there is good in them,, 
after all ; and if you perseveringly do your duty, they 
will end in respecting, and, perhaps, Saxons though 
you are, in loving you.' 

And so, beneath the humid skies that hover over 
the * Island of Destiny,' the Nugents — forgetting, 
partly through the force of habit, that there was sa 
near to them a * happier country* — did their willing 
duty in the path to which it bad pleased God to call 
them. The ' echoes of the full mountain choir*' 
sounded through the salt sea air, and they regretted 
not the art of song which man has perfected. The 
^ everlasting hills* surrounded them, and the hope of 
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the ' son -burst/ bom of native enthusiasm, was 
caught up by the young Saxon lads, whose love for 
the country which they were pleased to call their 
own, was gradually growing into a passion. As they 
advanced towards manhood, Jack found it neces- 
sary to attempt the modification of their enthusiasm. 
Surely there must be something catching in the yeam- 
T^g <^7 — ^the cry for that faultless monster which the 
world never has seen, and never will see — id est, that 
ideal Liberty, which is the offspring of Imagination 
only. Major Nugent's three high-spirited lads read 
Moore's patriot songs, and talked of freedom and of 
Erin's cause, till their parents well nigh began to fear 
that, Eton schoolboys though they were, they had 
imbibed the evil principles of Fenianism. But those 
who so anxiously watched their children's bias of 
mind, need not so have trembled for their boys. It 
was distance and juvenility, combined with confused 
notions of the rights of meum and futtm, which were 
at the bottom of this passing folly. Those who pos- 
sess property and rights are not, as a rule, those 
who are wiUing to share their belongings with the 
needy, and their rights with those who boast tri- 
umphantly of their wrongs; so, after a while, Ned 
and Percy Nugent ceased to descant on the oppres- 
sion of the Celt, and the grand nobility of those who 
'brook not the chain of the Saxon or the Dane.' 
Following on their father's footsteps, they resolved, 
one and all, to devote the energies which God had 
given them to the country from which they drew 
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their wealth. Very short and far between were their 
absences &om the land where their duties lay ; and, 
although at first it seemed uphill work to persuade 
the aborigines of the soil that the sympathies of 
the landlord and the employer were with the tenant 
and the labourer, amongst whom 'their honours' 
lived and moved and had their being, yet, day by 
day, the task became less difficult ; and when, three 
years after poor Dhunagh's death, Kathleen Desmond 
paid her first visit to the Castle which was no longer 
hers, her surprise at the changed aspect of affairs 
was as great as her satisfaction at the result of her 
act of abnegation. 

The following is an extract of a letter which, a 
few days after her arrival, she dispatched to a friend 
from Eyleumra Castle. Its contents will go far to 
show that Mabel Boyston. was not far out in her 
mental reckoning when she foretold that the girl, 
whom her idle and sinful words had injured, would 
sooner or later feel the truth that it is not ' good for 
woman to live alone.' 

'I am so glad I came here!' These were the 
words which Kathleen, three years after Lord Dhu- 
nagh's death, wrote to Arthur Brandon. * So very, 
very glad ! And now that the deed, from which I so 
long shrank, is done, I keep wondering at my own 
silly nervousness in having so long resisted my dear 
father's wish, that I should again visit Ireland. I 
dreaded the sight of all that would recall the memory 
of gone-by suffering. The past was to me a confused 
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:and wretched medley of individual sadness and gene- 
ral discontent^ hatred, and gloom; but the contrast 
of that past with the present is so great and happy, 
that I have scarcely yet recovered from my surprise. 
Do you remember hearing Sir Fendale Grace say, 
that since the Land Bill has made his tenantry so 
-entirely independent of him, and thus destroyed his 
powers of usefulness (how people do deceive them- 
selves !), he should never live on his property again ? 
Happily for Ireland, some few landlords — my father 
:amongst the rest — not only believe in the doctrine 
•of mutual dependence, but also consider that where 
there is a will, there is always a way, to do good. 
Acting on this conviction, and putting faith in the 
truth, that " be we Saxon or be we Celt, we have all 
of us one human heart," he has found his way at last 
to those of the Irish pec^le. To be sure, he had laid 
the foundation in early days for this good result. 
Lord Eossferry was one of the lords of the soil who, 
ruling imprudently, with all their power, required the 
restraining hand of one who saw the evil of his way; 
and, in addition to this advantage, there is now a 
Christian priest set over the consciences of the pa- 
rishioners, which, I would have you to believe, makes 
all the diflference. You must not think, dear Arthur, 
that I for a moment regret having given up my respon- 
sibilities, together with so large a portion of the in- 
come, to which I was in a manner bom, to another. 
The existence of those responsibilities would have been 
too heavy a weight for my poor shoulders to have com- 
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fortably carried, whilst I never conld have reconciled 
my conscience to the spending of thirteen thousand 
a year out of the country from which the income is 
derived. Besides, how could I, a woman — ^you see, I 
do not go in the least for "women's rights" — ever have 
hoped to do what my father, and I trust my brothers 
after him, have and will effect for this favoured slice 
of the regenerating land. I only wish that I saw any 
chance of the Ballinacarrigs, father or son, follow- 
ing the example that, I am proud to say, my father 
is setting them. Kindest love to dear Lady Brandon, 
and thank her for writing to me as her daughter. 
Tell her, too, that the dolce far niente of the life 
that is before me, will suit my indolent nature far 
better than that which I have voluntarily abandoned. 
And to you, dear Arthur, now that the time draws 
near, when I shall cease to be alone, what can I say — 
how must I thank you for your unwearying affection, 
your unremitting patience with my morbid fancies, 
with my, perhaps, overstrained remorse for an invo- 
luntary sin ? I can believe now, what you have often 
told me, that his love was too pure and too unselfish 
for his spirit to desire that I should always grieve, as 
one who has no hope, over the past ; and then, dear, 
complain though you may, the bygone years have 
not been wholly wasted. I shall not, I trust, be a 
worse wife because, in my case, as in that of many 
another wilful woman, " the soul of love's sweetness 
was drawn out by tears," whilst, as for you — don't 
laugh at me, for I speak from the heart — 
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" Thjongh yoa then miglit love me more, 
t Trost me, yoa loye me better now. 



t> f 



From all which, it would appear that Lady Des* 
mond, still in the pride of her youth and beauty, was 
about, not unwillingly, to seek^ as Mr. Eeble has it, 
' Love's perfect smile' in the ' Holy estate of Matri* 

mony.' 



THE Ein). 



LOMDOir: 

BOBSON AND SONS, FRINTSRS, PANGSAS ROAD, N.W. 
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